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CHAPTER XV 

ASIATIC DORIANS 

The islands of Rhodes, K6s, Syme, Nisyros, Kasus, and 
Karpathus, are represented in the Homeric Catalogue as 
furnishing troops to the Grecian armament before Troy. 
Historical Rhodes, and historical K6s, are occupied by 
Dorians, the former with its three separate cities of Lindus, 
Jalysus, and Kameirus. Two other Dorian cities, both on the 
adjacent continent, are joined with these four as members of 
an Amphiktyony on the Triopian promontory or south-western 
comer of Asia Minor—thus constituting an Hexapolis, includ¬ 
ing Halikarnassus, Knidus, IC6s, Lindus, Jalysus, and Kameirus. 
Knidus was situated on the Triopian promontory itself; Hali- 
kamassus more to the northward, on the northern coast of the 
Keramic Gulf: neither of the two are named in Homer. 

The legendary account of the origin of these Asiatic Dorians 
has already been given, and we are compelled to accept their 
Hexapolis as a portion of the earliest Grecian history, of which 
no previous account can be rendered. The circumstance of 
Rhodes and K6s being included in the Catalogue of the Iliad 
leads us to suppose that they were Greek at an earlier period 
than the Ionic or /Eolic settlements. It may be remarked 
that both the brothers Antiphus and Pheidippus from Kds, and 
TISpolemus from Rhodes, are Herakleids,—the only Herakleids 
who figure in the Iliad: and the deadly combat between 
TISpolemus and Sarpeddn may perhaps be an heroic copy 
drawn from real contests, which doubtless often took place 
between the Rhodians and their neighbours the Lykians. 

VOT IV I B 
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That Rhodes and Kds were already Dorian at the period of 
the Homeric Catalogue, I see no reason for doubting. They 
are not called Dorian in that Catalogue, but we may well 
suppose that the name Dorian had not at that early period 
come to be employed as a great distinctive class name, as it 
was afterwards used in contrast with Ionian and -dSolian. In 
relating the history of Pheiddn of Argos, I have mentioned 
various reasons for suspecting that the trade of the Dorians on 
the eastern coast of the Peloponnesus was considerable at an 
early period, and there may well have been Doric migrations 
by sea to Krcte and Rhodes, anterior to the time of the Iliad. 

Herodotus tells us that the six Dorian towns, which had 
established their Amphiktyony on the Triopian promontory, 
were careful to admit none of the neighbouring Dorians to 
partake of it. Of these neighbouring Dorians, we make out 
the islands of Astypakea, and Kalymnte, 1 Nisyrus, Karpathus, 
Syme, Telus, Kasus, and Chalkia; also, on the continental 
coast, Myndus, situated on the same peninsula with Hali- 
karnassus—and Phaselis, on the eastern coast of Lykia towards 
Pamphylia. The strong coast-rock of Iasus, midway between 
Miletus and Halikamassus, is said to have been originally 
founded by Argeians, but was compelled in consequence of 
destructive wars with the Karians to admit fresh settlers and a 
Neleid CEkist from Miletus. 3 Bargylia and Karyanda seem to 
have been Karian settlements more or less hellenised. There pro¬ 
bably were other Dorian towns, not specially known to us, upon 
whom this exclusion from the Triopian solemnities was brought 
to operate. The six amphiktyonised cities were in course 
of time reduced to five, by the exclusion of Halikamassus: 
the reason for which (as we are told) was, that a citizen of 
Halikamassus, who had gained a tripod as prize, violated the 
regulation, which required that the tripod should always be 
consecrated as an offering in the Triopian temple, in order 
that he might carry it off to decorate his own house.® The 
Dorian Amphiktyony was thus contracted into a Pentapolis. 
At what time this incident took place we do not know, nor is 
it perhaps unreasonable to conjecture that the increasing pre¬ 
dominance of the Karian element at Halikamassus had some 
effect in producing the exclusion, as well as the individual 
misbehaviour of the victor Agasiklfts. 

2 See the Inscriptions in Boeckh’s collection, 2483-2671: the latter is an 
lasian Inscription, recitinga Doric decree by the inhabitants of ICalytmite; 
also Ahrens, De DialectoEoricS, p. 15, 553; Diodor. v. 53, 54. 

2 Polyb. xvi. 5, * Herodot. i. 144. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

NATIVES OF ASIA MINOR WITH WHOM THE GREEKS I 5 ECAME 
CONNECTED 

From the Grecian settlements on the coast of Asia Minor, 
and on the adjacent islands, our attention must now be turned 
to those non-Hellenic kingdoms and people with whom they 
there came in contact. 

Our information with respect to all of them is unhappily 
very scanty. And we shall not improve our narrative by 
taking the catalogue, presented in the Iliad, of allies of Troy, 
and construing it as if it were a chapter of geography. If any 
proof were wanting of the unpromising results of such a 
proceeding, we may find it in the confusion which darkens 
so much of the work of Strabo—who perpetually turns aside 
from the actual and ascertainable condition of the countries 
which he is describing, to conjectures on Homeric antiquity, 
often announced as if they were unquestionable facts. Where 
the Homeric geography is confirmed by other evidence, we 
note the fact with' satisfaction; where it stands unsupported, 
or difficult to reconcile with other statements, we cannot 
venture to reason upon it as in itself a substantial testimony. 
The author of the Iliad, as he has congregated together a yast 
body of the different sections of Greeks for the attack of the 
consecrated hill of Ilium, so he has also summoned all the 
various inhabitants of Asia Minor to co-operate in its defence. 
He has planted portions of the Kilikians and Lykians, whose 
historical existence is on the southern coast, in the immediate 
vicinity of the Troad, Those only will complain of this who 
have accustomed themselves to regard him as an historian or 
geographer. If we are content to read him only as the first 
of poets, we shall no more quarrel with him for a geographical 
misplacement, than with his successor Arktinus for bnnging 
on the battle-field of Ilium the Amazons or the ^Ethiopians. 

The geography of Asia Minor is even now very imperfectly 
known, 1 and the matters ascertained respecting its ancient 

1 For the general geography of Asia Minor, see Albert Forbiger, Hand- 
buch der Alt. Geogr. part iu sect. 61, and an instructive little treatise, Fiinf 
Inschriften und fiinf StSdte in Klein Asien, by Franz and Kiepert, Berlin 
1840, with a map of Phrygia annexed. The latter is particularly valuable 
as showing us bow much yet remains to be made oat; it isnotunfreauently 
the practice with the compilers of veovraphical manuals to make a show of 
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divisions and boundaries relate almost entirely either to the 
later periods of the Persian empire, or to times after the 
Macedonian and even after the Roman conquest. To state 
them as they stood in the time of Croesus king of Lydia, before 
the arrival of the conquering Cyrus, is a task in which we find 
little evidence to sustain us. The great mountain chain of 
Taurus, which begins from the Chelidonian promontory on 
the southern coast of Lykia, and strikes north-eastward as far 
as Armenia, formed the most noted boundary-line during the 
Roman times. But Herodotus does not once mention it ; the 
river Halys is in his view the most important geographical 
limit. Northward of Taurus, on the upper portions of the 
rivers Halys and Sangarius r was situated the spacious and 
lofty central plain of Asia Minor. To the north, west, and 
south of this central plain, the region is chiefly mountainous, 
as it approaches all the three seas, the Euxine, the -*Egean, 
and the Pamphylian—most mountainous in the case of the 
latter, permitting no rivers of long course. The mountains 
Kadmus, Messdgis, Tmfilus, stretch westward towards the 
JEgean Sea, yet leaving extensive spaces of plain and long 
valleys, so that the Mseander, the Kaister, and the Hermus, 
have each considerable length of course. The north-western 
part includes the mountainous regions of Ida, Tfimnus, and 
the Mysian Olympus, with much admixture of fertile and 
productive ground. The elevated tracts near the Euxine 
appfear to have been the most wooded—especially Kytdrus: 
the Parthenius, the Sangarius, the Halys, and the Iris, are all 
considerable streams flowing northward towards that sea. 
Nevertheless, the plain land interspersed through these 
numerous elevations was often of the greatest fertility; and 
as a whole, the peninsula of Asia Minor was considered as 
highly productive by the ancients, in grain, wine, fruit, cattle, 
and in many parts, oil; though the cold central plain did not 
cany the olive. 1 

Along the western shores of this peninsula, where the 
various bands of Greek emigrants settled, we hear of Pelas- 
gians, Teukrians, Mysians, Bithynians, Phrygians, Lydians or 
Mteonians, Karians, Lelegians. Farther eastward are Lyldans, 

full knowledge, and to disguise the imperfection of their data. Nor do they 
always keep m view the necessity of distinguishing between the territorial 
names and divisions of one age and those of another. 

1 Cicero, Pro Lege Manilla, c. 6; Strabo, xii. p, 572; Herodot. v. 32. 
See the instructive account of the spread and cultivation of the olive tree, 
in Ritter, Erdkunde, West-Asien, b. iii,, Abtheilung iii. ; Abschn. i. s. to, 
p. 522-537- 
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Pisidians, Kilikians, Phrygians^ Kappadokians, Paphlagonians, 
Mariandynians, &c. Speaking generally, we may say that the 
Phrygians, Teukrians and Mysians appear in the north-western 
portion, between the river Hermus and the Propontis—the 
Karians and Lelegians south of the river Mseander,—and the 
Lydians in the central region between the two. Pelasgians are 
found here and there, seemingly both in the valley of the Hermus 
and in that of the Kaister. Even in the time of Herodotus, 
there were Pelasgian settlements at Plalcia and Skylake on the 
Propontis, westward of Kyzikus: and 0. Miiller would trace 
the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians to Tyrrha, an inland town of Lydia, 
from whence he imagines (though without much probability) 
the name Tyrrhenian to be derived. 

One important fact to remark, in respect to the native 
population of Asia Minor at the first opening of this history, 
is, that they were not aggregated into great kingdoms or 
confederations, nor even into any large or populous cities— 
but distributed into many inconsiderable tribes, so as to 
present no overwhelming resistance, and threaten no formidable 
danger, to the successive bodies of Greek emigrants. The 
only exception to this is, the Lydian monarchy of Sardis, the 
real strength of which begins with Gyg&s and the dynasty of 
the Mermnadse, about 700 B.c. Though the increasing force 
of that kingdom ultimately extinguished the independence of 
the Greeks in Asia, it seems to have noway impeded their 
development, as it stood when they first arrived and for a 
long time afterwards. Nor were either Karians or Mysians 
united under any one king, so as to possess facilities for 
aggression or conquest 

As far as can be made out from our scanty data, it appears 
that all the nations of Asia Minor west of the river Halys, 
were, in a large sense, of kindred race with each other, as well 
as with the Thracians on the European side of the Bosphorus 
and Hellespont East of the Halys dwelt the people of 
Syro-Arabian or Semitic race,—Assyrians, Syrians, and Kappa¬ 
dokians—as well as Kilikians, Pamphylians and Solymi, along 
its upper course and farther southward to the Pamphylian sea. 
Westward of the Halys the languages were not Semitic, but 
belonging to a totally different family 1 —cognate, yet distinct 

1 Herodot. i. 72 j Heeren, Ideen liber den Verkehrder AltenWelt, Part 
i. abth. i. p. 142-145, It may be remarked, however, that the Armenians, 
eastward of the Halys, are treated by Herodotus as colonists from the 
Phrygians (vii. 73) s Stephanus Byz. says the same v. ’A pfitvta, adding also, 
koI ip (pay j) hoAa 4 ippvytfavai. The more careful researches of modern 
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one from another, perhaps not mutually intelligible. The 
Karians, Lydians and Mysians recognised a certain degree of 
brotherhood with each other, attested by common religious 
sacrifices in the temple of Zeus Karios at Mylasa. 1 But it is 
by no means certain that each of these nations mutually 
comprehended each other’s speech. Herodotus, from whom 
we derive the knowledge of these common sacrifices, acquaints 
us at the same time that the Kaunians in the south-western 
corner of the peninsula had no share in them, though speaking 
the same language as the Karians. He does not, however, 
seem to consider identity or difference of language as a test of 
national affinity. 

Along the coast of the Euxine, from the Thracian Bosphorus 
eastward to the river Halys, dwelt Bithynians or Thynians, 
Mariandynians and Paphlagonians—all recognised branches of 
the widely-extended Thracian race. The Bithynians especially, 
in the north-western portion of this territory, reaching from the 
Euxine to the Propontis, are often spoken of as Asiatic 
Thracians—while on the other hand various tribes among the 
Thracians of Europe are denominated Thyni or Thynians: 2 
so little difference was there in the population on the two 
sides of the Bosphorus, alike brave, predatory, and sanguinary. 
The Bithynians of Asia are also sometimes called Bebrykians, 
under which denomination they extend as far southward as 
the Gulf of Kios in the Propontis. 8 They here come in 

linguists, after much groundless assertion on the part of those who preceded 
them, have shown that the Armenian language belongs in its structure to 
the Indo-Gennanic family, and is essentially distinct from the Semitic: see 
Ritter, Erdkunde, West-Asien, b. Hi. abth. iii.; Abschn. i. 5, 36, p. 
577-582. Herodotus rarely takes notice of the language spoken, nor does 
he on this occasion, when speaking of the river Halys as a boundary. 

1 Herodot. i. 170, 171. 

3 Strabo, vii. p. 295-303 j xii. pp. 542, 564, 565, 572 : Herodot. 1 . 28; 
vii. 74, 75: Xenophon. Hellenic, i. 3, 2 j Anabasis, vii. 2, 22-32. Man- 
nert, Geographie der Gr. und Romer, b. viii. ch. ii. p. 403. 

J Dionys. Periegfit. 805 ; Apolloddrus, i. 9, 20. Theokritus puts the 
Bebrykians on the coast of the Euxine—Id. xxii, 29 ; Syncell. p. 340, Bonn. 
The story in Appian, Bell. Mithridat. init. Is a singular specimen of Grecian 
fancy, and anxiety to connect the antiquities of a nation with the Trojan 
war. The Greeks whom he followed assigned the origin of the Bithynians 
to Thracian followers _ of Rhesus, who fled from Troy after the latter 
had been killed by DiomSdes: Dolonkus, eponym of the Thracians in 
the Chersonesus, is called brother of Bithynus (Steph, Byz. Aihayicas — 
Biffevis). 

The name Maptav-Hwol, like B1-81W, may probably be an extension or 
compound of the primitive @vvo (; perhaps also Btflpwes stands in the same 
relation to B ptyes or ipiryis. Hellanikus wrote Qipfiptov, Aift&ptov (Steph. 
Byz, in v.). 
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contact with Mygdonians, Mysians and Phrygians. Along the 
southern coast of the Propontis, between the rivers Rhyndakus 
and JEsepus, in immediate neighbourhood with the powerful 
Greek colony of ICyzikus, appear the Doliones; next, Pelas- 
gians at Plakia and SkylakS; then again, along the coast of 
the Hellespont near Abydus and Lampsakus, and occupying 
a portion of the Troad, we find mention made of other 
Bebrykians. 1 In the interior of the Troad, or the region of 
Ida, are Teukriams and Mysians. The latter seem to extend 
southward down to Pergamus and the region of Mount 
Sipylus, and eastward to the mountainous region called the 
Mysian Olympus, south of the lake Askanius, near which they 
join with the Phrygians. 3 

As far as any positive opinion can be formed respecting 
nations of whom we know so little, it would appear that the 
Mysians and Phrygians are a sort of connecting link between 
Lydians and Karians on one side, and Thracians (European 
as well as Asiatic) on the other—a remote ethnical affinity 
pervading the whole. Ancient migrations are spoken of in 
both directions across the Hellespont and the Thracian Bos¬ 
phorus. It was the opinion of some that Phrygians, Mysians 
and Thracians had immigrated into Asia from Europe; and 
the Lydian historian Xanthus referred the arrival of the 
Phrygians to an epoch subsequent to the Trojan war. 8 On 
the other hand, Herodotus speaks of a vast body of Teukrians 
and Mysians, who, before the Trojan war, had crossed the 
strait from Asia into Europe, expelled many of the European 
Thracians from their seats, crossed the Strymfln and the 
Macedonian rivers, and penetrated as far southward as the 
river Peneus in Thessaly—as far westward as the Ionic Gulf. 
This Teukro-Mysian migration (he tells us) brought about two 
consequences: first, the establishment near the river Strymon 
of the Pseonians, who called themselves Teukrian colonists; 4 
next, the crossing into Asia of many of the dispossessed 
Thracian tribes from the neighbourhood of the Strymdn into 
the north-western region of Asia Minor, by which the Bithynian 

Kjob is Mysian in Herodotus, v. 122 : according to Skylax, the coast from 
the Gulf of Astakus to that of ICios is Mvsia (c. 93). 

1 Charon of Lampsakus, Fr. 7, ed. Didot. Xipuv 5 « <pria\ ripi 
x&P av ‘fporiaar Be/toiNcfar 1 t«\tTv8ai iri ray xaroucriaivTuv 
abr^y B tf3pinwv' rb St ylvos abr&V fy$dvi<TTtti Sii Toils yevo/iiyovs iroXt/ious. 
Strabo, xiii. p. <86; Conon, Narr. 12 j Dionys. Hal. £ 54. 

3 Hekatseus, Frag. 204, ed, Didot; Apollodflr, i, 9, 18 ; Strabo, xii. p. 
5 fi 4-S75- 

8 Xanth. Frapm. 4 , ed. Didot. 4 Herodot. vii. 20-7?. 
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or Asiatic Thracian people was formed. The Phrygians also 
are supposed by some to have originally occupied an European 
soil on the borders of Macedonia near the snow-clad Mount 
Bermion, at which time they were called Briges,—an appellative 
name in the Lydian language equivalent to freemen or Franks t 1 
while the Mysians are said to have come from the north-eastern 
portions of European Thrace south of the Danube, known 
under the Roman empire by the name of Moesia. 2 But with 
respect to the Mysians there was also another story, according 
to which they were described as colonists emanating from the 
Lydians; put forth according to that system of devoting by 
solemn vow a tenth of the inhabitants, chosen by lot, to seek 
settlements elsewhere, which recurs not unfrequently among 
the stories of early emigrations, as the consequence of distress 
and famine. And this last opinion was supported by the 
character of the Mysian language, half Lydian and half 
Phrygian, of which both the Lydian historian Xanthus, and 
MenekratSs of Elsea, 8 (by whom the opinion was announced,) 
must have been very competent judges. 

From such tales of early migration both ways across the 
Hellespont and the Bosphorus, all that we can with any 
certainty infer is, a certain measure of affinity among the 
population of Thrace and Asia Minor—especially visible in 
the case of the Phrygians and Mysians. The name and 
legends of the Phrygian hero Midas are connected with 
different towns throughout the extensive region of Asiatic 
Phrygia—Kelaenae, Pessinfis, Ankyra, 4 Gordium—as well as 
with the neighbourhood of Mount Bermion in Macedonia. 
The adventure whereby Midas got possession of Silenus, 
mixing wine with the spring of which he drank, was localised 
at the latter place as well as at the town of Thymbrion, nearly 
at the eastern extremity of Asiatic Phrygia. 5 The name 

1 Strabo, vii. p. 295 j xii. p. 550: Herodot. vii, 73: Hesych. v. 
Bpf'/O. 

a Strabo, vii. p. 295 j xii. pp. 543,564,571, where be dies the geographer 
Artemiddrus. In the passage of the Iliad (xiii. 5), the Muovl iyx^a-X 01 
appear to be conceived by the poet in European Thrace ; but Apolloddrus 
does not seem to have so construed tile passage. Niebuhr (Kleine Schriften, 
p. 37«>) expresses himself more confidently than the evidence warrants. 

* Strabo, xii. p. 572 ; Herodot. vii. 74. 

* Piodor. iii. 59 ; Arrian, iL 3, I j Quint. Curt. liL 1,12 j Athenas. x. p. 
415. We may also notice the town of Kmvdeiov near msdtiov in Phrygia, 
as connected with the name of the Thracian goddess Kotys (Strabo, x. p. 
470! xii. p. 576). 

5 Herodot. viu. 138; Theopompus, Frag. 74, 75, 76, Didot (he intro¬ 
duced a long dialogue between Midas and Silenus—Dionys, Halik. Vett 
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Mygdonia, and the eponymous hero Mygd6n, belong not less 
to the European territory near the river Axius (afterwards a 
part of Macedonia) than to the Asiatic coast of the eastern 
Propontis, between Kios and the river Rhyndakus. 1 Otreus 
and Mygdon are the commanders of the Phrygians in the 
Iliad; and the river Odryses, which flowed through the terri¬ 
tory of the Asiatic Mygdonians into the Rhyndakus, affords 
another example of homonymy with the Odrysian Thracians a 
in Europe. And as these coincidences of names and legends 
conduct us to the idea of analogy and affinity between 
Thracians and Phrygians, so we find Archilochus, the earliest 
poet remaining to us who mentions them as contemporaries, 
coupling the two in the same simile. 8 To this early Parian 
Iambist, the population on the two sides of the Hellespont 
appears to have presented similarity of feature and customs. 

To settle with any accuracy the extent and condition of 
these Asiatic nations during the early days of Grecian settle¬ 
ment among them is impracticable. The problem was not to 
be solved even by the ancient geographers, with their superior 
means of knowledge. The early indigenous distribution of the 

Script. Censur. p. 70; Theoo. Progymnas. c. 2) ; Strabo, xiv. p. 680 ; 
Xenophon. Anabas. i. 2, 13. 

1 Strabo, xii. pp. 575, 576; Steph. Byz. MuySsvfa; Ttaucyd. Si. 99. The 
territory Mygdonia and the Mygdonians, in the distant region of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, eastward of the river Chaboras (Plutarch, Lucullus, 32 ; Polyb. v. 
515 Xenophon, Anab. iv. 3, 4), is difficult to understand, since it is 
surprising to find a branch of these more westerly Asiatics in the midst of 
the Syro-Arabian population. Strabo (xv. p. 747) justly supposes it to date 
only from the times of the Macedonian conquest of Asia, which would 
indeed be disproved by the mention of the name in Xenophon; but this 
reading in the text of Xenophon is rejected by the best recent editors, since 
several MSS. have KapSivioi in place of KuySimi. See Forbiger, Hand- 
buch der Alten Geographic, Fart ii. sect. 98, p. 628. 

8 Iliad, iii, 188; Strabo, xii. p. 551. The town of Otraea, of which Otreus 
seems to be the eponymus, was situated in Phrygia just on the borders of 
Bithynia (Strabo, xii. p. 566). 

* Archiloch. Fragm. 28 Schneid., 26 Gaisf.— 

...... uffvtfp auXtp jS pQrw V/ Qprjlg dvrjp 

•H Opu( ifipvft, &C. 

The passage is too corrupt to support any inference, except the near approxi¬ 
mation in the poet’s mind of Thracians and Phrygians. The phrase au\tp 
Ppvrov J9f>d£»iv is probably to be illustrated by the Anabasis of Xenophon 
(iv. 5, 27), where he describes the half-starved Greek soldiers refreshing 
themselves in the Armenian villages. They found there large bowls full of 
barley-wine or beer, with the grams of barley floating In it. They drank 
the liquid by sucking through long reeds or straws without any joint in them 
(iti\afuii yivara oxjk (xomts) which they found put there for the express, 
purpose. 
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Phrygian population is unknown to us ; for even the division 
into the Greater and Lesser Phrygia belongs to a period at 
least subsequent to the Persian conquest (like most of the 
recognised divisions of Asia Minor), and is only misleading if 
applied to the period earlier than Croesus. It appears that the 
name Phrygians, like that of Thracians, was a generic desig¬ 
nation, and comprehended tribes or separate communities who 
had also specific names of their own. We trace Phrygians at 
wide distances: on the western bank of the river Halys—at 
KeUenas, in the interior of Asia Minor, on the upper course of 
the river Masander—and on the coast of the Propontis near 
Kios. In both of these latter localities there is a salt lake 
called Askanius, which is the name both of the leader of the 
Phrygian allies of Troy and of the country from whence they 
are said to come, in the Iliad. 1 They thus occupy a territory 
bounded on the south by the Pisidian mountains—on the 
west by the Lydians (indicated by a terminal pillar set up by 
Croesus at Kydrara 2 ) on the east by the river Halys, on the 
other side of which were Kappadokians or Syrians:—on the 
north by Paphlagonians and Mariandynians. But it seems 
besides this, that they must have extended farther to the west, 
so as to occupy a great portion of the region of Mount Ida 
and the Troad. For Apollodbrus considered that both the 
Doliones and the Bebrykians were included in the great 
Phrygian name; 8 and even in the ancient poem called 
* Phoronis ’ (which can hardly be placed later than 600 B.c.), 
the Daktyls of Mount Ida, the great discoverers of metallurgy, 
are expressly named Phrygian. 4 The custom of the Attic 
tragic poets to call the inhabitants of the Troad Phrygians, 
does not necessarily imply any translation of inhabitants, but 
an employment of the general name, as better known to the 
audience whom they addressed, in preference to the less 


1 Iliad, it. 873; xiii, 79a: Arrian, i. 29 : Herodot vii. 30. The 
boundary of the Phrygians southward towards the Pisidians, and westward 
as well as north-westward towards the Lydians and Mysians, could never be 
distinctly traced (Strabo, xii. pp, 564, 576, 628): the volcanic region called 
KatakekaumenS is referred in Xenophon’s time toMysia(Anabas. i, 2, Io); 
compare the remarks of Kiepert in the treatise above referred to, Fitnf 
Inschriften und fitnf Stgdte, p. 27. 

s Herodot i. 72 j vii. 3a 

3 Strabo, mv. p. 678: compare xiii. p. 586. The legend makes Dolidn 
son of Silenus, who is so much connected with the Phrygian Midas 
{Alexandu AStoIns ap. Strab. triv. p. 681). 

* Phordnis, Fragm. 5, ed. Dllntzer, p. 57— 

< . Y&lTev 

l&atoL Qpttyh tfvfyey, hpiarepoi, oW baiov, &c. 
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notorious specific name—just as the inhabitants of Bithynia 
might be described either as Bithynians or as Asiatic Thracians. 

If (as the language of Herodotus and Ephorus 1 would seem 
to imply) we suppose the Phrygians to be at a considerable 
distance from the coast and dwelling only in the interior, it 
will be difficult to explain to ourselves how or where the early 
Greek colonists came to be so much influenced by them; 
whereas the supposition that the tribes occupying the Troad 
and the region of Ida were Phrygians elucidates this point. 
And the fact is incontestable, that both Phrygians and Lydians 
did not only modify the religious manifestations of the Asiatic 
Greeks, and through them of the Grecian world generally— 
but also rendered important aid towards the first creation of 
the Grecian musical scale. Of this the denominations of the 
scale afford a proof. 

Three primitive musical modes were employed by the 
Greek poets, in the earliest times of which later authors could 
find any account—the Lydian, which was the most acute— 
the Dorian, which was the most grave—and the Phrygian, 
intermediate between the two; the highest note of the Lydian 
being one tone higher, that of the Dorian one tone lower, than 
the highest note of the Phrygian scale. 2 Such were the three 
modes or scales, each including only a tetrachord, upon which 
the earliest Greek masters worked: many other scales, both 
higher and lower, were subsequently added. It thus appears 
that the earliest Greek music was, in large proportion, borrowed 
from Phrygia and Lydia. When we consider that in the eighth 
and seventh centuries before the Christian sera, music and 
poetry conjoined (often also with dancing or rhythmical 
gesticulation) was the only intellectual manifestation known 
among the Greeks—and moreover, that in the belief of all the 
ancient writers, every musical mode had its own peculiar 
emotional influences, powerfully modified the temper of 
hearers, and was intimately connected with the national 
worship—we shall see that this transmission of the musical 
modes implies much both of communication and interchange 
between the Asiatic Greeks and the indigenous population of 
the continent. Now the fact of communication between the 
Ionic and the A 3 olic Greeks, and their eastern neighbours, the 
Lydians, is easy to comprehend generally, though we have no 
details as to the way in which it took place. But we do not 

1 Ephorus ap. Strabo, xir. p. 67S ; Herodot. v. 49. 

2 See the learned and valuable Dissertation of Boeekh, De Metris, Pin* 
dari, iii. 8, p. 
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distinctly see where it was that the Greeks came so much into 
contact with the Phrygians, except in the region of Ida, the 
Troad, and the southern coast of the Propontis. To this 
region belonged those early Phrygian musicians (under the 
heroic names of Olympus, Hyagnis, Marsyas), from whom the 
Greeks borrowed. 1 * And we may remark that the analogy 
between Thracians and Phrygians seems partly to hold in 
respect both to music and to religion ; since the old mythe in 
the Iliad, wherein the Thracian bard Thamyris, rashly con¬ 
tending in song with the Muses, is conquered, blinded and 
stripped of his art, seems to be the prototype of the very 
similar story respecting the contention of Apollo with the 
Phrygian Marsyas 3 —the cithara against the flute; while the 
Phrygian Midas is further characterised as the religious disciple 
of Thracian Orpheus. 

In my previous chapter relating to the legend of Troy, 8 men¬ 
tion has been already made of the early fusion of the riEolic 
Greeks with the indigenous population of the Troad. It is 
from hence probably that the Phrygian music with the flute as 
its instrument—employed in the orgiastic rites and worship of 
the Great Mother in Mount Ida, in the Mysian Olympus, and 
other mountain regions of the country, and even in the Greek 
city of Lampsakus 4 —passed to the Greek composers. Its 

1 Plutarch, Dc Musidt, c. 5 » 7 , p. 1132} Aristoxenus ap. Athense. xiv. 
p. 624; Alkman, Frag. 104, ed. Bergk. 

Aristoxenus seems to have considered the Phrygian Olympus as the 
great inventive geniu3 who gave the start to Grecian music (Plutarch, 
ib. p. 1135-1141): his music was employed almost entirely for hymns 
to the gods, religious worship, the Metrfla or ceremonies in honour of 
the Great Mother (p. 2140). Compare Clemen. Alexand. Strom, i. 
p. 306. 

Mapaias may perhaps have its etymology in the Karion or Lydian 
language. 2oiior was in Karian equivalent to ritpos (see Steph. Byz. 
v. 2 cvayiXa ): MS was one of the various names of Rhea (Steph, Byz, 
v. Mc£<rra vpa). The word would have been written Mapaoias by an aEolic 
Greek. 

Marsyas is represented by TelestSs the dithyrambist as a satyr, son of a 
nymph —vupipayeytt xtipoitriwtp fnp\ Mapaia k\(os (Teleslgs ap. Athens, 
xiv. p. 617. 

* Xenopb. Anab. L 2, 8; Homer. Iliad, ii 595 j Strabo, xii. p. 578: 
the latter connects Olympus with Kelaenss, as well as Marsyas. Justin, xi. 
7: *'Mida, qui ah Orpheo sacronun soiemnibns initiatus, Phrygiam 
religioaibus implevit,” 

The coins of Midaeion, Kadi, and Prymn&sus, in the more northerly 
portion of Phrygia, bear the impress of the Phrygian hero Midas (Eckhel, 
Doctrina Nnmmorum Vet. iii. p. 143-168). 

8 Part L ch. xv. p, 2po, 

4 The fragment of Hippdnax mentioning an eunnch of Lampsakus, rich 
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introduction is coseval with the earliest facts respecting Grecian 
music, and must have taken place during the first century of 
the recorded Olympiads. In the Homeric poems we find no 
allusion to it, but it may probably have contributed to stimu¬ 
late that development of lyric and elegiac composition which 
grew up amongst the post-homeric ^Eolians and Ionians, to the 
gradual displacement of the old epic. Another instance of the 
fusion of Phrygians with Greeks is to be found in the religious 
ceremonies of Kyzikus, Kius, and Prusa, on the southern and 
south-eastern coasts of the Propontis. At the first of the three 
places, the worship of the Great Mother of the Gods was cele¬ 
brated with much solemnity on the hill of Dindymon, bearing 
the same name as that mountain in the interior, near Pessinus, 
from whence CybelS derived her principal surname of Dindy- 
mSnA 1 The analogy between the Kretan and Phrygian re¬ 
ligious practices has been often noticed, and confusion occurs 
not unfrequently between Mount Ida in KrSte and the moun¬ 
tain of the same name in the Troad; while the Teukrians of 
Gergis in the Troad—who were not yet hellenised even at the 
time of the Persian invasion, and who were affirmed by the 
elegiac poet Kallinus to have immigrated from Krfite—if they 
were not really Phrygians, differed so little from them as to be 
called such by the poets. 

The Phrygians are celebrated by Herodotus for the abund¬ 
ance both of their flocks and their agricultural produce. 2 The 
excellent wool for which Milfitus was always renowned came 
in part from the upper valley of the river Maeander, which they 
inhabited. He contrasts them in this respect with the Lydians, 
among whom the attributes and capacities of persons dwelling 
in cities are chiefly brought to our view: much gold and 
silver, retail trade, indigenous games, unchastity of young 
women, yet combined with thrift and industry.® Phrygian 
cheese and salt provisions—Lydian unguents, 4 carpets and 

and well-fed, reveals to us the Asiatic habits, and probably worship, in that 
place (Fragm. 26, ed. Bergk)— 

6vW r« Ka\ fivmaTov •ij/r/pos vdxntt 
AatW|Uevof, Sxnrefi A&ptyajcyvbs tbvc&xas, &C* 

1 Strabo, xii. p. 564-575 5 Herodot. iv. 76. 

* Herodot v. 49. vo\impofiariiraTO( Kcd vo\vtmpv6rttTou 

* Herodot. i. 93, 94. 

* Tipijcos tpiyier (Eupoiis, Marik. Fr, 23, p. 506, Meincke)— rvpis, 
Athense. xii 516—io-xits*, Alexis ap, Athens, iii 75: same Phrygians 
however had never seen a fig-tree (Cicero pro Flacco, c, 17). 

Carpets of Sardis (Athense. v. 197): faurinlStt Soy&amaf (Plato, 
Comicus ap. Athense. ii. 48} j ’Ael tpiKipvpev rtlv rb Sipteay yiyts (Alexis 
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coloured shoes—acquired notoriety. Both Phrygians and 
Lydians are noticed by Greek authors subsequent to the 
establishment of the Persian empire as a people timid, submis¬ 
sive, industrious, and useful as slaves—an attribute not 
ascribed to the Mysians, 1 who are usually described as brave 
and hardy mountaineers, difficult to hold in subjection: nor 
even true respecting the Lydians, during the earlier times 
anterior to the complete overthrow of Crcesus by Cyrus; for 
they were then esteemed for their warlike prowess. Nor was the 
different character of these two Asiatic people yet effaced even 
in the second century after the Christian sera. For the same 
Mysians, who in the time of Herodotus and Xenophon gave 
so much trouble to the Persian satraps, are described by the 
rhetor Aristeidfis as seizing and plundering his property at 
Laneion near Hadriani—while on the contraiy he mentions 
the Phrygians as habitually coming from the interior towards 
the coast regions to do the work of the olive-gathering. 3 
During the times of Grecian autonomy and ascendency, in the 
fifth century b.c., the conception of a Phrygian or a Lydian 
was associated in the Greek mind with ideas of contempt and 
servitude, 3 to which unquestionably these Asiatics became 
fashioned, since it was habitual with them under the Roman 
empire to sell their own children into slavery 4 —a practice 

ap. Athenoe. xv. p. 691, and again it. p. 690); n iSas Si n otxikos /idaBXys 
ixiAwxrt AvStov xaAbv ipyov (Sappho, Fragm. 54, ed. Schneidewin; 
Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 1174). 

1 Xenophon, Anabas. u 6, 7; iit. 2,23; Memor&b. iii. 5, 26, ixovrurral 
flU’irot ; .Eschyl. Pers. j}0, afipoStanoi AiiSoi. 

2 Aristeid. Orat xxvi, p. 34 6. The \irpas "Arvos was very near to this 
place Laneion, which shows the identity of the religious names throughout 
Lydia and Mysia (Or. xxv. p. 318). About the Phrygians, Aristeidfis, 
Orat. xlvi. p. 308, TSv Se vAomlav ivexa ols r\v vtrepoplav iiralpovaiv, 
Utrrtp ol 9piryis r&v tAa&v tvexa rtfs ffvMoyijs. 

The declamatory prolixities of AristeidSs offer little reward to the 
reader except these occasional valuable evidences of existing custom. 

1 Hermippus ap. Athens, i. p. 27. 'AvSpdiroS' lx ipvylas, &c., the 
saying ascribed to Sokrates in /Elian, V. H. x. 14 j Euripid. Alcest. 691 ; 
Xenophon, Agesilaus. i. 21; Strabo, vii. p, 304; Polyb. Iv. 38, The 
Thracians sold their children into slavery—(Herod, v. 6) as the Circassians 
do at present (Clarke’s Travels, vol. i. p. 378). 

Ao&drtpos kayii tpvyis was a Greek proverb (Strabo, i. p. 36: compare 
Cicero pro Flacco, c. 27). 

4 Phtlostrat. Vit Apollon, viii. 7 , 12, p. 346. The slave-merchants 
seem to have visited Thessaly, and to have bought slaves at Pagasse; these 
were either Penests sold by their masters out of the country, or perhaps 
non-Greeks procured from the borderers in the interior (Aristoph. Flutus, 
521; Hermippus ap. Athena:. L p. 27. Af Tlayasra\ BovKovt xcd trrty/umUu 
•xapivovoi. 
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certainly very rare among the Greeks, even when they too had 
become confounded among the mass of subjects of imperial 
Rome. But we may fairly assume that this association of 
contempt with the name of a Phrygian or a Lydian did not 
prevail during the early period of Grecian Asiatic settlement, 
or even in the time of Alkman, Mimnermus, or Sappho, down 
to 600 b.c. We first trace evidence of it in a fragment of 
Hipponax. It began with the subjection of Asia Minor gene¬ 
rally. first under Crcesus 1 and then under Cyrus, and with the 
sentiment of comparative pride which grew up afterwards in 
the minds of European Greeks. The native Phrygian tribes 
along the Propontis, with whom the Greek colonists came in 
contact—Bebrykians, Doliones, Mygdonians, &c.—seem to 
have been agricultural, cattle-breeding, and horse-breeding; 
yet more vehement and warlike than the Phrygians of the 
interior, as far at least as can be made out by their legends. 
The brutal but gigantic Amykus, son of Poseidon, chief of the 
Bebrykians, with whom Pollux contends in boxing—and his 
brother Mygdfin, to whom Herakl&s is opposed—are samples 
of a people whom the Greek poets considered ferocious, and 
not submissive; 2 while the celebrity of the horses of Erich- 
thonius, Laomedfin, and Asius of ArisbS, in the Iliad, shows 
that horse-breeding was a distinguishing attribute of the region 
of Ida, not less in the mind of Homer than in that of Virgil. 3 

According to the legend of the Phrygian town of Gordium 
on the river Sangarius, the primitive Phrygian king Gordius 
was originally a poor husbandman, upon the yoke of whose 
team, as he one day tilled his field, an eagle perched and 
posted himself. Astonished at this portent, be consulted the 
Telmissean augurs to know what it meant, when a maiden of 
the prophetic breed acquainted him that the kingdom was 
destined to his family. He espoused her, and the offspring of 
the marriage was Midas. Sedition afterwards breaking out 

1 Phrygian slaves seem to have been numerous at MilStus in the time of 
Hippdnax, Frag. 36, ed. Bergk— 

• Kctl tous ctoWkovs, ij v KafUtaat, ireppatrtv, 

Qpvya? piy l<r HCXipvy 

0 Theocrit. Idyll, xxii. 47-133 5 Apollon. Rhod. i. 937-954; ii. 5-140 3 
Valer. Flace. iv. 100; Apollodfir. ii. 5, 9. 

* Iliad, ii. 138 ; xii. 97; xx. 219; Virgil, Georgio, iii. 270— 

“Illaa ducit amor (eqtuas) trims Gargara, tiansque sonantem 
Ascanium/' &c. 

Klausen (.Eneas und die Penaten, vol. i. pp, 52-56, 102-107} has put 
together with great erudition all the legendary indications respecting these 
regions. 
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among the Phrygians, they were directed by an oracle, as the 
only means of tranquillity, to choose for themselves as king the 
man whom they should first see approaching in a waggon. 
Gordius and Midas happened to be then coming into the 
town in their waggon, and the crown was conferred upon them. 
Their waggon, consecrated in the citadel of Gordium to Zeus 
Basileus, became celebrated from the insoluble knot whereby 
the yoke was attached, and from the severance of it after¬ 
wards by the sword of Alexander the Great. Whosoever could 
untie the knot, to him the kingdom of Asia was portended, 
and Alexander was the first whose sword both fulfilled the 
condition and realised the prophecy. 1 2 

Of these legendary Phrygian names and anecdotes we can 
make no use for historical purposes. We know nothing of 
any Phrygian kings, during the historical times j but Herodo¬ 
tus tells us of a certain Midas son of Gordius, king of Phrygia, 
who was the first foreign sovereign that ever sent offerings to 
the Delphian temple, anterior to GygSs of Lydia. This Midas 
dedicated to the Delphian god the throne on which he was in 
the habit of sitting to administer justice. Chronologers have 
referred the incident to a Phrygian king Midas placed by 
Eusebius in the tenth Olympiad—a supposition which there 
are no means of verifying. 8 There may have been a real 
Midas king of Gordium j but that there was ever any great 
united Phrygian monarchy, we have not the least ground for 
supposing. The name Gordius son of Midas again appears in 
the legend of Crcesus and Solon told by Herodotus, as part of 
the genealogy of the ill-fated prince Adrastus: here too it 
seems to represent a legendary rather than a real person. 8 

Of the Lydians I shall speak in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER XVII 


LYDIANS—MEDES—CIMMERIANS—SCYTHIANS 

The early relations between the Lydians and the Asiatic 
Greeks, anterior to the reign of Gyg£s, are not better known 
to us than those of the Phrygians. Their native music 

1 Arrian, fi 3; Justin, xL 7. 

According to another tale, Midas was son of the Great Mother herself 
(Plutarch, Caesar, 9; Hygin. feb. igr), 

2 Herodot. i. 14, with Wesseling's note. * Herodot. i. 34. 
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became partly incorporated with the Greek, as the Phrygian 
music was ■, to which it was very analogous, both in instru¬ 
ments and in character, though the Lydian mode was con¬ 
sidered by the ancients as more effeminate and enervating. 
The flute was used alike by Phrygians and Lydians, passing 
from both of them to the Greeks. But the magadis or pectis 
(a harp with sometimes as many as twenty strings, sounded 
two together in octave) is said to have been borrowed by the 
Lesbian Terpander from the Lydian banquets. 1 The flute- 
players who acquired esteem among the early Asiatic Greeks 
were often Phrygian or Lydian slaves j and even the poet 
Alkman, who gained for himself permanent renown among the 
Greek lyric poets, though not a slave bom at Sardis, as is 
sometimes said, was probably of Lydian extraction. 

It has been already mentioned that Homer knows nothing 
of Lydia or Lydians. He names Maeonir.ns in juxtaposition 
with ICarians, and we are told by Herodotus that the people 
once called Mseonian received the new appellation of Lydian 
from Lydus son of Atys. Sardis, whose almost inexpugnable 
citadel was situated on a precipitous rock on the northern side 
of the ridge of Tmdlus, overhanging the plain of the river 
Hermus, was the capital of the Lydian kings. It is not named 
by Homer, though he mentions both Tm 61 us and the neigh¬ 
bouring Gygaean lake: the fortification of it was ascribed to an 
old Lydian king named MSISs, and strange legends were told 
concerning it® Its possessors were enriched by the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the river Paktdlus, which flowed down from 
Mount Tmfilus towards the Hermus, bringing considerable 
quantities of gold in its sands. To this cause historians often 
ascribed the abundant treasure belonging to Croesus and his 
predecessors. But Croesus possessed, besides, other mines 
near Pergamus; 8 while another cause of wealth is also to be 
found in the general industry of the Lydian people, which the 
circumstances mentioned respecting them seem to attest They 
were the first people (according to Herodotus) who ever carried 
on retail trade j and the first to coin money of gold and silver. 1 

The archaeologists of Sardis in the time of Herodotus (a 
century after the Persian conquest) carried very far back the 
antiquity of the Lydian monarchy, by means of a series of 
names which are m great part, if not altogether, divine and 

1 Pindar, ap, Athenee. xlv. p, 635; compare Telestfe ap. Athewe. xiv. 
p. €26; Pausan. ix. 5, 4. 

9 Herodot. i. 84. 8 Aristot. MirabiL Ansctjltafc 52. ■ , 

4 Herodot. L 94. 
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heroic. Herodotus gives us first Manes, Atys, and Lydus— 
next a line of kings beginning with Herakles, twenty-two in 
number, succeeding each other from father to son and lasting 
for 505 years. The first of this line of Herakleid kings was 
Agron, descended from Herakles in the fourth generation— 
Herakles, Alkteus, Ninus, BSlus, and Agrdn. The twenty- 
second prince of this Herakleid family, after an uninterrupted 
succession, of father and son during 505 years, was Kandaules, 
called by the Greeks Myrsilus the son of Myrsus. With him 
the dynasty ended, and ended by one of those curious inci¬ 
dents which Herodotus has narrated with his usual dramatic, 
yet unaffected, emphasis. It was the divine will that Kan¬ 
daules should be destroyed, and he lost his rational judgement. 
Having a wife the most beautiful woman in Lydia, his vanity 
could not be satisfied without exhibiting her naked person to 
GygGs son of Daskylus, his principal confidant and the com¬ 
mander of his guards. In spite of the vehement repugnance 
of GygGs, this resolution was executed ; but the wife became 
aware of the inexpiable affront, and took her measures to 
avenge it. Surrounded by her most faithful domestics, she 
sent for Gyges, and addressed him,—“Two ways are now open 
to thee, Gyges : take which thou wilt. Either kill Kandaules, 
wed me, and acquire the kingdom of Lydia—or else thou must 
at once perish. For thou hast seen forbidden things, and 
either thou, or the man who contrived it for thee, must die.” 
Gyges in vain entreated to be spared so terrible an alternative: 
he was driven to the option, and he chose that which promised 
safety to himself. 1 The queen, planting him in ambush be¬ 
hind the bed-chamber door, in the very spot where KandaulGs 
had placed him as a spectator, armed mm with a dagger -which 
he plunged into the heart of the sleeping king. 

Thus ended the dynasty of the Herakleids ; yet there was a 
large party in Lydia who indignantly resented the death of 
KandaulGs, and took arms against Gyges. A civil war ensued, 
which both parties at length consented to terminate by reference 
to the Delphian oracle. The decision of that holy referee being 
given in favour of Gyges, the kingdon of Lydia passed to his 
dynasty, called the Mermnadse. But the oracle accompanied 
its verdict with an intimation that in the person of the fifth 
descendant of GygGs, the murder of KandaulGs would be 
avenged—a warning of which (Herodotus innocently remarks) 

1 Herodot. L 13. aipierm airrbs veoieivai —a phrase to which Gibbon 
has ascribed an intended irony which it is difficult to discover in 

Watt Ip*' ’ 
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no one took any notice, until it was actually fulfilled in the 
person of Croesus. 1 

In this curious legend, which marks the commencement of 
the dynasty called Mermnadse, the historical kings of Lydia— 
we cannot determine how much, or whether any part, is his¬ 
torical. Gygfis was probably a real man, contemporary with 
the youth of the poet Archilochus j but the name Gygfis is also 
an heroic name in Lydian archaeology. He is the eponymus 
of the Gygaean lake near Sardis. Of the many legends told 
respecting him, Plato has preserved one, according to which, 
Gyges is a mere herdsman of the king of Lydia : after a terrible 
storm and earthquake he sees near him a chasm in the earth, 
into which he descends and finds a vast horse of brass, hollow 
and partly open, wherein there lies a gigantic corpse with a 
golden ring. This ring he carries away, and discovers unex¬ 
pectedly that it possesses the miraculous property of rendering 
him invisible at pleasure. Being sent on a message to the 
king he makes the magic ring available to his ambition. He 
first possesses himself of the person of the queen, then with her 
aid assassinates the king, and finally seizes the sceptre.® 

The legend thus recounted by Plato, thoroughly Oriental in 
character, has this one point in common with the Herodotean, 
that the adventurer GygSs, through the favour and help of the 
'queen, destroys the king and becomes his successor. , Feminine 
preference and patronage are the cause of his prosperity. 
Klausen has shown 8 that this “aphrodisiac influence” runs in 
a peculiar maimer through many of the Asiatic legends, both 
divine and heroic. The Phrygian Midas of Gordius (as before 
recounted) acquires the throne by marriage with a divinely 
privileged maiden: the favour, shown by Aphrodite to Anchisfis, 
confers upon the -ffineadte sovereignty in the Troad: moreover 
the great Phrygian and Lydian goddess Rhea or CybelS has 
always her favoured and self-devoting youth Atys, who is 
worshipped along with her, and who serves as a sort 
of mediator between her and mankind. The feminine 
element appears predominant in Asiatic mythes. Midas, 
Sardanapalus, Sand6n, and even HSraklSs, 4 are described as 

1 Herodot. i. 13. rotrav rau (was .... Xiyov olSiva iteuuvro, irpU> 
S}j brtrtXiirSii. 

a Plato, Republ. ii.' p. 360; Cicero, Oflic. iii. 9. Plato (x. p. 6li) 
compares very suitably the ring of Gyg 2 s to the helmet of Hadds. 

8 See Klausen, AJneas und die Penaten, pp. 34, no, &c. t compare 
' Menke, Lydiaca, ch. 8, 9. 

4 See the article of O. Milller in the Rheinisch. Museum ftlr PHIologle, 
Jahrgang, iii. p. 22-38 ; also Movers, Die Fhonider, ch. xii. p, 452^470. 
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clothed in women’s attire and working at the loom ; while on 
the other hand the Amazons and Semiramis achieve great 
conquests. 

Admitting therefore the historical character of the Lydian 
kings called Mermnadas, beginning with GygSs about 715-690 
B.C., and ending with Crcesus, we find nothing but legend to 
explain to us the circumstances which led to their accession. 
Still less can we make out anything respecting the preceding 
kings, or determine whether Lydia was ever in former times 
connected with or dependent upon the kingdom of Assyria, as 
KtSsias affirmed. 1 Nor can we certify the reality or dates of 
the old Lydian kings named by the native historian Xanthus, 
—Alkimus, KamblSs, AdramytSs. 2 * One piece of valuable 
information, however, we acquire from Xanthus—the distribu¬ 
tion of Lydia into two parts, Lydia proper and Torrhebia, 
which he traces to the two sons of Atys—Lydus and Torrhebus; 
he states that the dialect of the Lydians and TorrMbians 
differed much in the same degree as that of Doric and Ionic 
Greeks.® Torrhgbia appears to have included the valley of the 
Kaister, south of Tmfilus, and near to the frontiers of Karia. 

With Gyggs, the Mermnad king, commences the series of 
aggressions from Sardis upon die Asiatic Greeks, which 
ultimately ended in their subjection. Gygfis invaded the 
territories of MilStus and Smyrna, and even took the city 
(probably not the citadel) of Kolophdn. Though he thus 
however made war upon the Asiatic Greeks, he was munificent 
in his donations to the Grecian god of Delphi. His numerous 
as well as costly offerings were seen in the temple by Herodotus. 
Elegiac compositions of the poet Mimnermus celebrated the 
valour of the Smyrnsans in their battle with Gygfis. 4 We hear 
also, in a story which bears the impress of Lydian more than 
of Grecian fancy, of a beautiful youth of Smyrna named 
Magnus, to whom Gyges was attached, and who incurred the 
displeasure of his countrymen for having composed verses in 
celebration of the victories of the Lydians over the Amazons. 
To avenge the ill-treatment received by this youth, Gyg&s 

1 Diodor. ii. 2. Niebuhr also conceives that Lydia was in early days a 
portion of the Assyrian empire (Kleine Schri/len, p. 371). 

* Xanthi Fragment. 10,1*, 19, ed. Didot; Athenas, x. p. 415; Nikolaus 
Damasc. p. 36, Orelii. 

* Xanthi Fiagm. 1, 2 j Dionys. Halik. A. R. L 28; Stephan. Byz. v. 

The whole genealogy given by Dionysius is probably borrowed 
from Xanthus— Zeus, Mints, Xotys, Asifis and Atys, Lydus and Tor- 
rhebus. 

4 Herod, i. 14 j Pausan. ix. 2<j, 2. 
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attacked the territory of Magnesia (probably Magnesia on 
Sipylus) and after a considerable struggle took the city. 1 

How far the Lydian kingdom of Sardis extended during the 
reign of Gyg£s, we have no means of ascertaining. Strabo 
alleges that the whole Troad 3 belonged to him, and that the 
Greek settlement of Abydus on the Hellespont was established 
by the Milesians only under his auspices. On what authority 
this statement is made, we are not told, and it appears doubt¬ 
ful, especially as so many legendary anecdotes are connected 
with the name of Gyg£s. This prince reigned (according to 
Herodotus) thirty-eight years, and was succeeded by his son 
Ardys, who reigned forty-nine years (about b.c. 678-629). We 
learn that he attacked the Milesians, and took the Ionic city 
of PriSnA Yet this possession cannot have been maintained, 
for the city appears afterwards as autonomous. 8 His long 
reign however was signalised by two events, both of considerable 
moment to the Asiatic Greeks; the invasion of the Cimmerians 
—and the first approach to collision (at least the first of which 
we have any historical knowledge) between the inhabitants of 
Lydia and those of Upper Asia under the Median kings. 

It is affirmed by all authors that the Medes were originally 
numbered among the subjects of the great Assyrian empire, of 
which Nineveh (or Ninos as the Greeks calls it) was the chief 
town, and Babylon one of the principal portions. That the 
population and power of these two great cities (as well as of 
several others which the Ten Thousand Greeks in their march 
found ruined and deserted in those same regions) is of high 
antiquity, 4 there is no room for doubting. But it is noway 
incumbent upon a historian of Greece to entangle himself in 
the mazes of Assyrian chronology, or to weigh the degree 
of credit to which the conflicting statements of Herodotus, 
Ktgsias, Berosus, AbydSnus, &c., are entitled. With the 
Assyrian empire 5 —which lasted, according to Herodotus, 520 

1 Nikolaus Damasc. p. 52, ed. Orclli. 3 Strabo, xiii. p. 59a 

* Herodot. i. 15. * Xenophon. Anabas. iii. 4, 7; 10, XT. 

• Herodot. i. 93 j ICtgsias, Fragm. Assyr. xiii. p. 4x5, ed. Bair.; Diodor, 
ii. ax. Kt&ias gives 30 generations of Assyrian longs from Ninyas to 
Sardanapalus i Velleius, 33: Eusebius, '33: Syneellus, 40: Castor, 27 : 
Cephalion, 23. See Babr ad Ctesiam, p. 428. The Babylonian chronology 
of Berosus (a priest of Belus, about 280 B.c.) gave 86 kings and 34,000 
years from the deluge to the Median occupation of Babylon; then 1433 
years down to the reign of Fhul king of Assyria (Berosi Fragments, p. 8, 
ed. Richter). 

Mr. Clinton sets forth the chief statements and discrepancies respecting 
Assyrian chronolovy in his Appendix, c. 4. But the supposition* to which 
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years, according to Ktesias, 1360 years — -the Greeks have no 
ascertainable connexion. The city of Nineveh appears to 
have been taken by the Medes a little before the year 600 b.c. 
(in so far as the chronology can be made out), and exercised 
no influence upon Grecian affairs. Those inhabitants of Upper 
Asia, with whom the early Greeks had relation, were the Medes, 
and the Assyrians or Chaldseans of Babylon—both originally 
subject to the Assyrians of Nineveh—both afterwards acquiring 
independence—and both ultimately embodied in the Persian 
empire. At what time either of them became first independent, 
we do not know. 1 The astronomical canon, which gives a list of 

he resorts, in order to bring them into harmony, appear to me uncertified 
and gratuitous. 

Compare the different, but not more successful track followed by Larcher 
(Chronologic, c. 3, p. I 45 -* 57 )- 

1 Here again both Larcher and Mr. Clinton represent the time, at which 
the Medes made themselves independent of Assyria, as perfectly ascertained, 
though Larcher places it in 748 B. C. , and Mr. Clinton in 7 1 1 B. c. “ LMpo- 
que ne me paroit pas douteuse " (Chronologie, c. iv. p. 157), says Larcher. 
Mr. Clinton treats the epoch of 711 B.C. for this same event, as fixed upon 
“the authority of Scripture,” and reasons upon it in more than one place 
as a fact altogether indisputable (Appendix, c. iii. p. 259): “We may 
collect from Scripture that the Medes did not become independent till after 
the death of Sennacherib j and accordingly Josephus (Ant. x. 2), having 
related the death of this king and the miraculous recovery of Hezekiah from 
sickness, adds —tv robrtp T<jl xpbvtp uwffiri tSv ‘Aoovplmv apxV 

KaraMiBijvai. But the death of Sennacherib, as will be shown here¬ 
after, is determined to the beginning of 711 B.C. The Median revolt, then, 
did not occur before B.C. 711 ; which refutes Conringius, who raises it to 
B.C. 715, and Valckenaer, who raises it to B.C. 741. Herodotus indeed 
implies an interval of some space between the revolt of the Medes and the 
election of DeiokSs to be king. But these anni hffaaiXevTot could not have 
been prior to the fifty-three years of Deiokfs, since the revolt is limited by 
Scripture to B.C. 711. Again, p. 261, he says, respecting the four Median 
kings mentioned by Eusebius before DfilokSs—“If they existed at all, they 
governed Media during the empire of the Assyrians, as we know from 
Scripture." And again, p, 280—“The precise date of the termination (of 
the Assyrian empire) in B.c. 711 is given by Scripture, with which 
Herodotus agrees," &c. 

Mr. Clinton here treats, more than once, the revolt of the Medes as fixed 
to the year 711 b.c. by Scripture; but be produces no passage of Scripture 
to justify his allegation: and the passage which he cites from Josephus 
alludes, not to the Median revolt, but to the destruction of the As(ynan 
empire by_ the Medes, Herodotus represents the Medes as revolting from 
the Assyrian empire, and maintaining their independence for some time 
(undefined in extent) before the election of Mokes as king: but be gives 
us no means of determining the date of the Median revolt. When Mr. 
Clinton says (p. 280, Note O.)—“I suppose Herodotus to place the revolt 
of the Medes in Olymp.17, 2, since he places the accession of D&okfis in 
Olymp. 17, 3,”—this is a conjecture of his owns and the narrative of 
Herodotus seems plainly to imply that he conceived an interval far greater 
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kings of Babylon beginning with what is called the rera of 
Nabonassar, or 747 b.c., does not prove at what epoch these 

than one year between these two events. Diodorus gives the same interval 
as lasting for many generations (Diod. ii. 32). 

We know—both from Scripture and from the Phoenician annals, as cited 
by Josephus—that the Assyrians of Nineveh were powerful conquerors in 
Syria, Judsea, and Phoenicia, during the reigns of Salmaneser and Senna¬ 
cherib. The statement of Josephus further implies that Media was subject 
to Salmaneser, who took the Israelites from their country into Media and 
Persis, and brought the Cuthreans out of Media and Persis into the lands of 
the Israelites (Joseph, ix. 14, I; x. 9, 7). We know further that after 
Sennacherib, the Assyrians of Nineveh are no more mentioned as invaders 
or disturbers of Syria or Judsea; the Chaldseans or Babylonians become 
then the enemies whom those countries have to dread. Josephus tells us, 
that at this epoch the Assyrian empire was destroyed by the Medes—or, as 
he says in another place, by the Medes and Babylonians (x. 2, 2; x. 5, 1). 
Here is good evidence for believing that the Assyrian empire of Nineveh 
sustained at this time a great shock and diminution of power. But as to 
the nature of this diminution, and the way in which it was brought about, 
it appears to me that there is a discrepancy of authorities which we have no 
means of reconciling—Josephus follows the same view as Ktesias, of the 
destruction of the empire of Nineveh by the Medes and Babylonians united, 
while Herodotus conceives successive revolts of the territories dependent 
upon Nineveh, beginning with that of the Medes, and still leaving Nineveh 
flourishing and powerful in its own territory. Herodotus further conceives 
Nineveh as taken by Kyaxarfs the Mede, about the year 600 b.c., without 
any mention of Babylonians—on the contrary, in his representation, 
Nitokris the queen of Babylon is afraid of the Medes (i. 185), partly from 
the general increase of their power, but especially from their having taken 
Nineveh (though Mr. Clinton tells us, p. 275, that "Nineveh was destroyed 
b.c. 606, as we have seen from the united testimonies of the Scripture and 
Herodotus, by the Medes and Babylonians"). 

Construing fairly the text of Herodotus, it will appear that he conceived 
the relations of these oriental kingdoms between 800 and 560 b.c. differently 
on many material points from Kt&ias, or Berosus, or Josephus. And he 
himself expressly tells us, that'he heard " four different tales” even respect¬ 
ing Cyrus (i. 95)—much more respecting events anterior to Cyrus by more 
than a century. 

The chronology of the Medes, Babylonians, Lydians, and Greeks in Asia, 
when we come to the seventh century B.c., acquires some fixed points which 
give us assurance of correctness within certain limits j but above the year 
700 b . c . no such fixed points can be detected. We cannot discriminate the 
historical from the mythical in our authorities—we cannot reconcile them 
with each other, except by violent changes and conjectures—-nor can we 
determine which of them ought to be set aside in favour of the other. The 
names and dates of the Babylonian kings down from Nabonassar, in the 
Canon of Ptolemy, are doubtless authentic, but they are names and dates 
only. When we come to apply them to illustrate real or supposed matters 
of fact,' drawn from other sources, they only create s new embarrassment, 
for even the names of the kings as reported by different authors do not 
agree, and Mr. Clinton informs us (p. 277)—"In tracing the identity of 
Eastern kings, the times and the transactions are better guides than the 
names; for these, from many well-known causes (as the changes which. 
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Babylonian chiefs became independent of Nineveh: and the 
catalogue of Median kings, which Herodotus begins with 
Deiokes, about 709-711 b.c,, is commenced by KtSsias more 
than a century earlier—moreover the names in the two lists are 
different almost from first to last. 

For the historian of Greece, the Medes first begin to acquire 
importance about 656 b.c., under a king whom Herodotus 
calls PhraortSs, son of Deiokfs. Respecting Dfiiokes himself, 
Herodotus recounts to us how he came to be first chosen king. 1 
The seven tribes of Medes dwelt dispersed in separate villages, 
without any common authority, and the mischiefs of anarchy 
were painfully felt among them. Deiokes, having acquired 
great reputation in his own village as a just man, was invoked 
gradually by all the adjoining villages to settle their disputes. 
As soon as his efficiency in this vocation, and the improvement 
which he brought about, had become felt throughout all the 
tribes, he artfully threw up his post and retired again into 
privacy,—upon which the evils of anarchy revived in a manner 
more intolerable than before. The Medes had now no choice 
except to elect a king. The friends of Dfi'iokfes expatiated so 
warmly upon his virtues, that he was the person chosen. 3 The 
first step of the new king was to exact from the people a body 
of guards selected by himself; next, he commanded them to 
build the city of Ekbatana, upon a hill surrounded with seven 
concentric circles of walls, his own palace being at the top 
and in the innermost. He further organised the scheme of 
Median despotism; the king, though his person was constantly 
secluded in a fortified palace, inviting written communications 
from all aggrieved persons, and administering to each the 
decision or the redress which is required—informing himself, 

they undergo in passing through the Greek language, and the substitution 
of a title or an epithet for the name), are variously reported, so that the 
same king- frequently appears under many different appellations .” Here 
then is a new problem: we are to employ "the times and transactions” to 
identify the lanes: but unfortunately the times are marked only by the 
succession of kings, and the transactions are known only by statements 
always scanty and often irreconcileable with each other. So that our means 
of identifying the kings are altogether insufficient, and whoever will examine 
the process of identification as it appears in Mr. Clinton’s chapters, will see 
that it is in a high degree arbitrary; more arbitrary still are the processes 
which he employs for bringing about a forced harmony between discrepant 
authorities. Nor _ is Volney (Chronologie d*H 4 rodote, vol. i. p. 383-429) 
more satisfactory in his chronological results. 

1 Herodot. L 96-100. 

* Herodot. L 97. &s 8* ly&> Sotclu, n&Kiara fAeyov of too AtiTinea <pl\ oi, 
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moreover, of passing events by means of ubiquitous spies and 
officials, who seized all wrong-doers and brought them to the 
palace for condign punishment. DelokSs further constrained 
the Medes to abandon their separate abodes and concentrate 
themselves in Ekbatana, from whence all the powers of govern¬ 
ment branched out. And the seven distinct fortified circles 
in the town, coinciding as they do with the number of the 
Median tribes, were probably conceived by Herodotus as 
intended each for one distinct tribe—the tribe of DfiiokSs 
occupying the innermost along with himself. 1 

Except the successive steps of this well-laid political plan, 
we hear of no other acts ascribed to Ddiokfis. He is said to 
have held the government for fifty-three years, and then dying, 
was succeeded by his son Phraortfis. Of the real history of 
DSiokfis, we cannot be said to know anything. For the 
interesting narrative of Herodotus, of which the above is an 
abridgment, presents to us in all its points Grecian society and 
ideas, not Oriental. It is like the discussion which the historian 
ascribes to the seven Persian conspirators, previous to the 
accession of Darius—whether they shall adopt an oligarchical, 
a democratical, or a monarchical form of government ;* or it 
may be compared, perhaps more aptly still, to the Cyropsedia 
of Xenophon, who beautifully and elaborately works out an 
ideal such as Herodotus exhibits in brief outline. The story 
of DSIokSs describes what may be called the despot’s progress, 
first as candidate and afterwards as fully established. Amidst 
the active political discussion carried on by intelligent Greeks 
in the days of Herodotus, there were doubtless many stories of 
the successful arts of ambitious despots, and much remark as to 
the probable means conducive to their success, of a nature 
similar to those in the Politics of Aristotle: one of these tales 
Herodotus has employed to decorate the birth and infancy of 
the Median monarchy. His DSIokSs begins like a clever Greek 
among other Greeks, equal, free and disorderly. He is athirst 
for despotism from the beginning, and is forward in manifest¬ 
ing his rectitude and justice, "as beseems a candidate for 

1 Herodot. i, 99, loo. OleoSn/ojSfvTinr Bi irdvrav, nitr/icv rivSt 
AijiiJioji wp&ris tori & naraimiirdutvos' flirt itnirai raph fiijUva 

Si iyyfKuv Si irdyra xpfsaSai, iaairStu ^aci\ia fnrb firiStvir fpbs Si 
roiroun Sri, yeXau rt Hal nriety iyrlaa, not Strain that rtvri yt alaxpay, 
&c. and . ... of Kardcrianrai rt cal Karfiicaat %trav itvh natrav rV xdpsy 
■njt ipX e - 

1 Herodot. Hi. 80-82. Herodotus, while he positively asserts the 

f enuineness of these deliberations, lets drop the intimation that many of 
is contemporaries regarded them as of Grecian coinage. • . 
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command; ”* he passes into a despot by the public vote, and 
receives %vhat to the Greeks was the great symbol and instru¬ 
ment of such transition, a personal body-guard; he ends by 
organising both the machinery and the etiquette of a despotism 
in the Oriental fashion, like the Cyrus of Xenophon. 2 Only 
that both these authors maintain the superiority of their Grecian 
ideal over Oriental reality, by ascribing both to Dei'okfes and 
Cyrus a just, systematic and laborious administration, such as 
their own experience did not present to them in Asia. Probably 
Herodotus had visited Ekbatana (which he describes and 
measures like an eye-witness, comparing its circuit to that of 
Athens), and there heard that Deiokes was the builder of the 
city, the earliest known Median king, and the first author of 
those public customs which struck him as peculiar, after a 
revolt from Assyria: the interval might then be easily filled up, 
between Median autonomy and Median despotism, by inter¬ 
mediate incidents such as would have accompanied that 
transition in the longitude of Greece. The features of these 
inhabitants of Upper Asia, for a thousand years forward from 
the time at which we are now arrived—under the descendants 
of Deiokes, of Cyrus, of ArsakGs, and of Ardshir—are so 
unvarying, 3 that we are much assisted in detecting those 

1 Herodot. i. 96. ’Eivrav Si atrovipuv srAvrav &vh tV fiimpov, SSe 
atm Is rvpavvtSas urtpiTjh&ov. 'Avty fr toiiTI ItJjSoicri lyivt to aoiphs, t# 
0 tvopa Ait'i&in)! .... OItoi 6 Antics IpaaBds rvpavvlSos lirotee 
rolaoe, &c. .... '0!i 84, o!b prreiiptvos ipx'hr , i Bis re *al Sfoaios 

* Compare the chapters above referred to in Herodotus with the eighth 
hook of the Cyropmdia, wherein Xenophon describes the manner in which 
the Median despotism was put in effective order and turned to useful 
account by Cyrus, especially the arrangements for imposing on the 
imagination of his subjects {Karayoirreieiv, viil I, 40)—(it is a small thing, 
but marks the cognate plan of Herodotus and Xenophon), Deiokes forbids 
his subjects to laugh or spit in his presence. Cyrus also directs that no one 
shall spit, or wipe his nose, or turn round to look at anything, when the 
king is present (Herodot. L 99 j Xen. Cyrop. viii. 1, 42). Again, viil- 3, 
I, about the pompous procession of Cyrus when he rides out—teal yttp airvs 
rijs if«xd<r*»s 4 <sepv6r>ts fi/uv SoKti pla run Tt^vStv that ray p<spt)x<wt]p(- 
vav, rip 4 pxV pb tintarafpiyirroy that —analogous to the Median D&fokSs 
in Herodotus—TauTO Si rrtpX iaurbv Irlpvuve r&ySt eTyepey, See. Cyrus 
— ip<pavt£uy Si «al toDto oti jrspl woX\oS frroiefro, /tjjSeVa plire <pl\ov 
ASiptiv pfyre <rup.pa.xov, 4 X \4 vi Stpaiov icrxupis ipav (Cyrop. viii. I, 26). 
DlioiSs—fiv rh Stpaiov tpvAitrtrav xaAiwis (Herodot. i. too). Cyrus 
provides numerous persons who serve to him as eyes and ears throughout 
the country (Cyrop. viii. 2, 12). blioils has many Karlrponoi and 
kot 4 )kqqi (Herodot ib.). 

* When the Roman emperor Claudius sends the young Parthian prince 
MeherdatSs, who had been an hostage at Rome, to occupy the kingdom 
which the Parthian envoys tendered to him, he rives him some rood advice, 
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occasions in which Herodotus or others infuse into their history 
indigenous Grecian ideas, 

Phraortes (658-636 b.c.), having extended the dominion of 
the Medes over a large portion of Upper Asia, and conquered 
both the Persians and several other nations, was ultimately 
defeated and slain in a war against the Assyrians of Nineveh ; 
who, though deprived of their external dependencies, were yet 
brave and powerful by themselves. His son JKyaxar&s (636- 
595 b.c.) followed up with still greater energy the same plans 
of conquest, and is said to have been the first who introduced 
any organisation into the military force—before his time, archers, 
spearmen and cavalry had been confounded together indis¬ 
criminately, until this monarch established separate divisions 
for each. He extended the Median dominion to the eastern 
bank of the Halys, which river afterwards, by the conquests of 
the Lydian king Croesus, became the boundary between the 
Lydian and Median empires j and he carried on war for six 
years with Alyattes king of Lydia, in consequence of the refusal 
of the latter to give up a band of Scythian Nomads, who having 
quitted the territory of Ivyaxarls in order to escape severities 
with which they were menaced, had sought refuge as suppliants 
in Lydia. 1 The war, indecisive as respects success, was brought 
to its close by a remarkable incident. In the midst of a battle 
between the Median and Lydian armies there happened a total 
eclipse of the sun, which occasioned equal alarm to both 
parties, and induced them immediately to cease hostilities. 2 
The Kilik'ian prince Syennesis, and the Babylonian prince 

conceived in the school of Greek and Roman politics,—“ Addidit prsecepta, 
ut non dorainalionem ac servos, sed rectorem et cives, cogitaret: clemen- 
tiaraque ac justiliam, quanto ignara barbaris, tanto toieratioia, capesseret." 
(Tacit. Annal. xii. II.) 

1 The passage of such Nomadic hordes from one government in the East 
to another, has been always, and is even down to the present day, a 
frequent cause of dispute between the different governments: they are 
valuable both as tributaries and as soldiers, The Turcoman Bats (so these 
Nomadic tribes are now called) in the north-east of Persia frequently pass 
backwards and forwards, as their convenience suits, from the Persian 
territory to the Usbeks of Khiva and Bokhara: wars between Persia and 
Russia have been in like manner occasioned by the transit of the Bats 
across the frontier from Persia into Georgia: $0 also the Kurd tribes near 
Mount Zagros have caused by their movements quarrels between the 
Persians and the Turks. 

See Morier, Account of the Iliy&ts or Wandering Tribes of Persia, in the 
Journal of the Geographical Society of London, 1837, vol vii. p. 240, and 
Carl Ritter, Erdkunde von Asien, West-Asien, Band ii. Abtheiluig ii. 
Abachnitt il, sect. 8, p. 387. 

a Herodob i. 74 - 103 ' 
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Labynctus interposed their mediation, and effected a recon¬ 
ciliation between Kyaxar£s and Alyattes, one of the conditions 
of which was, that AlyattSs gave his daughter Axyenis in 
marriage to Astyages son of Kyaxarfis. In this manner began 
the connexion between the Lydian and Median kings which 
afterwards proved so ruinous to Croesus. It is affirmed that 
the Greek philosopher Thales foretold this eclipse j but we may 
reasonably consider the supposed prediction as not less apocry¬ 
phal than some others ascribed to him, and doubt whether at 
that time any living Greek possessed either knowledge or 
scientific capacity sufficient for such a calculation. 1 The eclipse 
itself, and its terrific working upon the minds of the combatants, 
are facts not to be called in question j though the diversity of 
opinion among chronologists, respecting the date of it, is 
astonishing. 3 

1 Compare the analogous case of the prediction of the coming olive crop 
ascribed to Thalgs (Aristot. Polit i. 4, 5; Cicero De Divmat. i. 3). 
Anaxagoras is asserted to have predicted the fall of an aerolithe (Aristot. 
Meteorol. j. 7; Pliny, H. N. ii. 58; Plutarch, Lysand. c. J). 

Thalfe is said by Herodotus to have predicted that the eclipse would 
take place “ in the year in which it actually did occur ”—a statement so 
vague that it strengthens the grounds of doubt. 

The fondness of the Ionians for exhibiting the wisdom of their eminent 
philosopher Thal£s in conjunction with the history of the Lydian kings; 
may be seen further in the story of Thalfis and Croesus at the river Halys 
(Herod, i. 75)—a story which Herodotus himself disbelieves. 

2 Consult, for the chronological views of these events, Larcher ad 
Herodot. i. 74; Volney, Rechercbes sur l’Histoire Ancienne, vol. i. p. 
330—355 j Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, vol. i. p. 418 (Note ad B.c. 
617, 2); Des Vignoles, Chronologie del’IIistoire Samte, vol. ii. p. 243; 
Xdeler, Handbucn der Chronologie, vol. i. p. 209. 

No less than eight different dates have been assigned by different chrono¬ 
logists for this eclipse—the most ancient 625 b.c., the most recent 583 b.c. 
Volney is for 625 B.c. ; Larcher for 597 B,c.; Des Vignoles for 585 b.c. ; 
Mr. Clinton for 603 B.c. Volney observes, with justice, that the eclipse on 
this occasion “ n’est pas l'accessoire, la broderie du fait, mais le fait 
principal lui-m£me ” (p. 347): the astronomical calculations concerning the 
edipseare therefore by far the most important items in the chronological 
reckoning of this event. 

Three eminent astronomers, Francis Bally, Oltmanns, and Ideler, have 
fixed upon the eclipse of b.c. 610, September 30, as the only one fulfilling 
the conditions required by the narrative. Lastly, in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society of London for 1853, Professor Airy has 
inserted an elaborate article “ On the Eclipses of Agathoklgs, Tbalfis, and 
Xerx€s, H p, 179-200. That which he calls the “ Eclipse of Thalfis ” (or 
said to have been predicted by Thal8s), is the event now under discussion, 
described by Herodotus, i. 74. Although three such astronomers as Francis 
Baily, Oltmanns, and Ideler had agreed, after researches undertaken 
independently of each other, in fixing on the solar eclipse of 610 b.c. as the 
only one, within possible limits of time, which would satisfy the conditions 
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It was after this peace with Alyattls, as far as we can make 
out the series of events in Herodotus, that Kyaxares collected 
all his forces and laid siege to Nineveh, but was obliged to 
desist by the unexpected inroad of the Scythians. Nearly at 
the same time, or somewhat before the time, that Upper Asia 
was desolated by these formidable Nomads, Asia Minor too 
was overrun by other Nomads—the Cimmerians—Ardys being 
then king of Lydia; and the two invasions, both spreading 
extreme disaster, are presented to us as indirectly connected 
together in the way of cause and effect. 

The name Cimmerians appears in the Odyssey—the fable 
describes them as dwelling beyond the ocean-stream, immersed 
in darkness and unblest by the rays of Helios. Of this people 
as existent we can render no account, for they had passed away, 
or lost their identity and become subject, previous to the 
commencement of trustworthy authorities j but they seem to 
have been the chief occupants of the Tauric Chersonesus 

of Herodotus—fyet Professor Airy has shown strong grounds for mistrusting 
the lunar data on which they all proceeded. He says, “ I have examined 
every total eclipse in Oltmanns's tables, extending from B.C. 63* to B.C. 
585, and I find only out (namely, that of B.C. 585, May 28) which can have 
passed near to Asia Minor. That of B.C. 610, September 30, which was 
adopted by Baily and Oltmanns, is tuna thrown north even of the Sea of 
Azof" (p. 193). It is certain, as Professor Airy assumes, that the battfe 
described by Herodotus must have taken place somewhere in Asia Minor. 

Thus stands the case about the date of this eclipse as determined by high 
authority upon the most correct data yet attained. 

One interesting sentence I transcribe from Professor Airy, because it 
tends to confirm the general fact stated by Herodotus, apart from the 
perplexities connected with the date of the eclipse. The Professor says, 
p. r8o— 

“ Mr. Baily in the first place pointed out that only a total eclipse could 
satisfy the account of Herodotus—and that a total eclipse •would suffice. 
He lived to witness the total eclipse of 1842, but he observed it from the 
room of a house where probably he could scarcely remark the general effect 
of the eclipse. I have myself seen two total eclipses (those of 1842 and 
1851}, being on both occasions in the open country, and I can fully testify 
to the sudden and awful effect of a total eclipse. I have seen many large 
partial eclipses, and one annular eclipse concealed by clouds; and I believe 
that a large body of men, intent on military movements, would scarcely 
have remarked on these occasions anything unusual,” 

If the year 58s b.c, be recognised as the real date of the total eclipse to 
which Herodotus refers, we shall be forced to admit that Herodotus was 
mistaken In representing the battle to have taken place in the reign of 
Kyaxares, who, as far as we can make out, died in 595 B.C. The battle 
must have taken place during the reign of Astyagfe, son of Kyaxar&r j and 
Cicero (de Divinat. i. 49) distinctly states that the eclipse did ocrur in the 
reign of Astyag&, while Pliny (H. N. ii. ia) also gives the date of the 
eclipse as Olymp. 48'4, or 585 b.c. 
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(Crimea) and of the territory between that peninsula and the 
river Tyras (Dniester), at the time when the Greeks first 
commenced their permanent settlements on those coasts in the 
seventh century b.c. The numerous localities which bore their 
name, even in the time of Herodotus, 1 after they had ceased 
to exist as a nation—as well as the tombs of the Cimmerian 
kings then shown near the Tyras—sufficiently attest this fact. 
There is reason to believe that they were (like their conquerors 
and successors the Scythians) a nomadic people, mare-milkers, 
moving about with their tents and herds, suitably to the nature 
of those unbroken steppes which their territory presented, and 
which offered little except herbage in profusion. Strabo tells 
us 2 (on what authority we do not know) that they as well as 
the Treres and other Thracians, had desolated Asia Minor more 
than once before the time of Ardys, and even earlier than 
Homer. 

The Cimmerians thus belong partly to legend, partly to 
history; but the Scythians formed for several centuries an 
important section of the Grecian contemporary world. Their 
name, unnoticed by Homer, occurs for the first time in the 
Hesiodic poems. When the Homeric Zeus in the Iliad turns 
his eye away from Troy towards Thrace, he sees, besides the 
Thracians and Mysians, other tribes whose names cannot be 
made out, but whom the poet knows as milk-eaters and mare- 
milkers. 8 The same characteristic attributes, coupled with that 
of “having waggons for their dwelling-houses,” appear in Hesiod 
connected with the name of the Scythians. 4 The navigation of 
the Greeks into the Euxine gradually became more and more 
frequent, and during the last half of the seventh century b.c. 
their first settlements on its coasts were established. The 
foundation of Byzantium, as well as of the Pontic Herakleia (at 
a short distance to the east of the Thracian Bosphorus) by the 

1 Herodot. iv, n-12. Hekatceus also spoke of a town ICi muplt (Strabo, 
vii. p. 294). 

Respecting the Cimmerians, consult Ukert, Skythien, p. 360 seqq. 

a Strabo, 1. pp. 6, 59, 61. 

* Homer, Iliad, xiii. 4— 

Aftrbr £2 trdXiy rprmv otrtre 
N<kn£tt» lmrov 6 \tjy Qojikuv Ka 8 op&p.avo$ aXap 
Mwirwv y afxtnaxb>v f tew ayau&y ‘linnj/ioAywp, 

FAaKro$ayuv s 'AjStuv t«, &.v$pJn raw. 

Compare Strabo, arii, p. 553. 

4 Hesiod, Fragm. 63-64, Marktscheffel— 

els aW, ainfwus ohcC i% 6 vTtav , • . 

AiStoiras, Atkvk re, 2tnJ0as tmnjftaAyovs. 

Strabo, vii. p, 300-302. 
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Megarians, is assigned to the thirtieth Olympiad, or 658 b.c . 1 
The succession of colonies founded by the enterprise of Milesian 
citizens on the western coast of the Euxine, seems to fall not 
very long after this date—at least within the following century. 
Istria, Tyras, and Olbia or Borysthenes, were planted respectively 
near the mouths of the three great rivers Danube, Dniester, and 
Bog: Kruni, Odessus, Tomi, Kallatis, and Apolionia, were also 
planted on the south-western or Thracian coast—northward of 
the dangerous land of Salmydessus, so frequent in wrecks—yet 
south of the Danube. 0 According to the turn of Grecian 
religious faith, the colonists took out with them the worship of 
the hero Achilles (from whom perhaps the oekist and some of 
the expatriating chiefs professed to be descended), which they 
established with great solemnity both in the various towns and 
on the small adjoining islands. The earliest proof which we 
find of Scythia, as a territory familiar to Grecian ideas and feel¬ 
ing, is found in a fragment of the poet Alkseus (about b.c. 600), 
wherein he addresses Achilles 3 as “sovereign of Scythia." 
There were, besides, several other Milesian foundations on or 
near the Tauric Chersonese (Crimea) which brought the Greeks 
into conjunction with the Scythians—Herakleia Chersonesus 
and Theodosia, on the southern coast and the south-western 
comer of the peninsula—Pantikapseum and the Teian colony of 
Phanagoria (these two on the European and Asiatic sides of the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus respectively), and K£pi, Hermdnassa, 
&c. not far from Phanagoria, on the Asiatic coast of the Euxine. 
Last of all, there was, even at the extremity of the Palus Mjeotis 

1 Raoul Rochette, Histoire des Colonies Grecques, t. iii. ch. xiv. p, 
297. The dates of these Grecian settlements near the Danube are very 
vague and untrustworthy. 

s Skymnus Chius, v. 730, Fragtn. 2-25. 

* Alicoeus, Fragm. 49, Bergk j Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 306— 

* ‘A-xAXm, S ray (ySy, Schueid.) S aiSixis liiStn, 

Alkman, somewhat earlier, made mention of the IssSdones (AlTcra. Frag. 
129, Bergk j Steph. Byr. v. TmrfiSom—he called them Assldones) and’ of 
the Rhipsean mountains (Fr. 80). 

In the old epic of Arktinus, the deceased Achilles is transported to an . 
elysium in the A»uk-)j vijiros (see the argument of the Aithiopis in DUntzer’s 
Collection of Epic. Poet. Grsec, p. 15), but it may reasonably be doubted 
whether (djeroi in his poem was anything but a fancy—not yet 
localised upon the little island off the mouth of the Danube, ■ 

For the early allusions to the Fontus Euxlnus and its neighbouring 
inhabitants, found in the Greek poets, see Ukert, Skythien. pp. 15-18, 78; 
though he puts the Ionian colonies in the Pontus nearly a century too early, 
in mv judgement. 
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(Sea of Azof), the Grecian settlement of Tanais. 1 All or most 
of these seem to have been founded during the course of the 
sixth century b.c., though the precise dates of most of them 
cannot be named; probably several of them anterior to the time 
of the mystic poet Aristeas of Prokonnesus, about 54 ° B-c. His 
long voyage from the Palus Maeotis (Sea of Azof) into, the 
interior of Asia as far as the country of the Issedones (described 
in the poem, now lost, called the Arimaspian verses), implies an 
habitual intercourse between Scythians and Greeks which could 
not well have existed without Grecian establishments on the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus. 

Hekatscus of Miletus 2 appears to have given much geo¬ 
graphical information respecting the Scythian tribes. But 
Herodotus, who personally visited the town of Olbia, together 
with the inland regions adjoining to it, and probably other 
Grecian settlements in the Euxine (at a time which we may 
presume to have been about 450-440 b.c.) —and who 
conversed with both Scythians and Greeks competent to give 
him information—has left us far more valuable statements 
respecting the Scythian people, dominion, and manners, as 
they stood in his day. His conception of the Scythians, as 
well as that of HippokratSs, is precise and well defined—very 
different from that of the later authors, who use the word 
almost indiscriminately to denote all barbarous Nomads. 
His territory called Scythia is a square area, twenty days' 
journey or 4000 stadia (somewhat less than 500 English miles) 
in each direction—bounded by the Danube (the course of 
which river he conceives in a direction from N.W. to S.E.), 
the Euxine, and the Palus Maoris with the river Tanais, on 
three sides respectively—and on the fourth or north side by 

1 Compare Dr. Clarke’s description of the present commerce between 
Taganroclc (not far from the ancient Greek settlement of Tanais) and the 
Archipelago: besides exporting salt-fish, corn, leather, &c., in exchange for 
wines, fruit, &c., it is the great deposit of Siberian productions: from 
Orenburg it receives tallow, furs, iron, See,; this is doubtless as old os- 
Herodotus. (Clarke’s Travels in Russia, ch. xv. p. 330.) 

2 Hekateel Fragment., Fr. 153, 168, ed. Kiausen. Hekatseus mentioned 
the Issedones (Fr. 168 j Steph. Byz. v. ‘Itro-fiSoves); both he and Damastfo 
seem to have been familiar with the poem of Aristeas: see Iilausen, ad 
lot. 5 Steph. Byz. v. Twepflipsiot. Compare also riischyl. Prometh. 409, 
1 to, 805. 

Ilellanikus also seems to have spoken about Scythia in a manner 
generally conformable to Herodotus (Strabo, xii. p. 550). It does little 
credit to the discernment of Strabo that he treats with disdain the valuable 
Scythian chapter of Herodotus—fia-ep ‘EXAawxos teal 'HpiSorcs *o! ESSo(or. 
K*Tt<j>Kvdpi;<rat> iiuiv (ib,). 
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the nations called Agathyrsi, Neuri, Androphagi and Melanch- 
laeni. 1 However imperfect his idea of the figure of this 
territory may be found, if we compare it with a good modem 
map, the limits which he gives us are beyond all dispute: 
from the Lower Danube and the mountains eastward of 
Transylvania to the Lower Tanais, the whole area was either 
occupied by or subject to the Scythians. And this name 
comprised tribes differing materially in habits and civilisation. 
The great mass of the people who bore it, strictly Nomadic 
in their habits—neither sowing nor planting, but living only 
on food derived from animals, especially mare’s-milk and 
cheese—moved from place to place, carrying their families in 
waggons covered with wicker and leather, themselves always 
on horseback with their flocks and herds, between the 
BorysthenSs and the Palus Maoris. They hardly even 
reached so far westward as the Borysthenes, since a river (not 
easily identified) which Herodotus calls Pantikapes, flowing 
into the Borysthenes from the eastward, formed their bound¬ 
ary. These Nomads were the genuine Scythians, possess¬ 
ing the marked attributes of the race, and including among 
their number the Regal Scythians 2 * * * * * * 9 —hordes so much more 

1 Herodot. iv. ioo-ior. See, respecting the Scythia of Herodotus, the 

excellent dissertation of Niebuhr, contained in his Kleine Historische 

Schriften, “Ueber die Geschichte der Skythen, Geten, und Sarmaten,” 
p. 360, alike instructive as to the geography and the history. Also the two 
chapters in Volcker’s Mythische Geogmphie, ch. vii.-viii. sect. 23-26, 

respecting the geographical conceptions present to Herodotus in his 

description of Scythia. 

Herodotus has much in his Scythian geography, however, which no 

comment can enable us to understand. Compared with his predecessors, 
his geographical conceptions evince great improvement; but we shall have 

occasion, m the course of this history, to notice memorable examples of 
extreme misapprehension in regard to distance and bearings in these remote 
regions, common to him not only with his contemporaries, but also with his 
successors. 

9 Herodot. iv. 17-21, 46-56 j HippokratSs, De ASre, Locis et Aquis, c, 
vi. j risschyl. Prometh. 709; Justin, ri. 2. 

It is unnecessary to multiply citations respecting Nomadic life, the same 
under such wide differences both of time and of latitude—the same with the 
'*armentarius Afer” of Virgil (Georgic. iii. 343) and the “carapestres 
Scythe ” of Horace (Ode iii. 24, 12}, and the Tartars of the present day ; 
see Dr. Clarke’s Travels in Russia, ch. xiv. p. 310. 

The fourth book of Herodotus, the Tristia and Epistolae ex Ponto of 
Ovid, the Toxaris of Lucian (see c. 36, voh i. p. 544 Hemst.), and the 
Inscription of Olbia (No. 2058 in Soeckh’s Collection), convey a genuine 
picture of Scythian manners as seen by the near observer and resident— 
very different from the pleasing fancies of distant poets respecting the 
innocence of pastoral life. The poisoned arrows which Ovid so much 
VOT iv. C 
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populous and more effective in war than the rest, as to 
maintain undisputed ascendency, and to account all other 
Scythians no better than their slaves. It was to these that the 
Scythian kings belonged, by whom the religious and political 
unity of the name was maintained—each horde having its 
separate chief and to a certain extent separate worship and 
customs. But besides these Nomads, there were also agri¬ 
cultural Scythians, with fixed abodes, living more or less upon 
bread, and raising corn for exportation, along the banks of the 
Borysthenes and the Hypanis . 1 And such had been the 
influence of the Grecian settlement of Olbia at the mouth of 
the latter river in creating new tastes and habits, that two 
tribes on its western banks, the Kallippidse and the Alazfines, 
had become completely accustomed both to tillage and to 
vegetable food, and had in other respects so much departed 
from their Scythian rudeness as to be called Hellenic-Scythians, 
many Greeks being seemingly domiciled among them. 
Northward of the Alazfines lay those called the agricultural 
Scythians, who sowed com, not for food, but for sale . 3 

Such stationary cultivators were doubtless regarded by the 
predominant mass of the Scythians as degenerate brethren. 
Some historians even maintain that they belonged to a foreign 


complains of in the Sarmatians and Gette (Trist. iii. io, 6o, among other 
passages, and Lucan, iii. 270), are not noticed by Herodotus in the 
Scythians. 

The dominant Golden Horde among the Tartars, in the time of Zinghis 
Khan, has been often spoken of. Among the different Arab tribes now in 
Algeria, some are noble, others enslaved: the latter habitually, and by 
inheritance, servants of the former, following wherever ordered (Tableau 
de la Situation des Etablissemens Franjais en Algerie, p. 393, Paris, 
Mar. 1846). 

1 Ephorus placed the Karpidce immediately north of the Danube (Fragm. 
78, Marx ; Skymn. Chius, 102). I agree with Niebuhr that this is 
probably an inaccurate reproduction of the Kallipidas of Herodotus, though 
Boeckh is of a different opinion (Introduct. ad Inscriptt. Sarmatic. Corpus 
Inscript, part xi. p. 8i). The vague and dreamy statements of Ephorus, so 
far as we_ know them from the fragments, contrast unfavourably with the 
comparative precisian of Herodotus. The latter expressly separates the 
Androphagi from the Scythians —fdvas iby tSiov xol obSajuSs SuvBuciv (iv. 
18), whereas when we compare Strabo, vii. p. 302 and Skymn. Chi. 
105-115, we see that Ephorus talked of the Androphagi os a variety of 
Scythians —tSvos ivtipoipiyav 2 kb 0 up. 

The valuable inscription from Olbia (No. 2058 Boeckh) recognises 
MileXXijMr near that town. 

* Herod, iv. 17. We may illustrate this statement of Herodotus by an 
extract from Heberis journal as cited in Dr. Clarke’s Travels, ch. xv. p. 
337 •'—"The Nagay Tartars begin to the west of Marinopol; they cultivate 
a good deal of corn, yet they dislike bread as an article of food.” 
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race, standing to the Scythians merely in the relation of 
subjects 1 —an hypothesis contradicted implicitly, if not directly, 
by the words of Herodotus, and no way necessary in the 
present case. It is not from them however that Herodotus 
draws his vivid picture of the people, with their inhuman rites 
and repulsive personal features. It is the purely Nomadic 
Scythians whom he depicts, the earliest specimens of the 
Mongolian race (so it seems probable 2 ) known to history, and 

1 Niebuhr (Dissertat. ut sup. p. 360), Boeckh (Introd. Inscrip, uf :up. 
p. no) and Ritter (Vorhalle der Geschichte, p. 316) advance this opinion. 
But we ought not on this occasion to depart from the authority of Herodotus, 
whose information respecting the people of Scythia, collected by himself on 
the spot, is one of the most instructive and precious portions of his whole 
work. He is very careful to distinguish what is Scythian from what is not. 
Those tribes which Niebuhr (contrary to the sentiment of Herodotus) 
imagines not to be Scythian, were the tribes nearest and best known to 
him; probably he had personally visited them, since we know that he went 
up the river Hypanis (Bog) as high as the Exampmus, four days’ journev 
from the sea (iv, 52-81). 

That some portions of the same iSvoi should be &porqp«, and other 
portions vofidSes, is far from being without parallel; such was the case with 
the Persians, for example (Herodot i. 126), and with the Iberians between 
the Euxine and the Caspian (Strabo, xi. p. 500). 

The Pontic Greeks confounded Agathyrsus, Geldnus, and Scythes in 
the same genealogy, as being three brethren, sons of Herakles by the 
‘'E^iSra of the Hylsea (iv. 7—10). Herodotus is more precise; 
he distinguishes both the Agathyrsi and Geloni from Scythians. 

a Both Niebuhr and Boeckh account the ancient Scythians to be of 
Mongolian race (Niebuhr in the Dissertation above mentioned, Unter- 
suchungen tlber die Geschichte der Skythen, Geteu, und Sarmaten, among 
the ICIeine Historische Schrifton, p. 362; Boeckh, Corpus Inscriptt. 
Grtecarum, Introductio ad Inscriptt. Sarmatic. part xi. p. 81), Paul 
Joseph Schafarik, in his elaborate examination of the ethnography of the 
ancient people described as inhabiting northern Europe and Asia, arrives 
at the same result (Slavische AlterthUmer, Prag. 1S43, vol. i, xiii. 6, 
p. 279). 

A striking illustration of this analogy of race is noticed by Alexander von 
Humboldt, in speaking of the burial-place and the funeral obsequies of the 
Tartar Tchinghix Khan— 

“Les cruautds lors de la pompe funebre des graads-khans ressemblent 
entierement k celles que nous trouvons d^erites par H60dole (iv. 71) 
environ 1700 ans avant la mort de Tchinghiz, et 65° de longitude plus a 
l’ouest, chez les Scythes du Gerrhus et du Borysthfene.” (Humboldt, Asie 
Centrsje, vol. i. p. 244.) 

Nevertheless M. Humboldt dissents from the opinion of Niebuhr and 
Boeckh, and considers the Scythians of Herodotus to be of Indo-Gennanic, 
not of Mongolian race: Klaproth seems to adopt the same view (see 
Humboldt, Asie Centrale, vol. i. p. 401, and his valuable work, Kosmos, 
pu 491, note 383). He assumes it as a certain fact, upon what evidence I 
do not distinctly see, that no tribe of Turk or Mongol race migrated west¬ 
ward out of Central Asia until considerably later than, the time.of Herodotus. 
To make out such a negative, seems to me impossible: and the marks of 
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prototypes of the Huns and Bulgarians of later centuries. 
The Sword, in the literal sense of the word, was their chief 
god 1 —an iron scimitar solemnly elevated upon a wide and 
lofty platform, which was supported on masses of faggots 
piled underneath—to whom sheep, horses, and a portion of 
their prisoners taken in war, were offered up in sacrifice. 
Herodotus treats this sword as the image of the god Ares, thus 
putting an Hellenic interpretation upon that which he describes 
literally as a barbaric rite. The scalps and the skins of slain 
enemies, and sometimes the skull formed into a drinking-cup, 
constituted the decoration of a Scythian warrior. Whoever 
had not slain an enemy, was excluded from participation in the 
annual festival and bowl of wine prepared by the chief of each 
separate horde. The ceremonies which took place during the 
sickness and funeral obsequies of the Scythian kings (who 
were buried at Gerrhi at the extreme point to which navigation 
extended up the Borysthenfis) partook of the same sanguinary 
disposition. It was the Scythian practice to put out the eyes 
of all their slaves. The awkwardness of the Scythian frame, 
often overloaded with fat, together with extreme dirt of body, 
and absence of all discriminating feature between one man 


ethnographical analogy, so far as they go, decidedly favour the opinion of 
Niebuhr. Ukert also (Skythien, p. 266-280) controverts the opinion of 
Niebuhr. 

At the same time it must he granted that these marks are not very 
conclusive, and that many Nomadic hordes, whom no one would refer 
to the same race, may yet have exhibited an analogy of manners and 
characteristics equal to that between the Scythians and Mongols. 

The principle upon which the Indo-European family of the human race 
is defined and parted off, appears to me inapplicable to any particular case 
wherein the language of the people is unknown to us. The nations 
constituting that family have no other point of affinity except in the roots 
and structure of their language; on every other point there is the widest 
difference. To enable us to affirm that the Massagetas, or the Scythians, 
or the Alani, belonged to the Indo-European family, it would be requisite 
that we should know something of their language. But the Scythian 
language may be said to be wholly unknown; and the very few words 
which are brought to our knowledge do not tend to aid the Indo-European 


1 See the story of the accidental discovery of this Scythian sword when 
lost, by Attila the chief of the Huns (Priscus ap. Jomandem de Rebus 
Geticis, c. 35, and in Eclog. Legation, p. 50). 

Lucian in the Toxaris (c. 38, vol. iL p. 546, Hemst.) notices the worship 
of the Akinakes or Scimitar by the Scythians in plain terms, without inter¬ 
posing the idea of the god Ar£s: compare Clemen. Alexand. Protrept. p. 
25, Syi. Ammianus Marcellinus, in speaking of the Alani (xxxi, 2), as well 
as Fomponius Mela (ii. 1) and Sofinus (c. 20), copy Herodotus. Ammianus 
is more literal in his description of the Sarmatian sword-worship (xvii. 12), 
“ Eductisque mucronibus, quos pro numinibus colunt," &c. 
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and another, complete the brutish portrait 1 Mare’s milk 
(with cheese made from it) seems to have been their chief 
luxury, and probably served the same purpose of procuring 
the intoxicating drink called kumiss, as at present among the 
Bashkirs and the Kalmucks . 2 3 

If the habits of the Scythians were such as to create in the 
near observer no other feeling than repugnance, their force at 
least inspired terror. They appeared in the eyes of Thucydides 
so numerous and so formidable, that he pronounces them 
irresistible, if they could but unite, by any other nation 
within his knowledge. Herodotus, too, conceived the same 
idea of a race among whom every man was a warrior and a 
practised horse-bowman, and who were placed by their mode 
of life out of all reach of an enemy’s attack.® Moreover, 
Herodotus does not speak meanly of their intelligence, 
contrasting them in favourable terms with the general stupidity 
of the other nations bordering on the Euxine. In this respect 
Thucydides seems to differ from him. 

On the east, the Scythians of the time of Herodotus were 
separated only by the river Tanais from the Sarmatians, who 
occupied the territory for several days’ journey north-east 
of the Palus Maeotis: on the south they were divided by the 
Danube from the section of Thracians called Getfe. Both 
these nations were Nomadic, analogous to the Scythians in 
habits, military efficiency, and fierceness. Indeed Herodotus 
and HippokratSs distinctly intimate that the Sarmatians were 
nothing but a branch of Scythians , 4 speaking a Scythian dialect, 

1 Herodot. iv. 3-62, 71-75; SaphoklSs, Ginomaus—ap. Athena. ix. 
p. 410 j Hippokratds, De ASre, Locis et Aquis, ch. vi. s. 91-99, &c. 

It is seldom that we obtain, in reference to the modes of life of an ancient 
population, two such excellent witnesses as Herodotus and Hippokratls 
about the Scythians. 

Hippokiates was accustomed to see the naked figure in its highest 
perfection at the Grecian games: hence perhaps he is led to dwell more 
emphatically on the corporeal defects of the Scythians. 

3 See Fallas, Reise dutch Russland, and Dr. Clarke, Travels in Russia, 
ch. xii p. 238. 

3 Thucyd. ii 95; Herodot. ii 46-47 : his idea of the formidable power 
of the Scythians seems also to he implied in his expression (c. 81), xnl 
ixlyovs, Sis 2 iei 9 as that. 

Herodotus holds the same language about the Thracians, however, as 
Thucydides about the Scythians—irresistible, if they could but act with 
union (v. 3). 

4 The testimony of Herodotus to this effect (iv. 1x0-117) seems dear 
and positive, especially as to the language, Hippokratfe also calls the 
SauromatEe tSvas 3kvBikSs> (De ASre, Locis et Aquis, c. vi sect 89, 
Petersen). 
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and distinguished from their neighbours on the other side of 
the Tanais chiefly by this peculiarity—that the women among 
them were warriors hardly less daring and expert than the men. 
This attribute of Sarmatian women, as a matter of fact, is well 
attested—though Herodotus has thrown over it an air of 
suspicion not properly belonging to it, by his explanatory 
genealogical mythe, deducing the Sarmatians from a mixed 
breed between the Scythians and the Amazons. 

The wide extent of steppe eastward and north-eastward of 
the Tanais, between the Ural mountains and the Caspian, and 
beyond the possessions of the Sarmatians, was traversed by 
Grecian traders, even to a good distance in the direction of the 
Altai mountains—the rich produce of gold, both in Altai and 
Ural, being the great temptation. First (according to Hero¬ 
dotus) came the indigenous Nomadic nation called Budini, 
who dwelt to the northward of the Sarmatians , 1 and among 

I cannot think that there is any sufficient ground for the marked ethnical 
distinction which several authors draw (contrary to Herodotus) between 
the Scythians and the Sarmatians. Boeckh considers the latter to be of 
Median or Persian origin, but to be also the progenitors of (he modem 
Sclavonian family s “ Sarmatee, Slavorum baud aubie parentes” (Introduct. 
ad Inscr, Sarmatic. Corp. Insc. part xi. p. 83). Many other authors have 
shared this opinion, which identifies the Sarmatians with the Slavi; hut 
Paul Joseph Schafarik (Siavische Aiterthilmer, vol. i. c. 16) has given 
powerful reasons against it. 

Nevertheless Schafarik admits the Sarmatians to be of Median origin, 
and radically distinct from the Scythians. But the passages which are 
quoted to prove this point from Diodorus (ii. 43), from Mela (i. 19), and 
from Pliny (H. N. vi. 7), appear to me of much less authority than the 
assertion of Herodotus. In none of these authors is there any trace of 
inquiries made in or near the actual spot from neighbours and competent 
informants, such as we find in Herodotus, And the chapter in Diodorus, 
on which both Boeckh and Schafarik lay especial stress, is one of the least 
trustworthy in the whole book. To believe in the existence of Scythian 
kings who reigned over all Asia from the Eastern Ocean to the Caspian, 
and sent out large colonies of Medians and Assyrians is surely impossible; 
and Wesseling speaks much within the truth when he says, “Verum hsec 
dubiaadmodum atque incerta.” It is remarkable to see Boeckh treating 
this passage as conclusive against Herodotus and Hippokrates. M. Boeckh 
has also given a copious analysis of the names found in the Greek inscrip¬ 
tions from Scythian, Sarmatian and Mseotic localities (Introdnct. ad 
Inscripp. Sarmatic.), and he endeavours to establish an analogy between 
the two latter classes and Median names. But the analogy holds just os 
much with regard to the Scythian names. 

1 The locality which Herodotus assigns to the Budini creates difficulty. 
According to his own statement, it would seem that they ought to be near 
to the Nenri (iv. 105), and so in fact Ptolemy places them (v. 9) near 
about Volhynia and the sources of the Dniester. 

Mannert (Geographic der Griech. und Romer, Der Norden der Erde, v. 
iv. p. 138) conceives the Budini to be a Teutonic tribe; but Paul Joseph 
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whom were established a colony of Pontic Greeks intermixed 
with natives and called Geloni; these latter inhabited a 
spacious town, built entirely of wood. Beyond the Budini 
eastward dwelt the Thyssagetce and the Jurksc, tribes of 
hunters, and even a body of Scythians who had migrated from 
the territories of the Regal Scythians. The Issedones were the 
easternmost people respecting whom any definite information 
reached the Greeks; beyond them we find nothing but fable 1 
—the one-eyed Arimaspians, the gold-guarding Grypes or 
Griffins, and the bald-headed Argippsei. It is impossible to 
fix with precision the geography of these different tribes, or to 
do more than comprehend approximately their local bearings 
and relations to each other. 

Schafarik (Slavische Altertliiimer, i. 10, p. 185-195) has shown more 
plausible grounds for believing both them and the Neuri to be of Slavic 
family. It seems that the names Budini and Neuri are traceable to Slavic 
roots; that the wooden town described by Herodotus in the midst of the 
Budini is an exact parallel of the primitive Slavic towns, down even to the 
twelfth century; and that the description of the country around, with its 
woods and marshes containing beavers, otters, &c ., harmonises belter with 
Southern Poland and Russia than with the neighbourhood of the Ural 
mountains. From the colour ascribed to the Budini, no certain inference 
can be drawn : y\auxii/ n vav logupas krrl Mil wvppAv (iv. 10S). Mannert 
construes it in favour of Teutonic family, Schafarik in favour of Slavic ; and 
it is to be remarked, that Iiippokrates talks of the Scythians generally 
as extremely rnppal (De Aire, Locis et Aquis, c. vi. : compare Aristot. 
Problem. xxxviii. 2). 

These reasonings are plausible; yet we can hardly venture to alter the 
position of the Budini as Herodotus describes it, eastward of the Tanais. 
For he states in the most explicit manner that the route as far as the 
Argippxi is thoroughly known, traversed both by Scythian and by Grecian 
traders, and that all the nations in the way to it are known (iv. 24): /rlgP 1 
pth> TOVTMV woWri) irepupaveia i-ijr X=fynjr lari K*1 two f/rirpoirfltv AOvltev Kal 
yhp ’SkvBIwv Tivir hmievlomat It avroiis, rav oh xaXejrify lent vvBiaBat, Kal 
"EW^t/uv to>v Ik HopverBeveis r« Ipmoplov Kal vuv &KKav TIovtikuv Ifnroplao. 
These Greek and Scythian traders, in their journey from the Pontic 
seaports into the interior, employed seven different languages and as many 
interpreters. 

Volcker thinks that Herodotus or his informants confounded the Don 
with the Volga (Mythische Geographic sect. 24, p, 190), supposing that 
the higher parts of the latter belonged to the former 5 a mistake not 
unnatural, since the two rivers approach pretty near to. each other at one 
particular point, and since the lower parts of the Volga, together with the 
northern snore of the Caspian, where its embouchere is situated, appear to 
have been little visited and almost unknown in antiquity. There cannot 
be a more striking evidence how unknown these regions were, than the 
persuasion, so general in antiquity, that the Caspian Sea was a gulf of the 
ocean, to which Herodotus, Aristotle and Ptolemy are almost the only 
exceptions. Alexander von Humboldt has some valuable remarks on the 
tract laid down by Herodotus from the Tanais to the Argippsei (Asie 
Centrale, vol. i. p, 390-400), 1 Herodot.iv, 80, 
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But the best known of all is the situation of the Tauri 
(perhaps a remnant of the expelled Cimmerians), who dwelt 
in the southern portion of the Tauric Chersonesus (or Crimea), 
and who immolated human sacrifices to their native virgin 
goddess—identified by the Greeks with Artemis, and serving 
as a basis for the affecting legend of Iphigeneia. The Tauri 
are distingished by Herodotus from Scythians, 1 but their 
manners and state of civilisation seem to have been very 
analogous. It appears also that the powerful and numerous 
Massagetse, who dwelt in Asia on the plains eastward of the 
Caspian and southward of the Issedones, where so analogous 
to the Scythians as to be reckoned as members of the same 
race by many of the contemporaries of Herodotus. 2 

This short enumeration of the various tribes near the Euxine 
and the Caspian, as well as we can make them out, from the 
seventh to the fifth century B.c., is necessary for the 
comprehension of that double invasion of Scythians and 
Cimmerians which laid waste Asia between 630 and 6x0 b.c. 
We are not to expect from Herodotus, bom a century and a 
half afterwards, any very clear explanations of this event, nor 
were all his informants unanimous respecting the causes 
which brought it about. But it is a fact perfectly within the 
range of historical analogy, that accidental aggregations of 
number, development of aggressive spirit, or failure in the 
means of subsistence, among the Nomadic tribes of the Asiatic 
plains, have brought on the civilised nations of Southern 
Europe calamitous invasions of which the primary moving 
cause was remote and unknown. Sometimes a weaker tribe, 
flying before a stronger, has been in this manner precipitated 
upon the territory of a richer and less military population, so 
that an impulse originating in the distant plains of Central 
Tartary has been propagated until it reached the southern 
extremity of Europe, through successive intermediate tribes— 
a phenomenon especially exhibited during the fourth and fifth 
centuries of the Christian sera, in the declining years of the 
Roman empire. A pressure so transmitted onward is said to 
have brought down the Cimmerians and Scythians upon the 
more southerly regions of Asia. The most ancient story in 

1 Herodot. iv. 99-101. Dionysius Peridgdtds seems to identify Cimme¬ 
rians and Tauri (v. 168! compare v. 680, where the Cimmerians are placed 
on the Asiatic side of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, adjacent to the Sinai). 

2 Herodot. i. 202. Strabo compares the inroads of the Sakse, which 
was the name applied by the Persians to the Scythians, to those of the 
Cimmerians and the Trdres (xi. p. 511-512), 
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explanation of this incident seems to have been contained in 
the epic poem (now lost) called Arimaspia, of the mystic 
Aristeas of Prokonnesus, composed apparently about 540 b.c. 
This poet, under the inspiration of Apollo, 1 undertook a 
pilgrimage to visit the sacred Hyperboreans (especial votaries 
of that god) in their elysium beyond the Rhipssan mountains ; 
but he did not reach farther than the Iss£dones, According 
to him, the movement, whereby the Cimmerians had been 
expelled from their possessions on the Euxine Sea, began with 
the Grypes or Griffins in the extreme north—the sacred 
character of the Hyperboreans beyond was incompatible with 
aggression or bloodshed. The Grypes invaded the Ari- 
maspians, who on their part assailed their neighbours the 
Issfidones. 3 These latter moved southward or westward and 
drove the Scythians across the Tanais; while the Scythians, 
carried forward by this onset, expelled the Cimmerians from 
their territories along the Palus Mseotis and the Euxine. 

We see thus that Aristeas referred the attack of the Scythians 
upon the Cimmerians to a distant impulse proceeding in the 
first instance from the Grypes or Griffins. But Herodotus had 
heard it explained in another way which he seems to think 
more correct—the Scythians, originally occupants of Asia, or 
the regions east of the Caspian, had been driven across the 
Araxes, in consequence of an unsuccessful war with the Massa- 
getse, and precipitated upon the Cimmerians in Europe.® 

When the Scythian host approached, the Cimmerians were 
not agreed among themselves whether to resist or retire. The 
majority of the people were dismayed and wished to evacuate 
the territory, while the kings of the different tribes resolved to 
fight and perish at home. Those who were animated with 
such fierce despair, divided themselves along with the kings 
into two equal bodies, and perished by each other’s hands 
near the river Tyras, where the sepulchres of the kings were 
yet shown in the time of Herodotus. 4 The mass of the 
Cimmerians fled and abandoned their country to the Scythians; 
who, however, not content with possession of the country, 
followed the fugitives across the Cimmerian Bosphorus from 
west to east, under the command of their prince Madyfis son 
of ProtothySs. The Cimmerians, coasting along the east of 
the Euxine Sea and passing to the west of Mount Caucasus, 

1 Herodot. iv. 13. <t>oif) 6 hapirros yriiitvos- 9 Herodot iv. 13. 

* Herodot. iv. ix. 'Eo'ri ko! X< iyos, fyav SSe, r$ /id\t<rra 

\tyo/iip(f abrlt 

* Herodot. iv. xx. 


C. o 
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made their way first into Colchis, and next into Asia Minor, 
where they established themselves on the peninsula on the 
northern coast, near the site of the subsequent Grecian city of 
Sinope. But the Scythian pursuers, mistaking the course taken 
by the fugitives, followed the more circuitous route east of 
Mount Caucasus near to the Caspian Sea; 1 which brought 
them, not into Asia Minor, but into Media. Both Asia Minor 
and Media became thus exposed nearly at the same time to 
the ravages of northern Nomades. 

These two stories, representing the belief of Herodotus and 
Aristeas, involve the assumption that the Scythians were com¬ 
paratively recent immigrants into the territory between the 
Ister and the Palus Mxotis. But the legends of the Scythians 
themselves, as well as those of the Pontic Greeks, imply the 
contrary of this assumption; and describe the Scythians as 
primitive and indigenous inhabitants of the country. Both 
legends are so framed as to explain a triple division, which 
probably may have prevailed, of the Scythian aggregate 
nationality, traced up to three heroic brothers: both also agree 
in awarding the predominance to the youngest brother of the 
three, 2 though, in other respects, the names and incidents of 
the two are altogether different. The Scythians called them¬ 
selves Skoloti. 

Such material differences, in the various accounts given to 
Herodotus of the Scythian and Cimmerian invasions of Asia, 
are by no means wonderful, seeing that nearly two centuries 
had elapsed between that event and his visit to the Pontus. 
That the Cimmerians (perhaps the northernmost portion of the 

f reat Thracian name and conterminous with the Getse on the 
lanube) were the previous tenants of much of the territory 
between the Ister and the Palus Masotis, and that they were 
expelled in the seventh century n.c. by the Scythians, we may 
follow Herodotus in believing. But Niebuhr has shown that 
there is great intrinsic improbability in his narrative of the 
march of the Cimmerians into Asia Minor, and in the pursuit 
of these fugitives by the Scythians. That the latter would 
pursue at all, when an extensive territory was abandoned to 
them without resistance, is hardly supposable: that they would 

x Herodot. iv. 1-13. 

2 Herodot. iv. 5-9. At this day, the three great tribes of the Nomadic 
Turcomans, on the north-eastern border of Persia near the Oxus—the 
Yanrad, the Gokla, and the Tuka—assert for themselves a legendary 
genealogy deduced from three brothers (Frazer, Narrative of a Journey in 
Khorasan, p. 258). 
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pursue and mistake their way, is still more difficult to believe: 
nor can we overlook the great difficulties of the road and the 
Caucasian passes, in the route ascribed to the Cimmerians. 1 
Niebuhr supposes the latter to have marched into Asia Minor 
by the western side of the Euxine and across the Thracian 
Bosphorus, after having been defeated in a decisive battle by 
the Scythians near the river Tyras, where their last kings fell 
and were interred. 2 Though this is both an easier route, and 
more in accordance with the analogy of other occupants ex¬ 
pelled from the same territory, we must, in the absence of 
positive evidence, treat the point as unauthenticated. 

The inroad of the Cimmerians into Asia Minor was doubtless 
connected with their expulsion from the northern coast of the 
Euxine by the Scythians, but we may well doubt whether it 
was at all connected (as Herodotus had been told that it was) 
with the invasion of Media by the Scythians, except as happening 
near about the same time. The same great evolution of Scy thian 
power, or propulsion by other tribes behind, may have occasioned 
both events,—brought about by different bodies of Scythians, 
but nearly contemporaneous. 

Herodotus tells us two facts respecting the Cimmerian 
immigrants into Asia Minor. They committed destructive, 
though transient, ravages in many parts of Paphlagonia, Phrygia, 
Lydia, and Ionia—and they occupied permanently the northern 
peninsula, 8 whereon the Greek city of Sinhpe was afterwards 

1 Read the description of the difficult escape of Mitbridates Eupator, 
with a mere handful of men from Pontus to Bosphorus by this route, 
between the western edge of Caucasus and the Euxine (Strabo, xL p. 495- 
4g6 )—fj t&v ’Ajeaiav /col Zvy&v real 'Hviixup srapa\la —all piratical and 
barbarous tribes — rjj xapaXiij x n?keir “S V fl > T & **AA 4 i/iBabav iirl tV 
BiKaaaav : compare Plutarch, Pompeius, c. 34. Pompey thought the route 
unfit for his march. 

To suppose the Cimmerian tribes with their waggons passing along such 
a track would require strong positive evidence. According to Ptolemy, 
however, there were two passes over the range of Caucasus—the Caucasian 
or Albanian gates, near Derhend and the Caspian, and the Sarroatian gates, 
considerably more to the westward (Ptolemy, Geogr. v. 9; Forbiger, 
Handbuch der Alten Geographic, vol. ii. sect. 56, p. 55). It is not im¬ 
possible that the Cimmerians may have followed the westernmost, and the 
Scythians the easternmost, of*these two passes; but the whole story is 
certainly very improbable. 

* See Niebuhr’s Dissertation above referred to, p. 366-367. A reason 
for supposing that the Cimmerians came into Asia Minor from the westand 
not from the east is, that we find them so much confounded with the 
Thracian TiSres, indicating seemingly a joint invasion. 

8 Herodot. i. 6-155 iv. 12. Qalvovrai 5 e of Kippipioi, tpeiyovrts is ' 
’Aofjjv robs S/tiiSai gal rijv Xtpaimroy Krttravres, iy rf yvr iivtisrp stihts 
Ac o*“urr 1 
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planted. Had the elegies of the contemporary Ephesian poet 
Kallinus been preserved, we should have known better how to 
appreciate these trying times. He strove to keep alive the 
energy of his countrymen against the formidable invaders. 1 

1 Kallinus, Fragment, a, 3, ed. Bergk. NDx S' hr\ Rifipepluv arrparbs 
(pXtrai b^pinoepyiiP (Strabo, xiii. p. 627 s xiv. 633-647). 0 . Mttller 
(History of the Literature of Ancient Greece, cb. x. s. 4) and Mr. Clinton 
(Fasti Hellenici, B.c. 716-635) may be consulted about the obscure chron¬ 
ology of these events. The Scythico-Cimmerian invasion of Asia, to which 
Herodotus alludes, appears fixed for some date in the reign of Ardys the 
Lydian, 640-629 8.C., and may stand for 635 B.C. as Mr, Clinton puts it. 
O. MUiler is right, I think, in stating that the fragment of the poet Kallinus 
above cited alludes to this invasion; for the supposition of Mr. Clinton that 
Kallinus here alludes to an invasion past and not present, appears to be 
excluded by the word vvv. Mr. Clinton places both Kallinus and Archi¬ 
lochus (in my judgement) half a century too high; for I agree with O. 
Muller in disbelieving the story told by Pliny of the picture sold by Bulax- 
chus to Kandaules. O. MUiler follows Strabo (i. p. 61) in calling Madys 
a Cimmerian prince who drove the Treres out of Asia Minor; whereas 
Herodotus mentions him as the Scythian prince who drove the Cimmerians 
out of their own territory into Asia Minor (i. 103). 

The chronology of Herodotus is intelligible and consistent with itself: 
that of Strabo we cannot settle, when he speaks of many different invasions. 
Nor does his language give us the smallest reason to suppose that he was 
in possession of any means of determining dates for these early times— 
nothing at all calculated to justify the positive chronology which Mr. 
Clinton deduces from him: compare Fasti Hellenici, b.c. 635, 629, 617. 
Strabo says, after affirming that Homer knew both the name and the reality 
of the Cimmerians (i. p. 6 ; iii. p. 149 )—ml ybip rnS' "O/uipov, 1 ) irpb airov 
fiiKpio, Aiyavai rfyv rSv Kipfitpluo (<poboo ytviaOai r)\v ptixp 1 rijs Alohibos 
xal rvs ‘luvtas —“ which places the first appearance of the Cimmerians in 
Asia Minor a century at feast before the Olympiad of Corabus” (says Mr. 
Clinton). But what means could Strabo have had to chronologise events as 
happening at or a little before the time of Homer ? No date in the Grecian 
world was so contested, or so indeterminable, as the rime of Homer: nor 
will it do to reason, as Mr. Clinton does, i. e. to take the latest date fixed 
for Homer among many, and then to say that the invasion of the Cim¬ 
merians must be at least B.C. 876: thus assuming it as a certainty, that 
whether the date of Homer be a century earlier or later, the invasion of the 
Cimmerians must be made to fit it. When Strabo employs such untrust¬ 
worthy chronological standards, he only shows us (what eveiything else 
confirms) that there existed no tests of any value for events of that early 
date in the Grecian world. 

Mr. Clinton announces this ante-Homeric calculation as a chronological 
certainty t “The Cimmerians first appeared in Asia Minor about a century 
before b.c. 776. An irruption is recorded in B.C. 7S2, Their last inroad 
was in b.c 635. The settlement of Ambrdn (the Milesian, at Sin6p8) 
may be placed at about b.c. 782, twenty-six years before the sera assigned 
to (the Milesian or SinOpic settlement of) Trapezus.” 

On what authority does Mr. Clinton assert that a Cimmerian irruption 
was recorded in B.c 782? Simply on the following passage of Orosius, 
which he cites at b.c 635:—“Anno ante urbem conditam tricesimo— 
Tvmc etiam Amasonurn gentis et Cimmeriorum in Asiam repeutinus incursus 
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From later authors (who probably had these poems before 
them) we learn that the Cimmerian host, having occupied the 
Lydian chief town Sardis (its inaccessible acropolis defied 
them), poured with their waggons into the fertile valley of the 
Kaister, took and sacked Magnesia on the Mseander, and even 
threatened the temple of Artemis at Ephesus. But the goddess 
so well protected her own town and sanctuary, 1 that Lygdamis 

plurimum din lateque vastationem et stragem intulit” If this authority 
of Orosius is to be trusted, we ought to say that the invasion of the 
Amazons was a recorded fact. To treat a fact mentioned in Orosius (an 
author of the fourth century after Christ) and referred to b.c. 782, as a 
recorded fact, confounds the most important boundary-lines in regard to the 
appreciation of historical evidence. 

In fixing the Cimmerian invasion of Asia at 782 B.C., Mr. Clinton has 
the statement of Orosius, whatever it may be worth, to rest upon ; but in 
fixing the settlement of Ambrfin the Milesian (at Sindpfl) at 782 B.c., I 
know not that he had any authority at all. Eusebius does indeed place the 
foundation of Trapezus in 756 B.C., and Trapezus is said to have been a 
colony from Sindpe; and Mr. Clinton therefore is anxious to find some 
date for the foundation of Sinfipg anterior to 756 b.c. ; but there is nothing 
to warrant him in selecting 782 b.c., rather than any other year. 

In my judgement, the establishment of any Milesian colony in the Euxine 
at so early a date as 756 B.C. is highly improbable: and when we find that 
the same Eusebius fixes the foundation of Sin6p£ (the metropolis of Tra¬ 
pezus) as low down as 629 B.c., this is an argument with me for believing 
that the date which he assigns to Trapezus is by far too early. Mr. Clinton 
treats the date which Eusebius assigns to Trapezus as certain, and infers from 
it, that the date which the same author assigns to SinSpi is 130 years later 
than the reality: I reverse the inference, considering the date which he 
assigns to SinSpt as the more trustworthy of the two, and deducing the 
conclusion, that the date which he gives for Trapezus is 130 years at least 
earlier than the reality. 

On ail grounds, the authority of the chronologists is greater with regard 
to the later of the two periods than to the earlier, and there is besides 
the additional probability arising out of what is a suitable date for Milesian 
settlement. To which I will add, that Herodotus places the settlement, of 
the Cimmerians near “ that spot where SinfipS is imu settled," in the reign 
of Ardys, soon after 635 B.c. Sin6p8 was therefore not founded at the 
time when the Cimmerians went there, in the belief of Herodotus. 

1 Strabo, i. p, 615 Kallimachus, Hymn, ad Dianam, 251-260— 

. ipatywv a\anuCqup rpreOaia* C^ifieirov) 

AJySaiw vgpurriis, arparbl' itnnMwkyur 

*H-yay« Kt^peptay, loop. of A 1 wap' airbv 

KtiAiptim vahvn poor nip 00 t rax u »r’is< 

*A fietAbs fiam\itav itrov Tjfariv' ov yap e/j.e\Kg 
Ovt’ ai-rbs SmiSnji/Se TOXipirerir, atre ns aAAor 
*0 gw iv \etpMvs Kaiiorplu ij oav auafai, 

‘A<ji dirovooDjow...... 

In the explanation of the proverb ZticviS o> impta, allusion is made to a sud¬ 
den panic and flight of Scythians from Ephesus (Hesychius, v. SnvSBr 
ipsipla )—probably this must refer to some story of interference on the part of 
Artemis to protect the town against these -Cimmerians, The contusion 
between Cimmerians and Scythians is very frequent.' 
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the leader of the Cimmerians, whose name marks him for a 
Greek, after a season of prosperous depredation in Lydia and 
Ionia, conducting his host into the mountainous regions of 
Kilikia, was there overwhelmed and slain. Though these 
marauders perished, the Cimmerian settlers in the territory 
near Sin&pe remained; and Ambr6n, the first Milesian cekist 
who tried to colonise that spot, was slain by them, if we may 
believe Skymnus. They are not mentioned afterwards, but it 
seems not unreasonable to believe that they appear under the 
name of the Chalybes, whom Herodotus mentions along that 
coast between the Mariandynians and Paphlagonians, and 
whom Mela notices as adjacent to Sin6p6 and Amisus.t 
Other authors place the Chalybes, on several different points, 
more to the east, though along the same parallel of latitude— 
between the Mosynceki and Tibargni—near the river Thermfiddn 
—and on the northern boundary of Armenia, neat the sources 
of the Araxes j but Herodotus and Mela recognise Chalybes 
westward of the river Halys and the Paphlagonians, near to 
SindpA These Chalybes were brave mountaineers, though 
savage in manners; distinguished as producers and workers of 
the iron which their mountains afforded. In the conceptions 
of the Greeks, as manifested in a variety of fabulous notices, 
they are plainly connected with Scythians or Cimmerians; 
whence it seems probable that this connexion was present to 
the mind of Herodotus in regard to the inland population 
near Sin6p£. 2 


* Herodot. i. a8 ; Mela, i. 19, 9 5 Skymn. Chi. Fragm. 207. 

The ten thousand Greeks in their homeward match passed through a 
people called Chalybes between Armenia and the town of Trapezus, and 
also wain after eight clays’ march westerly from Trapezus, between the 
Tibarem and Mosynceki: compare Xenophon, Anabas. iv. 7, 15 ; v. 5, I ; 
probably different sections of the same people. The last-mentioned 
Chalybes seem to have been the best known, from their iron works, and 
Hielr greater vicinity to the Greek ports: Ephorus recognised them (see 
®Phon Fragm. 80-82, ed. Marx); whether he knew of the more easterly 
Chalybes, north of Armenia, is less certain: so also Dionysius Peridefites, 
v. 768 s compare Eustathius ad lac. 

, T he’fee* which prevailed among ancient writers, of a connexion between 
the Chalybes in these regions and the Scythians or Cimmerians (Xd\vffoc 
XxvOaviKojKos, ^Eschyl. Sept, ad Thebas, 729 j and Hesiod, ap. Clemen. 
Alex. Str. 1. p. 132}, and of which the supposed residence of the Amazons 
on the river Thermodon seems to be one of the manifestations, is discussed 
w Hoeckh, Xreta, book i. p. 294-305 j and Mannert, Geographic der 
Gnechen und Homer, yi. 2, p, 408-416; compare Stephan. Byz. v. 
X«A,v0er. Mannert believes in an early Scythian immigration into these 
regions. The Ten Thousand Greeks passed through the territory of a 
people called Skythmi, immediately bordering on the Chalybes to the 
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Herodotus seems to have conceived only one invasion of 
Asia by the Cimmerians, during the reign of Ardys in Lydia. 
Ardys was succeeded by his son Sadyattes, who reigned twelve 
years; and it was Alyattfis, son and successor of Sadyattes 
(according to Herodotus), who expelled the Cimmerians from 
Asia. 1 But Strabo seems to speak of several invasions, in 
which the Trdres, a Thracian tribe, were concerned, and which 
are not clearly discriminated; while Kallisthenes affirmed that 
Sardis had been taken by the Treres and Lykians. 2 We see 
only that a large and fair portion of Asia Minor was for much 
of this seventh century e.c. in possession of these destroying 
Nomads, who while on the one hand they afflicted the Ionic 
Greeks, on the other hand indirectly befriended them by 
retarding the growth of the Lydian monarchy. 

The invasion of Upper Asia by the Scythians appears to 
have been nearly simultaneous with that of Asia Minor by the 
Cimmerians, but more ruinous and longer protracted. The 
Median king Kyaxares, called away from the siege of Nineveh 
to oppose them, was totally defeated; and the Scythians 
became full masters of the country. They spread themselves 
over the whole of Upper Asia, as far as Palestine and the 
borders of Egypt, where Psammetichus the Egyptian king met 
them and only redeemed his kingdom from invasion by prayers 
and costly presents. In their return a detachment of them 
sacked the temple of AphroditS at Askalon; an act of sacrilege 
which the goddess avenged both upon the plunderers and their 
descendants, to the third and fourth generation. Twenty-eight 
years did their dominion in Upper Asia continue, 3 with in¬ 
tolerable cruelty and oppression; until at length Kyaxaifis and 
the Medes found means to entrap the chiefs into a banquet, 

north; which region some identify with the Snkas^nS of Strabo (xi. 511) 
occupied (according to that geographer) by invaders from Eastern Scythia. 

It seems that SinfipS was one of the most considerable places for the 
export of the iron used in Greece : the Sinopic as well as the Cbalybdic 
(or Chalybic) iron had a special reputation (Stephan. Byz. v. kaxtSal/utv). 

About the Chalybes, compare Ukert, Skythien, p. 521-523. 

1 Herodot i. 15, 16. 

B Strabo, xi. p. 511; xii. p. 552; xiii. p. 627. ■ 

The poet Kaliinus mentioned both Cimmerians and TrSres (Fr. 2, 3, ed. 
Bergk j Strabo, xiv. p. 633-647). 

9 Herodot. i. 105. The account given by Herodotus of the punishment 
indicted by the offended Aphrodite on the Scythian plunderers, and on 
their children’s children down to his time, becomes especially interesting 
when we combine it with the statement of Hippokrat& respecting the 
peculiar incapacities which were so apt to, affect the Scythians, and the 
religious interpretation put upon them by the sufferers (De Agre, Locis et 
Aquis, c. vl. s. 106-109). 
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and. slew them in the hour of intoxication. The Scythian host 
once expelled, the Medes resumed their empire. Herodotus 
tells us that these Scythians returned to the Tauric Chersonese, 
where they found that during their long absence, their wives 
had intermarried with the slaves, while the new offspring which 
had grown up refused to readmit them. A deep trench had 
been drawn across a line over which their inarch lay, 1 and the 
new-grown youth defended it with bravery, until at length (so 
the story runs) the returning masters took up their whips instead 
of arms, and scourged the rebellious slaves into submission. 

Little as we know about the particulars of these Cimmerian 
and Scythian inroads, they deserve notice as the first (at least 
the first historically known) among the numerous invasions of 
cultivated Asia and Europe by the Nomads of Tartary. Huns, 
Avars, Bulgarians, Magyars, Turks, Mongols, Tartars, &c. are 
found in subsequent centuries repeating the same infliction, 
and establishing a dominion both more durable, and not less 
destructive, than the transient scourge of the Scythians during 
the reign of Kyaxar€s. 

After the expulsion of the Scythians from Asia, the full 
extent and power of the Median empire was re-established; and 
Kyaxares was enabled again to besiege Nineveh. He took that 
great city, and reduced under his dominion all the Assyrians 
except those who formed the kingdom of Babylon. This 
conquest was achieved towards the close of his reign, and 
he bequeathed the Median empire, at the maximum of its 
grandeur, to his son AstyagSs, in 595 B.c. 2 

As the dominion of the Scythians in Upper Asia lasted 
twenty-eight years before they were expelled by Kyaxar&s, so 
also the inroads of the Cimmerians through Asia Minor, which 
had begun during the reign of the Lydian king Ardys, continued 
through the twelve years of the reign of his son SadyattSs (629- 
6x7 b.g), and were finally terminated by Alyattes, son of the 
latter.® Notwithstanding the Cimmerians, however, Sadyattfis 

1 See, in reference to the direction of this ditch, Volcker, in the work 
above referred to on the Scythia of Herodotus (Mythische Geographic, ch. 
vii. p. 177). 

That the ditch existed there can be no reasonable doubt; though the tale 
given by Herodotus is highly improbable. 

a Herodot i, 106. Mr, Clinton fixes the date of the capture of Nineveh 
at 606 s.c. (F. H, vol. i. p. 269), upon grounds which do not appear to me 
conclusive: the utmost which can be made out is, that it was taken during 
the last ten years of the reign of Kyaxares, 

a From whom Polysemis borrowed his statement, that Alyattfe employed 
with effect savage dogs against the Cimmerians, X do not know (Polysen. 
vu, 2, i). 
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was in a condition to prosecute a war against the Grecian city 
of Miletus, which continued during the last seven years of his 
reign, and which he bequeathed to his son and successor. 
Alyattls continued the war for five years longer. So feeble was 
the sentiment of union among the various Grecian towns on the 
Asiatic coast, that none of them would lend any aid to MilStus 
except the Chians, who were under special obligations to 
Miletus for previous aid in a contest against Erythrse. The 
Milesians unassisted were no match for a Lydian army in the 
field, though their great naval strength placed them out of all 
danger of a blockade; and we must presume that the erection 
of those mounds of earth against the walls, whereby the Persian 
Harpagus vanquished the Ionian cities half a century after¬ 
wards, was then unknown to the Lydians. For twelve succes¬ 
sive years the Milesian territory was annually overrun and 
ravaged, previous to the gathering in of the crop. The inhabi¬ 
tants, after having been defeated in two ruinous battles, gave 
up all hope of resisting the devastation; so that the task of the 
invaders became easy, and the Lydian army pursued their 
destructive march to the sound of flutes and harps. While 
ruining the crops and the fruit-trees, Alyattes would not allow 
the farm-buildings or country-houses to be burnt, in order that 
the means of production might still be preserved, to be again 
destroyed during the following season. By such unremitting 
devastation the Milesians were reduced to distress and famine, 
in spite of their command of the sea. The fate which after¬ 
wards overtook them during the reign of Croesus of becoming 
tributary subjects to the throne of Sardis, would have begun 
half a century earlier, had not Alyattes unintentionally com¬ 
mitted a profanation against the goddess Athene. Her temple 
at Assfissus accidentally took fire and was consumed, when his 
soldiers on a windy day were burning the Milesian standing 
com. Though no one took notice of this incident at the time, 
yet Alyattes on his return to Sardis was smitten with prolonged 
sickness. Unable to obtain relief, he despatched envoys to 
seek humble advice from the god at Delphi But the Pythian 
priestess refused to furnish any healing suggestions until he 
should have rebuilt the burnt temple of AthSnfi,—and Perian- 
der, at that time despot of Corinth, having learnt the tenor of 
this reply, transmitted private information of it to Thrasybulus 
despot of MilStus, with whom he was intimately allied. Pre¬ 
sently there arrived at Mil&tus a herald on the part of AlyattSs, 
proposing a truce for the special purpose of enabling him^ to 
rebuild the destroyed temple—the Lydian monarch believing 
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the Milesians to be so poorly furnished with subsistence that 
they would gladly embrace such temporary relief. But the 
herald on his arrival found abundance of corn heaped up in the 
agora, and the citizens engaged in feasting and enjoyment; for 
Thrasybulus had caused all the provision in the town, both 
public and private, to be brought out, in order that the herald 
might see the Milesians in a condition of apparent plenty, and 
carry the news of it to his master. The stratagem succeeded. 
Alyattes, under the persuasion that his repeated devastation 
inflicted upon the Milesians no sensible privations, abandoned 
his hostile designs, and concluded with them a treaty of amity 
and alliance. It was his first proceeding to build two temples 
to Athene, in place of the one which had been destroyed, and 
he then forthwith recovered from his protracted malady. His 
gratitude for the cure was testified by the transmission of a 
large silver bowl, with an iron footstand welded together by the 
Chian artist Glaukus—the inventor of the art of thus joining 
together pieces of iron. 1 

Alyattfls is said to have carried on other operations against 
some of the Ionic Greeks: he took Smyrna, but was defeated 
in an inroad on the territory of Klazomente. 2 But on the 
whole his long reign of fifty-seven years was one of tranquillity 
to the Grecian cities on the coast, though we hear of an expe¬ 
dition which he undertook against Karia.® He is reported to 
have been during youth of overweening insolence, but to have 
acquired afterwards a just and improved character. By an 
Ionian wife he became father of Croesus, whom even during his 
lifetime he appointed satrap of the town of Adramyttium and 
the neighbouring plain of Thebe. But he had also other wives 
and other sons, and one of the latter, Adramytus, is reported 
as the founder of Adramyttium. 4 How far his dominion in the 
interior of Asia Minor extended, we do not know, but very 
probably his long and comparatively inactive reign may have 
favoured the accumulation of those treasures which afterwards 
rendered the wealth of Croesus so proverbial. His monument, 
an enormous pyramidal mound upon a stone base, erected near 

1 Herodot. i. 20-23. 

8 Herodot. i. 18. Polyrenus {vii, 2, 2) mentions a. proceeding of 
Alyattds against the Kolophonions. 

* Nikolaus Damasken. p. 54, ed. Orelli j Xanthi Fragment, p. 243, 
Creuzer. _ 

Mr. Clinton states Alyattes to have conquered Karia, and also yEolis, for 
neither of which do I find sufficient authority (Fasti Heilen. ch. xvii. p. 
298), 

4 Aristoteles ap. Stephan. Byz. v. ’ASpafurmtoy. 
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Sardis by the joint efforts of the whole Sardian population, was 
the most memorable curiosity in Lydia during the time of 
Herodotus. It was inferior only to the gigantic edifices of 
Egypt and Babylon. 1 

Croesus obtained the throne, at the death of his father, by 
appointment from the latter. But there was a party among 
the Lydians who had favoured the pretensions of his brother 
Pantaleon. One of the richest chiefs of that party was put to 
death afterwards by the new king, under the cruel torture of a 
spiked carding machine—his property being confiscated. 2 The 
aggressive reign of Croesus, lasting fourteen years (559-545 b.c.), 
formed a marked contrast to the long quiescence of his father 
during a reign of fifty-seven years. 

Pretences being easily found for war against the Asiatic 
Greeks, Croesus attacked them one after the other. Unfortu¬ 
nately we know neither the particulars of these successive 
aggressions, nor the previous history of the Ionic cities, so as to 
be able to explain how it was that the fifth of the Mermnad 
kings of Sardis met with such unqualified success, in an enter¬ 
prise which his predecessors had attempted in vain. Miletus 
alone, with the aid of Chios, had resisted Alyattes and Sadyattes 
for eleven years—and Croesus possessed no na-al force, any 
more than his father and grandfather. But on this occasion, 
not one of the towns can have displayed the like individual 
energy. In regard to the Milesians, we may perhaps suspect 
that the period now under consideration was comprised in that 
long duration of intestine conflict which Herodotus represents 
(though without defining exactly when) to have crippled the 
forces of the city for two generations, and which was at length 
appeased by a memorable decision of some arbitrators invited 
from Paros. These latter, called in by mutual consent of the 
exhausted antagonist parties at Miletus, found both the city and 
her territory in a state of general neglect and ruin. But on 
surveying the lands, they discovered some which still appeared 
to be tilled with undiminished diligence and skill: to the pro¬ 
prietors of these lands they consigned the government of the 
town, in the belief that they would manage the public affairs 
with as much success as their own. 8 Such a state of intestine 

1 Herodot. i. 9a, 93. 8 Herodot. i. 92. 

* Herodot. v. 28. Si to vriav, &ri Sio yeveas iySf&t/ yoff^ratra 

is rh /liKiara irriiri. . . ' . 

AlyattSs reigned fifty-seven years, and the vigorous resistance which' the 
Milesians offered to him took place in the first six years of his reign. The 
“two eeuerations of intestine dissension” may well have succeeded after 
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weakness would partly explain the easy subjugation of the 
Milesians by Croesus; while there was little in the habits of the 
Ionic cities to present the chance of united efforts against a 
common enemy. These cities, far from keeping up any effec¬ 
tive political confederation, were in a state of habitual jealousy 
of each other, and not unfrequently in actual war. 1 The com¬ 
mon religious festivals—the Deliac festival as well as the Pan- 
Ionia, and afterwards the Ephesia in place of the Delia—seem 
to have been regularly frequented by all the cities throughout 
the worst of times. But these assemblies had no direct political 
function, nor were they permitted to control that sentiment of 
separate city-autonomy which was paramount in the Greek 
mind—though their influence was extremely precious in calling 
forth social sympathies. Apart from the periodical festival, 
meetings for special emergencies were held at the Pan-Ionic 
temple ; but from such meetings any city, not directly implic¬ 
ated, kept aloof. 2 As in this case, so in others not less critical 
throughout the historical period—the incapacity of large 
political combination was the source of constant danger, and 
ultimately proved the cause of ruin, to the independence of all 
the Grecian states. Herodotus warmly commends the advice 
given by Thalfis to his Ionic countrymen—and given (to use 
his remarkable expression) “before the ruin of Ionia” 8 —that a 
common senate, invested with authority over all the twelve 
cities, should be formed within the walls of Teds, as the most 
central in position; and that all the other cities should account 
themselves mere demes of this aggregate commonwealth or 
Polis. And we cannot doubt that such was the unavailing 
aspiration of many a patriot of Miletus or Ephesus, even before 
the final operations of Croesus were opened against them. 

That prince attacked the Greek cities successively, finding or 
making different pretences for hostility against each. He began 

the reign of Thrasybulus. This indeed is a mere conjecture, yet it may be 
observed that Herodotus, speaking of the time of the Ionic revolt (500 b.c.), 
and intimating that MilStus, though then peaceable, had been for two 
generations at an early period tom by intestine dissension, could hardly have 
meant these “ two generations ” to apply to a time earlier than 6 17 B.c. 

1 Herodot. i. 17; vi. 99; Athens, vi. p. 267. Compare K. F. Her¬ 
mann, Lehrbuch der Griech. Staats Alterthltmer, sect. 77, note 28. 

* See the remarkable case of Milfitus sending no deputies to a Pan-Ionic 
meeting, being safe herself from danger (Herodot. L 141). 

8 Herodot. 1. 141-170. » ««1 xplv 5 StatpBapTjvm 'luyhjy, @iXta 

iySpbs MiXijvfov yv&HT) tyivtro, &c. 

About the Pan-Ionia and the Ephesia, see Thucyd. iii. 104; Dionys. 
Bfelik, iv. 25 3 Herodot. i. 143-148. Compare also Whitte, De Rebus 
Quorum Publids, sect, vii, p. 22-26. 
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with Ephesus, which is said to have been then governed by a 
despot of harsh and oppressive character, named Pindarus, 
whose father Melas had married a daughter of Alyattes, and 
who was therefore himself nephew of Croesus. 1 * * * * * * The latter, 
having in vain invited Pindarus and the Ephesians to surrender 
the town, brought up his forces and attacked the walls. One 
of the towers being overthrown, the Ephesians abandoned all 
hope of defending their town, and sought safety by placing 
it under the guardianship of Artemis, to whose temple they 
carried a rope from the walls—a distance little less than seven 
furlongs. They at the same time sent a message of supplica¬ 
tion to Croesus, who is said to have granted them the preserva¬ 
tion of their liberties, out of reverence to the protection of 
Artemis; exacting at the same time that Pindarus should quit 
the place. Such is the tale of which we find a confused men¬ 
tion in ALlian and Polyasnus. But Herodotus, while be notices 
the fact of the long rope whereby the Ephesians sought to 
place themselves in contact with their divine protectress, does 
not indicate that Croesus was induced to treat them more 
favourably. Ephesus, like all the other Grecian towns on the 
coast, was brought under subjection and tribute to him. 8 How 
he dealt with them, and what degree of coercive precaution 
he employed either to ensure subjection or collect tribute, 
the brevity of the historian does not acquaint us. But they 
were required partially at least, if not entirely, to raze their 
fortifications; for on occasion of the danger which supervened 
a few years afterwards from Cyrus, they are found practically 
•unfortified. 8 

1 If we may believe the narrative of Nikolaus Damaskenus, Croesus hud 
been in relations with Ephesus and with the Ephesians during the time 

when he was hereditary prince, and in the life-time of Alyattes. He had 
borrowed a large sum of money from a rich Ephesian named Pamphafe, 

which was essential to enable him to perform a military duty imposed upon 
him by his father. The story is given in some detail by Nikolaus, Fragm. 
p. 54, ed. Orell.—I know not upon what authority. 

s Herodot. i. s6; Milan, V. H. iii. s6; Palymn. vi. 50. The story 
contained in ASlian and Polysenus seems to come ftom Batdn of Sindpfi: 
see Guhl, Ephesiaca, ii. 3, p. 26, and iv. 5, p. 150. 

The article in Suidas, v. 'Aplcrrapxos, is far too vague to be interwoven 
as a positive fact into Ephesian history (as Guhl interweaves it) immediately 
consequent on the retirement of Pindarus. 

In reference to the rope reaching from the city to the Artemision, we 

may quote an analogous case of the Kylonian suppliants at Athens, who 
sought to maintain their contact with the altar by means of a continuous 
cord—unfortunately the cord broke (Plutarch, Solon, c. is), 

8 Herodot. i. 141. "law Si, is ijKovmv —r etjcei re reptefidKAopro 
enaayoi, &c. : compare also the statement respecting Phdksea, c. 168. 
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Thus completely successful in his aggressions on the con¬ 
tinental Asiatic Greeks, Croesus conceived the idea of assem¬ 
bling a fleet, for the purpose of attacking the islanders of Chios 
and Samos; but became convinced (as some said, by the 
sarcastic remark of one of the seven Greek sages, Bias or Pitta- 
kus) of the impracticability of the project. He carried his 
arms, however, with full success, over other parts of the con¬ 
tinent of Asia Minor, until he had subdued the whole territory 
within the river Halys, excepting only the Kilikians and the 
Lykians. The Lydian empire thus reached the maximum of 
its power, comprehending, besides the -'Eolic, Ionic, and Doric 
Greeks on the coast of Asia Minor, the Phrygians, Mysians, 
Mariandynians, Chalybes, Paphlagonians, Thynian and Bithy- 
nian Thracians, Karians, and Pamphylians. And the treasures 
amassed by Croesus at Sardis, derived partly from this great 
number of tributaries, partly from mines in various places as 
well as the auriferous sands of the Paktdlus, exceeded anything 
which the Greeks had ever before known. 

We learn, from the brief but valuable observations of Hero¬ 
dotus, to appreciate the great importance of these conquests of 
Croesus, with reference not merely to the Grecian cities actually 
subjected, but also indirectly to the whole Grecian world. 

“ Before the reign of Croesus (observes the historian) all the 
Greeks were free: it was by him first that Greeks were subdued 
into tribute." And he treats this event as the initial phenom¬ 
enon of the series, out of which grew the hostile relations 
between the Greeks on one side, and Asia as represented by 
the Persians on the other, which were uppermost in the minds 
of himself and his contemporaries. 

It was in the case of Croesus that the Greeks were first called 
upon to deal with a tolerably large barbaric aggregate under a 
warlike and enterprising prince, and the result was such as to 
manifest the inherent weakness of their political system, from 
its incapacity of large combination. The separated autonomous 
cities could only maintain their independence either through 
similar disunion on the part of barbaric adversaries—or by 
superiority, on their own side, of military organisation as well 
as of geographical position. The situation of Greece Proper 
and of the islands was favourable to the maintenance of such a 
system.: not so the shores of Asia with a wide interior country 
behind. The Ionic Greeks were at this time different from 
what they became during the ensuing century. Little inferior 
in energy to Athens or to the general body of European Greeks, 
they could doubtless have maintained their independence, had 
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they cordially combined. But it will be seen hereafter that the 
Greek colonies—planted as isolated settlements, and indisposed 
to political union, even when neighbours—all of them fell into 
dependence so soon as attack from the interior came to be 
powerfully organised; especially if that organisation was con¬ 
ducted by leaders partially improved through contact with the 
Greeks themselves. Small autonomous cities maintain them¬ 
selves so long as they have only enemies of the like strength to 
deal with: but to resist larger aggregates requires such a con¬ 
currence of favourable circumstances as can hardly remain long 
without interruption. And the ultimate subjection of entire 
Greece, under the kings of Macedon, was only an exemplifica¬ 
tion on the widest scale of this same principle. 

The Lydian monarchy under Croesus, the largest with which 
the Greeks had come into contact down to that moment, was 
very soon absorbed into a still larger—the Persian; of which 
the Ionic Greeks, after unavailing resistance, became the sub¬ 
jects. The partial sympathy and aid which they obtained from 
the independent or European Greeks, their western neighbours, 
followed by the fruitless attempt on the part of the Persian king 
to add these latter to his empire, gave an entirely new turn 
to Grecian history and proceedings. First, it necessitated a 
degree of central action against the Persians which was foreign 
to Greek political instinct; next, it opened to the noblest and 
most enterprising section of the Hellenic name—the Athenians 
—an opportunity of placing themselves at the head of this 
centralising tendency; while a concurrence of circumstances, 
foreign and domestic, imparted to them at the same time that 
extraordinary and many-sided impulse, combining action with 
organisation, which gave such brilliancy to the period of Hero¬ 
dotus and Thucydides. It is thus that most of the splendid 
phenomena of Grecian history grew, directly or indirectly, out 
of the reluctant dependence in which the Asiatic Greeks were 
held by the inland barbaric powers, beginning with Croesus. 

These few observations will suffice to intimate that a new 
phase of Grecian history is now on the point of opening. 
Down to the time of Croesus, almost everything which is done 
or suffered by the Grecian cities bears only upon one or other 
of them separately: the instinct of the Greeks repudiates even 
the modified forms of political centralisation, and there are no 
circumstances in operation to force it upon them. Relation of 
power and subjection exists between a strong and a weak state, 
but no tendency to standing political co-ordination. From this 
time forward, we shall see partial causes at work, tending ;ra 
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this direction, and not without considerable influence; though 
always at war with the indestructible instinct of the nation, and 
frequently counteracted by selfishness and misconduct on the 
part of the leading cities. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
FHENICIANS 

Of the Phenicians, Assyrians, and Egyptians, it is necessary 
for me to speak so far as they acted upon the condition, or 
occupied the thoughts, of the early Greeks, without under¬ 
taking to investigate thoroughly their previous history. Like 
the Lydians, all three became absorbed into the vast mass of 
the Persian empire, retaining however their social character 
and peculiarities after having been robbed of their political 
independence. 

The Persians and Medes—portions of the Arian race, and 
members of what has been classified, in respect of language, 
as the great Indo-European family—occupied a part of the 
vast space comprehended between the Indus on the east, and 
the line of Mount Zagros (running eastward of the Tigris and 
nearly parallel with that river) on the west. The Phenicians as 
well as the Assyrians belonged to the Semitic, Aramtean, or 
Syro-Arabian family, comprising, besides, the Syrians, Jews, 
Arabians, and in part the Abyssinians. To what established 
family of the human race the swarthy and curly-haired 
Egyptians are to be assigned, has been much disputed. We 
cannot reckon them as members of either of the two preced¬ 
ing, and the most careful inquiries render it probable that their 
physical type was something purely African, approxi ma t in g in 
many points to that of the Negro. 1 

1 See the discussion in Dr. Prichard, Natural History of Man, sect. xvii. 
p. 152. 

M exiyxpoes (col ob^rpixes (Herodot ii. 104: compare Ammian. Marcell, 
xrii. 16, “ aubfiisculi, atrati,” &c.) are certain attributes of the ancient 
Egyptians, depending upon the evidence of an eye-witness. 

“In their complexion, and in many of their physical pec Uiaiities (ob¬ 
serves Dr. Prichard, p. 138), the Egyptians were an African race. In the 
eastern and even in the central parts of Africa, we shall trace the existence 
of various tribes in physical characters nearly resembling the Egyptians; 
and it would not he difficult to observe among many nations of that con¬ 
tinent a gradual deviation from the physical type of the Egyptian to the 
strongly-marked character of the Negro, and that without any very decided 
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It has already been remarked that the Phenician merchant 
and trading vessel figures in the Homeric poems as a well- 
known visitor, and that the variegated robes and golden 
ornaments fabricated at Sidon are prized among the valuable 
ornaments belonging to the chiefs. 1 We have reason to 
conclude generally, that in these early times, the Phenicians 
traversed the iEgean Sea habitually, and even formed settle¬ 
ments for trading and mining purposes upon some of its 
islands. On Thasos, especially, near the coast of Thrace, 
traces of their abandoned gold-mines were visible even in the 
days of Herodotus, indicating both persevering labour and 
considerable length of occupation. But at the time when the 
historical asra opens, they seem to have been in course of 
gradual retirement from these regions. 2 Their commerce had 
taken a different direction. Of this change we can furnish no 
particulars; but we may easily understand that the increase 
of the Grecian marine, both warlike and commercial, would 
render it inconvenient for the Phenicians to encounter such 
enterprising rivals—piracy (or private war at sea) being then an 
habitual proceeding, especially with regard to foreigners. 

The Phenician towns occupied a narrow strip of the coast 
of Syria and Palestine, about 120 miles in length—never 

break or interruption. The Egyptian language also, in the great leading 
principles of its grammatical construction, bears much greater analogy to the 
idioms of Africa than to those prevalent among the people of other regions.” 

1 Homer, Iliad, vi. 290 j xxiii. 740; Qdyss. xv. 116— 

. irtirhoi TrofiTrciKtAoi, Spya yvvaiK&v 

SUSoyiW. 

Tyre is not named either in the Iliad or Odyssey, though a passage in 
Probus (ad Virg. Georg, ii. 113) seems to show that it was mentioned in 
one of the epics which passed under the name of Homer: “ Tynim Sarram 
appellatam esse, Homerus docet: quern etiam Ennius sequitur cum dicit, 
Pcenos Sarrit oriundos.” 

The Hesiodic catalogue seems to have noticed both Byblus and Sidon: 
see Hesiodi Fragment, xxx. ed. Marktscheffel, and Etymolog. Magnum, v. 
BuflAoi. 

a The name Adramyttion or Atramyttion (very like the Africo-Fhenidan 
name AdmmHutn) is said to he of Phenician origin (Olshausen, De Origine 
Alphabet!, p. 7, in Kieier Philologische Studien, 1841). There were valu¬ 
able mines afterwards worked for the account of Crcesus near Pergamus, 
and these mines may have tempted Phenician settlers to those regions 
(Aristotel. Mirab. Auscult. c. 52). 

The African inscriptions, in the Monuments Phrenic. of Gesenius, recog¬ 
nise Makar as a cognomen of Baal: and Movers imagines that the hero 
Makar, who figures conspicuously in the mythology of Lesbos, Chios, 
Samos, K6s, Rhodes, &c., is traceable to this Phenician god and Phenician 
early settlements in those islands (M6vers, Die Religion der Phomker, 
p. 420). 
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more, and generally much less, than twenty miles in breadth 
—between Mount Libanus and the sea. Aradus (on an islet, 
with Antaradus and Marathus over against it on the mainland) 
was the northernmost, and Tyre the southernmost (also upon 
a little island, with Palse-Tyrus and a fertile adjacent plain 
over against it). Between the two were situated Sidon, Bery- 
tus, Tripolis, and Byblus, besides some smaller towns 1 attached 

1 Strabo, xvi. p. 754-75S; Skylax, Feripl. c. 104; Justin, xviii. 3; 
Arrian, Exp. Al. ii. 16-19 ! Xenophon, Anab. i. 4, 6. 

Unfortunately the text of Skylax is here extremely defective, and Strabo’s 
account is in many points perplexed, from his not having travelled in person 
through Phenicia, Ccelo-Syria, orjudtea: see Grosskurd’s note on p. 755, 
and the Einleitung to his Translation of Strabo, sect. 6. 

Respecting the original relation between Palse-Tyrus and Tyre, there is 
some difficulty in reconciling all the information, little as it is, which we 
possess. The name Palse-Tyrus (it has been assumed as a matter of course: 
compare Justin, xi. 10) marks that town as the original foundation from 
which the Tyrians subsequently moved into the island : there « as also on 
the mainland a place named Pahe-Byblos (Plin. H, N, v. 20; Ptolem. v. 
IS), which was in like manner construed as the original seat from whence 
the town properly called Byblus was derived. Yet the account of 
Herodotus plainly represents the insular Tyros, with its temple of 
H£raldeSj as the original foundation (ii. 44), and the Tyrians are described 
as living m an island even in the time of their king Hiram, the contem¬ 
porary of Solomon (Joseph. Ant. Jud. viii. 2, ’]). Arrian treats the temple 
of Heraldes in the island-Tyre as the most ancient temple within the 
memory of man (Exp. Al. ii. 16). The Tyrians also lived on their island 
during the invasion of Salmaneser king of Nineveh, and their position 
enabled them to hold out against him, while Pylse-Tyrus on the terra firma 
was obliged to yield itself (Joseph, ib. ix. 14, 2). The town taken (or 
reduced to capitulate), after a long siege, by Nebuchadnezzar, was the 
insular Tyrus, not the continental or Palse-Tyrus, which had surrendered 
without resistance to Salmaneser. It is not correel, therefore, to say—with 
Volney (Recherches sur l’Hist Anc. ch. xiv. p. 249), Heeren (Ideen liber 
den Verkehr der Alten Welt, part i. abth. 3, p. Ii) and others—that 
the insular Tyre was called new Tyre, and that the site of Tyre was 
changed from continental to insular, in consequence of the taking of the 
continental Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar i the site remained unaltered, and the 
insular Tyrians became subject to him and his successors until the destruc¬ 
tion of the Chaldsean monarchy by Cyrus. Hengstenberg’s Dissertation, De 
Rebus Tyriorum (Berlin, 1832), is instructive on many of these points: he 
shows sufficiently that Tyre was, from the earliest times traceable, an 
insular dty j but he wishes at the same time to show, that it was also, from 
the beginning, joined on to the mainland by an isthmus (p. 10-25)—which 
is both inconsistent with the former position and unsupported by any solid 
proois. It remained an island strictly so-called, until the siege by Alexan¬ 
der 1 the mole, by which that conqueror had stormed it, continued after his 
day, perhaps enlarged, so as to form a permanent connexion from that time 
forward between the island and the mainland (Plin. H. N, v. 19; Strabo, 
xvi. P’, 7 S 7 )i an d to render the insular Tyrus capable of being included by 
Pliny in one computation of circumference jointly with Palre-Tyrus, the 

nv*in , -nii town. 
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to one or other of these last-mentioned, and several islands 
close to the coast occupied in like manner; while the colony 
of Myriandrus lay farther north, near the borders of Kilikia. 
Whether Sidon or Tyre was the most ancient, seems not 
determinable. If it be true, as some authorities affirmed, that 
Tyre was originally planted from Sidon, the colony must have 
grown so rapidly as to surpass its metropolis in power and 
consideration; for it became the chief of all the Phenician 
towns . 1 Aradus, the next in importance after these two, was 
founded by exiles from Sidon, and all the rest either by Tyrian 
or Sidonian settlers. Within this confined territory was con¬ 
centrated a greater degree of commercial wealth, enterprise, 
and manufacturing ingenuity, than could be found in any 
other portion of the contemporary world. Each town was an 
independent community, having its own surrounding territory 
and political constitution and its own hereditary prince ; 2 
though the annals of Tyre display many instances of princes 
assassinated by men who succeeded them on the throne. 

It may be doubted whether we know the true meaning of the word which 
the Greeks called rtoXai-Tupor. It is plain that the Tyrians themselves did 
not call it by that name: perhaps the Phenician name which this conti¬ 
nental adjacent town bore, may have been something resembling Palse- 
Tyrus in sound but not coincident in meaning. 

The strength of Tyre lay in its insular situation; for the adjacent main- 
land, whereon Palse-Tyrus was placed, was a fertile plan, thus described by 
William of Tyre during the lime of the Crusaders— 

“ Erat prxdicta civitas non solum munitissima, sed etlam fertilitate pne- 
cipuft et amcenitate qunsisingularis : nam licet in medio mari sita est, et in 
modum insulae tota fluctibus cincta; habet taraen pro foribus latifundium 
per omnia commendabile, et planitiem sibi continuum divitls glebse etopimi 
soli, multas civibus ministrans commoditates. Quae licet modica videatur 
respectu aliarum regionum, exiguitatem suam multi redimit ubertate, et infi¬ 
nite jugera multiplici fcecunditate compensat. Nec tamen tantis arctatnr 
angustiis. Protenditur enim in Austrum versus Ftolemaidem usque dd earn 
locum, qui hodie vulgo didtur districtum Scandarionis, miUiaribus quatuor 
aut quinque: e regione in Septentrionem versus Sareptam et Sidonem 
iterum porrigitur totidem milliaribus, In latitudinem vero ubi minimum 
ad duo, ubi plurimum ad tria, habeas milliaria.” (Apod Hengstenberg ut 
sup. p. 5.) Compare Maundrell, Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 50, 
ed. 1749; and Volney, Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. iu p. 210-226. 

1 Justin (xviii. 3) states that Sidon was the metropolis of Tyre, but the 
series of events which he recounts is confused and unintelligible. Strabo 
also, in one place, calls Sidon the pyrpSmte! ray iosyUeav {i, p. 40); in 
another place he states it as a point disputed between the two dues, which 
of them was the /ujTjxbroXir rffi v ioivhcvv (xvi. p. 756). 

Quintus Curtius affirms both Tyre and Sidon to have been founded by 
Agendr (iv. 4, 15). 

* See the interesting citations of Josephus from Dius and Menander, who 
had access to the Tyrian hywypafal, or chronicles (Josephus cont. Apion. 
L c. 17, 18, 21; Aotiq. J. x. 11, r). 
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Tyre appears to have enjoyed a certain presiding, perhaps 
controlling, authority over all of them, which was not always 
willingly submitted to; and examples occur in which the 
inferior towns, when Tyre was pressed by a foreign enemy, 1 
took the opportunity of revolting, or at least stood aloof. 
The same difficulty of managing satisfactorily the relations 
between a presiding town and its confederates, which Grecian 
history manifests, is found also to prevail in Phenicia, and will 
be hereafter remarked in regard to Carthage; while the same 
effects are also perceived, of the autonomous city polity, in 
keeping alive the individual energies and regulated aspirations 
of the inhabitants. The predominant sentiment of jealous 
town-isolation is forcibly illustrated by the circumstances of 
Tripolis, established jointly by Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus. It 
consisted of three distinct towns, each one furlong apart from 
the other two, and each with its own separate walls; though 
probably constituting to a certain extent one political commu¬ 
nity, and serving as a place of common meeting and deliberation 
for die entire Phenician name. 5 The outlying promontories of 
Libanus and Anti-Libanus touched the sea along the Phenician 
coast, and those mountainous ranges, though rendering a large 
portion of the very confined area unfit for cultivation of corn, 
furnished what was perhaps yet more indispensable—abundant 
supplies of timber for ship-building; while the entire want of 
all wood in Babylonia, except the date palm, restricted the 
Assyrians of that territory from maritime traffic on the Persian 
Gulf. It appears however that the mountains of Lebanon also 
afforded shelter to tribes of predatory Arabs, who continually 
infested both the Phenician territory and the rich neighbouring 
plain of Coelo-Syria. 8 

The splendid temple of that gieat Phenician god (Melkarth), 
whom the Greeks called H€rakl$s, 4 was situated in Tyre. The 
Tyrians affirmed that its establishment had been coeval with 
the first foundation of the city, 2300 years before the time of 
Herodotus. This god, the companion and protector of their 
colonial settlements, and the ancestor of the Phcenico-Libyan 
kings, is found especially at Carthage, Gades and Thasos. 6 
Some supposed that the Phenicians had migrated to their site 

1 Joseph. Antiq. J. ix. 14, 2. s Diodor. xvi. 41 j Skylax, c. 104. 

* Strabo, xvi, p. 756. 

4 A Maltese inscription identifies the Tyrian Melkarth with 'Hpankris 
(Gesenius, Monument Phoenic. tab. vi.). 

* Herodot. ii. 44; Sallust, Bell. Jug. c. 18 j Pausan. x. 12, 2; Arrian. 
Exp, AL ii. 16} Justin, xliv. 5; Appian, vi. 2. 
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on the Mediterranean coast from previous abodes near the 
month of the Euphrates, 1 or on islands (named Tylus and 
Aradus) of the Persian Gulf j while others treated the 
Mediterranean Phenicians as original, and the others as 
colonists. Whether such be the fact or not, history knows 
them in no other portion of Asia earlier than in Phenicia 
Proper. 

Though the invincible industry and enterprise of the Pheni¬ 
cians maintained them as a people of importance down to the 
period of the Roman empire, yet the period of their widest 
range and greatest efficiency is to be sought much earlier— 

1 Hero dot, i. a; Ephorus, Frag. 40, ed. Marx; Strabo, xvi. p. 766-784, 
with Grosskurd's note on the former passage j Justin, xviii. 3. In the ani¬ 
mated discussion carried on among the Homeric critics and the great geo- 

f raphers of antiquity, to ascertain where it was that Menelaus actually went 
uring his eight years’ wandering (Odyss. iv. 85)— 

..... 4 yap iroA Aa naBetv Kal rroAA* hraAi}0«lff 
’HyaySpu*’» VTfja-i, not hytainp ires t:\Bgv, 

Kvnpov, OoikSoji' re, *al AlywrrUvr MraAij^fls 
AMAnnts f (cat SiBovtoue, Kal 'Epsppotxs, 

Kai AtjSiJija, &c. 

one idea started was, that he had visited, these Sidonians in the Persian 
Gulf, or in the Erythraean Sea (Strabo, i. p. 42). The various opinions 
which Strabo quotes, including those of Eratosthenes and Kraffis, as well 
as his own comments, are very curious. Kratfis supposed that Menelaus 
had passed the Strait of Gibraltar and circumnavigated Libya to 
/Ethiopia and India, winch voyage would suffice ftie thought) to fill up the 
eight years. Others supposed that Menelaus had sailed first up the Nile, 
and then into the Red Sea, by means of the canal (8<fipv{) which existed 
in the time of the Alexandrine critics between the Nile and the sea; to 
which Strabo replies that this canal was not made until after the Trojan 
war. Eratosthenes started a still more remarkable idea: he thought that in 
the time of Homer the Strait of Gibraltar had not yet been burst open, so 
that the Mediterranean was on that side a closed sea; but, on the other 
hand, its level was then so much higher, that it covered the Isthmus of 
Suez, and joined the Red Sea. It was (he thought) the disruption of the 
Strait of Gibraltar which first lowered the level of the water, and left the 
Isthmus of Suez dry; though Menelaus, in his time, had sailed from the 
Mediterranean into the Red Sea without difficulty. This opinion Erato¬ 
sthenes had imbibed from Stratfin of Lampsakus, the successor of Theo¬ 
phrastus ■. Hipparchus controverted it, together with many other of the 
opinions of Eratosthenes (see Strabo, i. pp. 38, 49, 56; Seidel, Frag, 
menta Eratosthenis, p. 39). 

In reference to the view of Krat£s—that Menelaus had sailed round 
Africa—it is to be remarked that all the geographers of that day formed to 
themselves a very insufficient idea of the extent of that continent, believing 
that it did not even reach so far southward as the equator. 

Strabo himself adopts neither of these three opinions, but construes the 
Homeric words describing the wanderings of Menelaus as applying only to 
the coasts of Egypt, Libya, Phenicia, Sc. He suggests various reasons, 
more curious than convincing, to prove that Menelaus may easily have spent 
eirht years in these visits of mixed friendship and piracy. 
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anterior to 700 b.c. In these remote times they and their 
colonists were the exclusive navigators of the Mediterranean: the 
rise of the Greek maritime settlements banished their commerce 
to a great degree from the ^Egean Sea, and embarrassed it even 
in the more westerly waters. Their colonial establishments 
were formed in Africa, Sicily, Sardinia, the Balearic Isles, and 
Spain. The greatness as well as the antiquity of Carthage, 
Utica, and Gades, attest the long-sighted plans of Phenician 
traders, even in days anterior to the first Olympiad. We trace 
the wealth and industry of Tyre, and the distant navigation of 
her vessels through the Red Sea and along the coast of Arabia, 
back to the days of David and Solomon. And as neither 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, or Indians, addressed them¬ 
selves to a seafaring life, so it seems that both the importation 
and the distribution of the products of India and Arabia into 
Western Asia and Europe were performed by the Idumsean 
Arabs between Petra and the Red Sea—by the Arabs of 
Gerrha on the Persian Gulf, joined as they were in later times 
by a body of Chaldsean exiles from Babylonia—and by the 
more enterprising Phenicians of Tyre and Sidon in these two 
seas as well as in the Mediterranean. 1 

The most ancient Phenician colonies were Utica, nearly on 
the northernmost point of the coast of Africa and in the same 
gulf (now called the Gulf of Tunis) as Carthage, over against 
Cape Lilybaeum in Sicily—and Gades, or Gadeira, in Tartfissus, 
or the south-western coast of Spain. The latter town, founded 
perhaps near 1000 years before the Christian sera, 2 has 
maintained a continuous prosperity, and a name (Cadiz) 
substantially unaltered, longer than any town in Europe. 
How well the site of Utica was suited to the circumstances 
of Phenician colonists may be inferred from the fact that 
Carthage was afterwards established in the same gulf and n?ar 
to the same spot, and that both the two cities reached a high 
pitch of prosperity. The distance of Gades from Tyre seems 
surprising, and if we calculate by time instead of by space, the 
Tyrians were separated from their TartSssian colonists by an 

1 See Ritter, Erdkunde von Asien, West-Asien, Bncb. iii. Abtheilung 
iii. Abschnitt i. s. 29, p. 50. 

a Strabo speaks of the earliest settlements of the Phenicians in Africa 
and Iberia as jtucpbi> r&v T| oalxuv Sarepov (i. p. 48}. Utica is affirmed to 
have been 2S7 years earlier than Carthage (Aristot. Mirab. Auscult. c. 
134): compare Velleius Paterc. i. 3. 

Arehaleus, son of Phoenix, was stated as the founder of GadSs in the 
Phenician history of Claudius Julius, now lost (Etymolog. Magn. v. rdSeipa). 
Arehaleus is a version of the name Hercules, in the opinion of Movers, 
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interval greater than that which now divides an Englishman 
from Bombay; for the ancient navigator always coasted along 
the land, and Sky lax reckons seventy-five days 1 of voyage from 
the Kanbpic (westernmost) mouth of the Nile to the pillars of 
Herakles (Strait of Gibraltar); to which some more days must 
be added to represent the full distance between Tyre and 
Gades. But the enterprise of these early mariners surmounted 
all difficulties consistent with the principle of never losing sight 
of the coast. Proceeding along the northern coast of Libya, 
at a time when the mouths of the Nile were still closed by 
Egyptian jealousy against all foreign ships, they appear to have 
found little temptation to colonise 3 on the dangerous coast 
near to the two gulfs called the Great and Little Syrtis—in a 
territory for the most part destitute of water, and occupied by 
rude Libyan Nomads, who were thinly spread over the wide 
space between the western Nile 8 and Cape Hermtea, now 
called Cape Bona. The subsequent Grecian towns of Kyrene 
and Barka, whose well-chosen site formed an exception to the 
general character of the region, were not planted with any 
view to commerce ; 4 while the Phenician town of Leptis, near 
the gulf called the Great Syrtis, was established more as a 
shelter for exiles from Sidon, than by a preconcerted scheme 

1 Sky lax, Periplus, c. no. “Caiteia, ut quidam putant, aliquando 
Tartessus ; et quam transvecti ex Africa Phosnices habitant, atqne unde nos 
sumus, Tingentera.” (Mela, ii. 6, 75.) The expression transvecti ex 
Africi. applies as much to the Phenicians as to the Carthaginians: “ utergue 
Founts" (Horat. Od. ii. Ii) means the Carthaginians, and the Phenicians 
of Gades. 

a Strabo, xvii, p. 836. 

* Cape Soloeis, considered by Herodotus as the westernmost headland of 
Libya, coincides in name with the Phenician town Soloeis in Western 
Sicily, also (seemingly) with the Phenician settlement Sue! (Mela, ii. 6, 65) 
in Southern Iberia or TartSssus. Cape Hermtea was the name of the north¬ 
eastern headland of the Gulf of Tunis, and also the name of a cape in 
Libya two days’ sail westward of the Pillars of Hdraklfe (Skylax, c. nr). 

Probably all the remarkable headlands in these seas received their names 
from the Phenicians. Both Mannert (Geogr, d. Gr, und Rom. x. 2, p. 
495 ) and. Foibiger (Alte Geogr. sect, in, p. 867) identify Cape Soloeis 
with what is now called Cape Cantin j Heeren considers it to be the same 
os Cape Blanco; Bougainville as Cape Boyador, 

•* Sallust, BelL Jug. a 78. It was termed Leptis Magna, to distinguish 
it from another Leptis, more to the westward and nearer to Carthage, called 
Leptis Parva; but this latter seems to have been generally known by the 
name Leptis (Forbiger, Alte Geogr. sect. 109, p. 844). In Leptis Magna 
the proportion of Phenician colonists was so inconsiderable that the Pheni¬ 
cian language had been lost, and that of the natives, whom Sallnst calls 
Numidians, spoken; but these people had embraced Sidonian institutions 
and civilisation (Sail. ib.). 
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of colonisation. The site of Utica and Carthage, in the gulf 
immediately westward of Cape Bona, was convenient for 
commerce with Sicily, Italy and Sardinia; and the other 
Phenician colonies, Adrumetum, Neapolis, Hippo (two towns 
so called), the Lesser Leptis, &c., were settled on the coast 
not far distant from the eastern or western promontories which 
included the Gulf of Tunis, common to Carthage and Utica. 

These early Phenician settlements were planted thus in the 
territory now known as the kingdom of Tunis and the eastern 
portion of the French province of Constantine. From thence 
to the Pillars of Herakles (Strait of Gibraltar) we do not hear 
of any others. But the colony of Gadfis, outside of the Strait, 
formed the centre of a flourishing and extensive commerce, 
which reached on one side far to the south, not less than thirty 
days 5 sail along the western coast of Africa 1 —and on the other 
side to Britain and the Scilly Islands. There were numerous 
Phenician factories and small trading towns along the western 
coast of what is now the empire of Morocco; while the island 
of KemS, twelve days’ sail along the coast from the Strait of 
Gibraltar, formed an established depflt for Phenician merchan¬ 
dise in trading with the interior. There were, moreover, not 
far distant from the coast, towns of Libyans Or Ethiopians, to 
which the inhabitants of the central regions resorted, and where 
they brought their leopard skins and elephants’ teeth to be 
exchanged against the unguents of Tyre and the pottery of 
Athens. 3 So distant a trade with the limited navigation of 
that day, could not be made to embrace very bulky goods. 

1 Strabo, xviL pp. S25, 826. He found it stated by some authors that 
there had once been three hundred trading establishments along this coast, 
reaching thirty days’ voyage southward from Tingis (Tangier); but that 
they had been chiefly ruined by the tribes of the interior—the Pharnsians 
and Nigritae. He suspects the statement of being exaggerated, but there 
seems nothing at all incredible in it. From Strabo’s language we gather 
that Eratosthenes set forth the statement as in his judgement a true one. 
The text of Strabo, p. 825, as we read it, confounds Tingis with Lixus; 
another Phenician settlement about two days’ journey southward along the 
coast, and according to some reports even older than Gad6s. See the 
interesting and valuable Travels of Dr. Barth, the last describer of this now 
uninviting region—Wanderungcn durch die KUstenlflnder des Miltelmeers, 
ch. i. p. 23-49. I bad in my former edition followed Strabo in confound¬ 
ing Tingis with Lixus: an error pointed out by Dr. Barth, and by 
Grosskurd. 

* Compare Skylax, c. in, and the Periplus of Hanno, ap. Hudson, 
Geogr. Grcec. Min. vol. i. p. 1-6. I have already observed that the ripixos 
(salt provisions) ftom Gadeira was currently sold in the markets of Athens, 
from the Peloponnesian war downward.—Eupolis, Fragm. 23 : Kapiitas, p. 
306, ed. Meincke, Comic, Grac. ; 
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But this trade, though seemingly a valuable one, constituted 
only a small part of the sources of wealth, open to the Phenicians 
of Gades. The Turditanians and Turduli, who occupied the 
south-western portion of Spain between the Anas river (Gaudi- 
ana) and the Mediterranean, seem to have been the most 
civilised and improveable section of the Iberian tribes, well- 
suited for commercial relations with the settlers who occupied 
the Isle of Leon, and who established the temple, afterwards so 
rich and frequented, of the Tyrian H£raklSs. And the extreme 
productiveness of the southern region of Spain, in corn, fish, 
cattle, and wine, as well as in silver and iron, is a topic upon 
which we find but one language among ancient writers. The 
territory round Gades, Carteia, and the other Phenician settle¬ 
ments in this district, was known to the Greeks in the sixth 
century b.c. by the name of Tartessus, and regarded by them 
somewhat in the same light as Mexico and Peru appeared to 
the Spaniards of the sixteenth century. For three or four 
centuries the Phenicians had possessed the entire monopoly of 
this TartSssian trade, without any rivalry on the part of the 
Greeks. Probably the metals there procured were in those 
days their most precious acquisition, and the tribes who 
occupied the mining regions of the interior found a new 
market and valuable demand, for produce then obtained with 
a degree of facility exaggerated into fable. 1 It was from Gades 
as a centre that these enterprising traders, pushing their coasting 
voyage yet farther, established relations with the tin-mines of 
Cornwall, perhaps also with amber-gatherers from the coasts of 
the Baltic. It requires some effort to carry back our imagina¬ 
tions to the time when, along all this vast length of country, 
from Tyre and Sidon to the coast of Cornwall, there was no 
merchant-ship to buy or sell goods except these Phenicians. 
The rudest tribes find advantage in such visitors; and we 
cannot doubt, that the men whose resolute love of gain braved 
so many hazards and difficulties, must have been rewarded with 
profits on the largest scale of monopoly. 

The Phenician settlers on the coast of Spain became gradually 
more and more numerous, and appear to have been distributed, 
either in separate townships or intermingled with the native 

OTrep’ ^ rb rdpix<K l iptyiw r) TaSapiicom 

Compare the citations from the other comic writers, Antiphan£s and Niko- 
stratus ap. Athene, hi. p. 118. The Phenician merchants bought in 
exchange Attic pottery for their African trade. 

1 About the productiveness of the Spanish mines, Polybius (xxxiv. g, S) 
ap. Strabo, hi. p. 147 5 Aristot. Mirab. Ausc. c. 135. 

VOT.. IV. D 
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population, between the mouth of the Anas (Guadiana), and 
the town of Malaka (Malaga) on the Mediterranean. Un¬ 
fortunately we are very little informed about their precise 
localities and details, but we find no information of Phenician 
settlements on the Mediterranean coast of Spain northward of 
Malaka; for Carthagena or New Carthage was a Carthaginian 
settlement, founded only in the third century b.c. —after the 
first Punic war. 1 The Greek word Phenicians being used to 
signify as well the inhabitants of Carthage as those of Tyre and 
Sidon, it is not easy to distinguish what belongs to each of 
them. Nevertheless' we can discern a great and important 
difference in the character of their establishments, especially in 
Iberia. The Carthaginians combined with their commercial 
projects large schemes of conquest and empire. It is thus 
that the independent Phenician establishments in and near the 
Gulf of Tunis in Africa were reduced to dependence upon them 
—while many new small townships, direct from Carthage itself, 
were planted on the Mediterranean coast of Africa, and the 
whole of that coast from the Greek Syrtis westward to the 
Pillars of Herakles (Strait of Gibraltar) is described as their 
territory in the Periplus of Skykx (b.c. 360). In Iberia, during 
the third century B.C., they maintained large armies, 2 constrained 
the inland tribes to subjection, and acquired a dominion which 
nothing but the superior force of Rome prevented from being 
durable; while in Sicily also the resistance of the Greeks 
prevented a similar consummation. But the foreign settle¬ 
ments of Tyre and Sidon were formed with views purely 
commercial. In the region of Tartfessus, as well as in the 
western coast of Africa outside of the Strait of Gibraltar, 
we hear only of pacific interchange and metallurgy; and the 
number of Phenicians who acquired gradually settlements in 
the interior was so great, that Strabo describes these towns 
(not less than 200 in number) as altogether phenicised. 8 
Since, in his time, the circumstances favourable to new 
Phenician immigrations had been long past and gone—there 
can be little hesitation in ascribing the preponderance, which 
this foreign element had then acquired, to a period several 
centuries earlier, beginning at a time when Tyre and Sidon 
enjoyed both undisputed autonomy at home and the entire 

1 Strabo, iii, pp. 156, 158, 161; Polybius, iii. 10, 3-10. 

8 Polyb. i. 10; ii. I. 

8 Strabo, iii. p. 141-150. Olrot yip $ob>i£iy oSrm iyivavra (rxoxtlptoi. 
Start rar irXtlour rtiy iv tJ tovpBiravlf x6\cwv (cal ray irAijafoj' riaav for’ 
V -*vaiv p Gy 0 11 eT<rB • 
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monopoly of Iberian commerce, without interference from the 
Greeks. 

The earliest Grecian colony founded in Sicily was that of 
Naxos, planted by the'Chalkidiansin 735 b.c.: Syracuse followed 
in the next year, and during the succeeding century many 
flourishing Greek cities took root on the island. These Greeks 
found the Phenicians already in possession of many outlying 
islets and promontories all round the island, which served them 
in their trade with the Sikels and Sikans who occupied the 
interior. The safety and facilities of this established trade 
were to so great a degree broken up by the newcomers, that 
the Phenicians, relinquishing their numerous petty settlements 
round the island, concentrated themselves in three considerable 
towns at the south-western angle near Lilybseum 1 —Motye, 
Soloeis and Panormus—and in the island of Malta, where they 
were least widely separated from Utica and Carthage. The 
Tyrians of that day were hard-pressed by the Assyrians under 
Salmaneser, and the power of Carthage had not yet reached 
its height; otherwise probably this retreat of the Sicilian Phe¬ 
nicians before the Greeks would not have taken place without 
a struggle. But the early Phenicians, superior to the Greeks 
in mercantile activity, and not disposed to contend, except 
under circumstances of very superior force, with warlike ad¬ 
venturers bent on permanent settlement—took the prudent 
course of circumscribing their sphere of operations. A similar 
change appears to have taken place in Cyprus, the other island 
in which Greeks and Phenicians came into close contact. If 
we may trust the Tyrian annals consulted by the historian 
Menander, Cyprus was subject to the Tyrians even in the time 
of Solomon. 2 We do not know the dates of the estanlishment 
of Paphos, Salamis, Kitium, and the other Grecian cities there 
planted—but there can be no doubt that they were posterior to 
this period, and that a considerable portion of the soil and trade 
of Cyprus thus passed from Phenicians to Greeks; who on their 
part partially embraced and diffused the rites, sometimes cruel, 
sometimes voluptuous, embodied in the Phenician religion.® 
In Kilikia, too, especially at Tarsus, the intrusion of Greek 

1 Tbucyil. vi. 3 j Diodor. v. 12. 

8 See the reference in Joseph. Antiq. Jud. viii. 5, 3, and Joseph, eont, 
Apion. i. iS ; an allusion is to be found in Virgil, /Eneid, i. 642, in the 
mouth of Dido— 

“ Genitor turn Belus opioiam 
Vastabat Cyprum, et late ditione tenebat." (r.v.) 

* Respecting the worship at Salamis (in Cyprus) and Paphos, see Laotanh 
I. 21; Strabo, xiv. p. 683. 
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settlers appears to have gradually hellenised a town originally 
Phenician and Assyrian ; contributing, along with the other 
Grecian settlements (PhasSlis, Aspendus and Sid£) on the 
southern coast of Asia Minor, to narrow the Phenician range 
of adventure in that direction. 1 

Such was the manner in which the Phenicians found 
themselves affected by the spread of Greek settlements. And 
if the Ionians of Asia Minor, when first conquered by Harpagus 
and the Persians, had followed the advice of the Prienean Bias 
to emigrate in a body and found one great Pan-Ionic colony 
in the island of Sardinia, these early merchants would have 
experienced the like hindrance 2 carried still farther westward— 
perhaps indeed the whole subsequent history of Carthage might 
have been sensibly modified. But Iberia, and the golden 
region of Tarl&ssus, remained comparatively little visited, and 
still less colonised, by the Greeks; nor did it even become 
known to them, until more than a century after their first 
settlements had been formed in Sicily. Easy as the voyage 
from Corinth to Cadiz may now appear to us, to a Greek of the 
seventh or sixth centuries B.c. it was a formidable undertaking. 
He was under the necessity of first coasting along Akamania 
and Epirus, then crossing, first to the island of Korkyra, and 
next to the Gulf of Tarentum. Proceeding to double the 
southernmost cape of Italy, he followed the sinuosities of the 
Mediterranean coast, by Tyrrhenia, Liguria, Southern Gaul and 
Eastern Iberia, to the Pillars of Herakles or Strait of Gibraltar: 
or if he did not do this, he had the alternative of crossing the 
open sea from Krele or Peloponnesus to Libya, and then 
coasting westward along the perilous coast of the Syrtes until 
he arrived at the same point. Both voyages presented 
difficulties hard to be encountered; but the most serious 
hazard of all, was the-direct transit across the open sea from 
Krfete to Libya. It was about the year 630 B.c. that the 
inhabitants of the island of Thera, starved out by a seven years’ 
drought, were enjoined by the Delphian god to found a colony 
in Libya. Nothing short of the divine command would have 
induced them to obey so terrific a sentence of banishment; for 
not only was the region named quite unknown to them, but 
they could not discover, by the most careful inquiries among 

1 Tarsus is mentioned by Dio Chrysostom as a colony from the Phenician 
Aradus (Orat. Tarsens. ii. p. 20, ed. Reisk.), and Herodotus makes Kilix 
brother of Phcenix and son of Agenflr (vii. 92). 

Phenician coins of the city of Tarsus are found, of a date towards the 
end of the Persian empire: see Movers, Die Phonizier, L p. 13. 

* Herodot. L 170. 
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practised Greek navigators, a single man who had ever 
intentionally made the voyage to Libya. 1 One Kretan only 
could they find—a fisherman named Kordbius—who had been 
driven thither accidentally by violent gales, and he served them 
as guide. 

At this juncture Egypt had only been recently opened to 
Greek commerce—Psammetichus having been the first king 
who partially relaxed the jealous exclusion of ships from the 
entrance of the Nile, enforced by all his predecessors. The 
incitement of so profitable a traffic emboldened some Ionian 
traders to make the direct voyage from Krete to the mouth of 
that river. It was in the prosecution of one of these voyages, 
and in connexion with the foundation of Kyrene (to be 
recounted in a future chapter), that we are made acquainted 
with the memorable adventure of the Samian merchant K 61 seus. 
While bound for Egypt, he had been driven out of his course 
by contrary winds and had found shelter on an uninhabited 
islet called Platea, off the coast of Libya—the spot where the 
emigrants intended for KyrfoS first established themselves, 
not long afterwards. From hence he again started to proceed 
to Egypt, but again without success j violent and continuous 
east winds drove him continually to the westward, until he at 
length passed the Pillars of Herakl6s, and found himself, under 
the providential guidance of the gods, 8 an unexpected visitor 
among the Phenicians and Iberians of Tartessus. What the 
cargo was which he was transporting to Egypt, we are not told. 
But it sold in this yet virgin market for the most exorbitant 
prices. He and his crew (says Herodotus *) “ realised a profit 
larger than ever fell to the lot of any known Greek 
except Sostratus the ALginetan, with whom no one else can 
compete.” The magnitude of their profits may be gathered 
from the votive offering which they erected on their return in 
the sacred precinct of HSrS at Samos, in gratitude for the 
protection of that goddess during their voyage. It was a large 
bronze vase, ornamented with projecting griffins’ heads and 

1 Herodot. iv. iji. a Herodot. iv, 153. Seip iroprfi xp* 6 fttvos. 

‘ Herodot. iv. 152. Ti Si ipmipiay rovro (Tartdssus) fy iiefipctrav rovrar 
tiv xpivoy' Hiatt airovoat^rmtts olroi Sir Caa piytara tfy 'Ewi/voivrimay, 
t&v iiptU &TptKtlijv 11 /tty 4 k •poprtaiy IxipST/auy, /teri ye 'Z&atpwrov thy 
AaoHd/tavros, Alyiydirpy' toirtp yttp oiiK ofi t 4 iati ipiaai 

Allusions to the prodigions wealth of TarlSssus were found in Anakreon, 
Fragra. 8, ed. Bergk; Stephan, Byz. Tapn/aads ; Eustath. ad Dionys. 
Penegit. 332 , Tapti/cadi V Kal 6 ‘Avaxpiav fi/ffl navevSatpoya ; Himerius 
ap. Photium, Cod. 243, p. J 99 —Taprpaaoi filer, ’AftaXBtlta iclpas, *Sr 
2 aov efiSatpwmr k tipikmw- 
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supported by three bronze kneeling figures of colossal stature: 
it cost six talents, and represented the tithe of their gains. The 
aggregate of sixty talents 1 (about ^16,000, speaking roughly), 
corresponding to this tithe, was a sum which not many even 
of the rich men of Athens in her richest time, could boast of 
possessing. 

To the lucky accident of this enormous vase and the 
inscription doubtless attached to it, which Herodotus saw in 
the Hereeon at Samos, and to the impression which such 
miraculous enrichment made upon his imagination—we are 
indebted for our knowledge of the precise period at which the 
secret of Phenician commerce at Tartessus first became known 
to the Greeks. The voyage of Kolseus opened to the Greeks 
of that day a new world hardly less important (regard being 
had to their previous aggregate of knowledge) than the 
discovery of America to the Europeans of the last half of the 
fifteenth century. But Kdlieus did little more than make 
known the existence of this distant and lucrative region: he 
cannot be said to have shown the way to it. Nor do we find, 
in spite of the foundation of Kyren£ and Barka, which made 
the Greeks so much more familiar with the coast of Libya than 
they had been before—that the route, by which he had been 
carried against his own will, was ever deliberately pursued by 
Greek traders. 

Probably the Carthaginians, altogether unscrupulous in 
proceedings against commercial rivals, 2 * would have aggravated 
its natural maritime difficulties by false information and hostile 
proceedings. The simple report of such gains, however, was 
well-calculated to act as a stimulus to other enterprising 
navigators. The Phfikmans, during the course of the next half- 
century, pushing their exploring voyages both along the 
Adriatic and along the Tyrrhenian coast, and founding Massalia 
in the year 600 b.c., at length reached the Pillars of Herakleg 
and Tartessus along the eastern coast of Spain. These men 
were the most adventurous mariners 8 that Greece had yet 

1 These talents cannot have been Attic talents; for the Attic talent first 
arose from the debasement of the Athenian money standard by Solon, 
which did not occur until a generation after the voyage of Kfilseus. They 
must have been either Euboic or /Eginaean talents j probably the former, 
seeing that the case belongs to the island of Samos. Sixty Euboic talents 
would be about equivalent to the sum stated in the text. For the pro¬ 
portion of the various Greek monetary Beales, see vol. iii. ch, iv. and 
eh, xiL 

2 Strabo, xvii. p. 802 5 Aristot. Mirab. Ausc. c. 84-132. 

* Ilerodot. i. 163. Of St taxai fes oSrai wiuTiXfflm fianpycri vpuTui 
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produced, creating a jealous uneasiness even among their 
Ionian neighbours. 1 Their voyages were made, not with 
round and bulky merchant-ships, calculated only for the 
maximum of cargo, but with armed pentekonters—and they 
were thus enabled to defy the privateers of the Tyrrhenian 
cities on the Mediterranean, which had long deterred the 
Greek trader from any habitual traffic near the Strait of 
Messina. 2 There can be little doubt that the progress of the 
Phbkmans was very slow, and the foundation of Massalia 
(Marseilles), one of the most remote of all Greek colonies, may 
for a time have absorbed their attention : moreover they had 
to pick up information as they went on, and the voyage was 
one of discovery, in the strict sense of the word. The time 
at which they reached Tartessus, may seemingly be placed 
between 570-560 b.c. They made themselves so acceptable to 
Arganthfinius—king of Tartessus, or at least king of part of that 
region—that he urged them to relinquish their city of Phbkaea 
and establish themselves in his territory, offering to them any 
site which they chose to occupy. Though they declined this 
tempting offer, yet he still continued anxious to aid them 
against dangers at home, and gave them a large donation of 
money—whereby they were enabled at a critical moment to 
complete their fortifications. Arganthfinius died shortly after¬ 
wards, having lived (we are told) to the extraordinary age of 
120 years, of which he had reigned 80. The Phfikaeans had 
probably reason to repent of their refusal; since in no very 
long time their town having been taken by the Persians, half 
their citizens became exiles, and were obliged to seek a 
precarious abode in Corsica, in place of the advantageous 
settlement which old Arganth6nius had offered to them in 
TartSssus. 8 

By such steps did the Greeks gradually track out the lines of 
Phenician commerce in the Mediterranean, and accomplish 
that vast improvement in their geographical knowledge—the 
circumnavigation of what Eratosthenes and Strabo termed “our 
sea," as distinguished from the external Ocean. 4 Little 
practical advantage however was derived from the discovery, 

"EkKiivuv IxrfiravTO' Ktsl riv re 'ASpl-pv (cal r^v Tu/jffrjr/fijp ml tSjv ’ISrjpfiji'ttri 
rhv 'Taprntrtrbv otrol fiartp of KaraSi^avres' tvavrlWoVTO Si 06 aTpcyyi\nffi 

vjjutrl 4 xx.il mvTiiKovriptiuti —the expressions are remarkable. 

1 Herodot. i. 164, 165 gives an example of the jealousy of the Chians in 
respect to the islands called CEnussre. 

, a Ephorus, Fragm. 52, ed. Marx; Strabo, vi. p. 267. 

* Herodot. t 165. 

4 'H (tafl* ipar Q&kairaa (Strabo); rrjirSf r^r faXdowjs (Herodot iv, 41). 
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which was only made during the last years of Ionian indepen¬ 
dence. The Ionian cities became subjects of Persia, and 
Phdksea especially was crippled and half-depopulated in the 
struggle. Had the period of Ionian enterprise been prolonged, 
we should probably have heard of other Greek settlements in 
Iberia and Tart£ssus,—over and above Emporia and Rhodus, 
formed by the Massaliots between the Pyrenees and the 
Ebro,—as well as of increasing Grecian traffic with those 
regions. The misfortunes of Phdktea and the other Ionic 
towns saved the Phenicians of Tartessus from Grecian inter¬ 
ference and competition, such as that which their fellow- 
countrymen in Sicily had been experiencing for a century and 
a half. 

But though the Ephesian Artemis, the divine protectress of 
Phdksean emigration, was thus prevented from becoming 
consecrated in Tartessus along with the Tyrian HSraklfis, an 
impulse not the less powerful was given to the imaginations 
of philosophers like ThalSs and poets like Stesichorus—whose 
lives cover the interval between the supernatural transport of 
Kfilaaus on the wings of the wind, and the persevering, well- 
planned, exploration which emanated from Phdksea. While, on 
the one hand, the Tyrian HSrakles with his venerated temple 
at Gadfis furnished a new locality and details for mythes 
respecting the Grecian HSraklfcs—on the other hand, intelligent 
Greeks learnt for the first time that the waters surrounding their 
islands and the Peloponnesus formed part of a sea circum¬ 
scribed by assignable boundaries. Continuous navigation of 
the Phfikseans round the coasts, first of the Adriatic, next of 
the Gulf of Lyons to the Pillars of Hfiraklgs and Tartfissus, first 
brought to light this important fact. The hearers of Archilo¬ 
chus, Simonides of Amorgus, and Kallinus, living before or 
contemporary with the voyage of Kfllaeus, had no known sea- 
limit either north of Korkyra or west of Sicily: but those of 
Anakreon and Hippfinax, a century afterwards, found the 
Euirine, the Palus Mteotis, the Adriatic, the Western Medi¬ 
terranean, and the Libyan Syrtes, all so far surveyed as to 
present to the mind a definite conception, and to admit of 
being visibly represented by Anaximander on a map. However 
familiar such knowledge has now become to us, at the time 
now under discussion it was a prodigious advance. The Pillars 
of H£rakles, especially, remained deeply fixed in the Greek 
mind, as a terminus of human adventure and aspiration: of 
the Ocean beyond, men were for the most part content to 
remain ignorant 
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It has already been stated, that the Phenicians, as coast 
explorers, were even more enterprising than the Phokaeans. 
But their jealous commercial spirit induced them to conceal 
their track,—to give information designedly false 1 respecting 
dangers and difficulties,—and even to drown any commercial 
rivals when they could do so with safety. 2 * One remarkable 
Phenician achievement, however, contemporary with the period 
of Ph6k?ean exploration, must not be passed over. It was 
somewhere about 600 b.c. that they circumnavigated Africa ; 
starting from the Red Sea, by direction of the Egyptian king 
Nek6s, son of Psammetichus—going round the Cape of Good 
Hope to Gades—and from thence returning to the Nile. 

It appears that Nek6s, anxious to procure a water-communi¬ 
cation between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, began 
digging a canal from the former to the Nile, but desisted from 
the undertaking after having made considerable progress. In 
prosecution of the same object, he despatched these Phenicians 
on an experimental voyage from the Red Sea round Libya, 
which was successfully accomplished, though in a time not less 
than three years ; for during each autumn, the mariners landed 
and remained on shore a sufficient time to sow their seed and 
raise a crop of com. They reached Egypt again through the 
Strait of Gibraltar, in the course of the third year, and recounted 
a tale—"which (says Herodotus) others may perhaps believe, 
but I cannot believe ”—that in sailing round Libya they had 
the sun on their right hand,». e. to the north. 8 

The reality of this circumnavigation was confirmed to 
Plerodotus by various Carthaginian informants, 4 * * * and he himself 

1 The geographer Ptolemy, with genuine scientific zeal, complains bit¬ 
terly of the reserve and frauds common with the old traders, respecting the 
countries which they visited (Ptolczn. Geogr. i- II). 

9 Strabo, iii. pp. 175, 176; xviL p. 802. 

8 Herodot. iv. 42. Kol HAeyatr, Ipol piv ei v.cra fiAAip St Xij t vp, &s 
TepmKtiovTts t ijr At&ipv, rlv $Aiov texov fs rc l Se(id. 

4 Herodot. OBrw p\v allry iyr&<r 9 y ri irp&roy (». t. y Aiffiy lyvtiaBy 
iauaa ircplppvros') peri $(, KapxJjS&uoi stew of \iyovrts. These Cartha¬ 
ginians, to whom Herodotus here alludes, told him that Libya was tircum- 

navigable; but it does not seem that they knew of any other actual cir¬ 
cumnavigation except that of the Phenicians sent by Nekfis; otherwise 
Herodotus would have made some allusion to it, instead of proceeding, as 
he does immediately, to tell the story of the Persian Sataspfs, who tried 
and failed. 

The testimony of the Carthaginians is so far valuable, as it^ declares 
their persuasion of the truth of the statement made by those Phenicians. 

Some critics have construed the words, in which Herodotus alludes to 
the Carthaginians as his informants, as if what they told him was the story' 
of the fruitless attempt made by Sataspfis. But this is evidently not the 

n a 
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fully believes it. There seems good reason for sharing in his 
belief, though several able critics reject the tale as incredible. 
The Phenicians were expert and daring masters of coast 
navigation, and in going round Africa they had no occasion 
ever to lose sight of land. We may presume that their vessels 
were amply stored, so that they could take their own time, and 
lie by in bad weather j we may also take for granted that the 
reward consequent upon success was considerable. For any 
other mariners then existing, indeed, the undertaking might 
have been too hard, but it was not so for them, and that was 
the reason why Nekos chose them. To such reasons, which 
show the story to present no intrinsic incredibility (that indeed 
is hardly alleged even by Mannert and others who disbelieve 
it), we may add one other, which goes far to prove it positively 
true. They stated that in the course of their circuit, while 
going westward, they had the sun on their right hand (z. e. to 
the northward); and this phenomenon, observable according 
to the season even when they were within the tropics, could 
not fail to force itself on their attention as constant, after they 
had reached the southern temperate zone. But Herodotus at 
once pronounces this part of the story to be incredible, and so 
it might appear to almost every man, Greek, 1 Phenician or 
Egyptian, not only of the age of Nek6s, but even of the time of 
Herodotus, who heard it; since none of them possessed either 
actual experience of the phenomena of a southern latitude, or 
a sufficiently correct theory of the relation between sun and 
earth, to understand the varying direction of the shadows ; and 
few men would consent to set aside the received ideas with refer¬ 
ence to the solar motions, from pure confidence in the veracity 
of these Phenician narrators. Now that under such circum¬ 
stances the latter should invent the tale is highly improbable; 
and if they were not inventors, they must have experienced the 
phenomenon during the southern portion of their transit. 

Some critics disbelieve this circumnavigation, from supposing 
that if so remarkable an achievement had really taken place 
once, it must have been repeated, and practical application 
must have been made of it. But though such a suspicion is not 
unnatural, with those who recollect how great a revolution was 

meaning of the historian: he brings forward the opinion of the Cartha¬ 
ginians as confirmatory of the statement made by the Phenicians employed 
by Nek6s. 

1 Diodorus (iii. 40) talks correct language about the direction of the 
shadows southward of the tropic of Cancer (compare Pliny, H. N. vi, 29) 
— one mark of the extension of geographical and astronomical observations 
during the four intervening centuries between him and Herodotus. 
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operated when the passage was rediscovered during the fifteenth 
century—yet the reasoning will not be found applicable to the 
sixth century before the Christian sera. 

Pure scientific curiosity, in that age, counted for nothing. 
The motive of Nekds for directing this enterprise was the same 
as that which had prompted him to dig his canal,—in order 
that he might procure the best communication between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. But, as it has been with the 
north-west passage in our time, so it was with the circumnavi¬ 
gation of Africa in his—the proof of its practicability at the 
same time showed that it was not available for purposes of 
traffic or communication, looking to the resources then at the 
command of navigators—a fact, however, which could not be 
known until the experiment was made. To pass from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea by means of the Nile still con¬ 
tinued to be the easiest way ; either by aid of the land journey, 
which in the times of the Ptolemies was usually made from 
Koptos on the Nile to Berenike on the Red Sea, or by means 
of the canal of Nekds, which Darius afterwards finished, though 
it seems to have been neglected during the Persian rule in 
Egypt, and was subsequently repaired and put to service under 
the Ptolemies. Without any doubt the successful Phenician 
mariners underwent both severe hardships and great real perils, 
besides those still greater supposed perils, the apprehension of 
which so constantly unnerved the minds even of experienced 
and resolute men in the unknown Ocean. Such was the force 
of these terrors and difficulties, to which there was no known 
termination, upon the mind of the Achaemenid Sataspds (upon 
whom the circumnavigation of Africa was imposed as a penalty 
“worse than death ” by XerxGs, in commutation of a capital 
sentence), that he returned without having finished the circuit, 
though by so doing he forfeited his life. He affirmed that he 
had sailed “until his vessel stuck fast, and could move on no 
farther”—a persuasion not uncommon in ancient times and 
even down to Columbus, that there was a point, beyond 
which the Ocean, either from mud, sands, shallows, fogs, or 
accumulations of sea-weed, was no longer navigable. 1 

1 Skylax, after following the line of coast from the Mediterranean out¬ 
side of the Strait of Gibraltar, and then south-westward along Africa as far 
as the island of Kern 6, goes on to say, that " beyond Kemi the sea is no 
longer navigable from shallows and mud and sea-weed”—Tijs N 
yflVov rh luixtiva oWti lari v\ark Sil fipax&rriTa 9 a\imis (to! stjMiv koI 
Qvkos. ‘Eovl Si rl> <puKas rfli 8 t>x/x 5 js rh irK&ros Ka 1 ivwBey ofd, &OTt Ktvrelv 
(Skylax, c. 109), Nearchus, on undertaking his voyage down the Indus 
and from thence into the Fenian Gulf, is not certain whether the external 
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Nosv we learn from hence that the enterprise, even by those 
who believed the narrative of Nekbs’s captains, was regarded 


sea will be found navigable—ei S)j irAwriir ye itrriv i raurj) tt&vtos (Nearchi 
Periplus, p. 2: compare p, 40 ap. Geogr. Minor, vol, i. ed. Hudson). 
Pytheas described the neighbourhood of Thulft as a sort of chaos—a medley 
of earth, sea and air in which you could neither walk nor sail—cure rnB' 
oiri)v Sirijpxes ofirs Bikaaaa afire af)p, hkka ttbyttpipi n lit roirtov irkei(tovi 
Bakatralip laiitbs, Is $ ^ujirl rf)v yrjii ital rjjv Bakanrav alupetirBai ml ra 
tripmavra, Aral rovrov tie ta> Setrftby efvat ra» Bk us, ftljre rropevrbs p-qre 
vrkurbs fardpxosru' rb pXs ots r$J irkeipuisi loixbs abrbs (Pytheas) euparclsai, 
rikka Be ktyeiv if & icorjs (Strabo, ii. p. 104). Again, the priests of Mem¬ 
phis told Herodotus that their conquering hero Scsostris had equipped a 
fleet in the Arabian Gulf, and made a voyage into the Erylliraan Sea, 
subjugating people everywhere, " until he came to a sea no longer navig¬ 
able from shallows ”— oWti it kurty M flpaxeau' (Herod, ii. 102). Plato 
represents the sea without the Pillars of Hdraklis as impenetrable'and unfit 
for navigation, in consequence of the large admixture of earth, mud, or 
vegetable covering, which had arisen in it from the disruption of the great 
island or continent Atlantis (Timteus, p. 25; and Kritias, p. 108); which 
passages are well illustrated by the Scholiast, who seems to have read geo¬ 
graphical descriptions of the character of this outer sea —tduto ml 0 1 robs 
lice lap r Strove laropovsres klyovais, tbs v&vra resayibBri rbs hceietvai x&pov' 
rlsayos 5 e laris Ikvs ns, IrriirokAfavros BSbtos 06 iroAAaS, ml Borasr/s 
farnpaivofieviji roinp. See also Plutarch’s fancy of the dense, earthy, and 
viscous Kronian sea (some days to the westward of Britain), in which a 
ship could with difficulty advance, and only by means of severe pulling 
with the oars (Plutarch, De Facie in Orbe Lucre, c. 26, p. 941). So again 
in the two geographical productions in verse by Rufus Festus Avienus 
(Hudson, Geogr. Minor, vol. iv., Descriptio Orbis Terra, v. 57, and Ora 
Maritime, v, 406-415): in the first of these two, the density of the water 
of the Western Ocean is ascribed to its being saturated with salt—in the 
second, we have shallows, large quantities of sea-weed, and wild beasts 
swimming about, which the Carthaginian Himilco affirmed himself to have 
seen— 

11 Flerumque porrO tenue lenditur salum, 

Ut vix arenas subjacentes occulat; 

Exsuperat autetn gurgitem fucus frequens 
Arque impeditur arstu s ex uligine: 

Vis vel ferarnm pelagus omne internatat, 

Mutusque terror ex fens habitat fret;., 

Hmc ohm Himilco Pffinus Oceann super 
Sficfasse semet et proba.se rettulit: 

Hate nos, ab imis Punicorura annalibus 
Prolata longo tempore, edidimus tibi.” 

Compare also v. H5-130 of the same poem, where the author again quotes 
from a voyage of Himilco, who had been four months in the ocean outside 
of the Pillars of Hercules— 

“Sic nulla late flabra propellunt ratem, 

Sic segnis humor eequoris pigri stupet, 

Adjicit et illud, plunmnm inter gurgites 
Extaro fucuaqeC s®pe virgulti vice 
Ratinere puppixo," fitc. 

The dead calm, mud, and shallows of the external ocean are touched 
upon by Aristot. Meteoroloe. ii. 1, 14, and seem to have been a favourite 
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as at once desperate and unprofitable; but doubtless many 
persons treated it as a mere “Phenician lie” 1 (to use an 

subject of declamation with the rhetors of the Augustan age. See Seneca, 
Suasoriar. i. r. 

Even the companions and contemporaries of Columbus, when navigation 
had made such comparative progress, still retained much of these fears re¬ 
specting the dangers and difficulties of the unknown ocean:—'* Le tableau 
exagere (observes A. von Humboldt, Examen Critique de l’Histoire de la 
Geographic, t. iii. p. 95) que la ruse dcs Pheniciens avait trac£ des diffi- 
cultes qu’opposaient I la navigation au dela des Colonnes d'Hercule, de 
Cemd, et de l'lle Sacr£e (Iem 4 ), le fucus, le limon, le manque de fond, et 
le calme perpituel de la mer, ressemhle d’une mani&re frappante aux reeits 
animes des premiers compagnons de Colomb.” 

Columbus was the first man who traversed the sea of Sargasso, or area 
of the Atlantic Ocean south of the Azores, where it is covered by an im¬ 
mense mass of sea-weed for a space six or seven times as large as France: 
the alarm of his crew at this unexpected spectacle was considerable. Tire 
sea-weed is sometimes so thickly accumulated, that it requires a considerable 
wind to impel the vessel through it. The remarks and comparisons of M. 
von Humboldt in reference to ancient and modem navigation are highly 
interesting (Examen, ut sup. pp. 69, S8, 91, &c.). 

J. M. Gesner (Dissertat. de Navigationibus extra Columnas Herculis, 
sect. 6 and 7) has a good defence of the story told by Herodotus. Major 
Rennell also adopts the same view, and shows by many arguments how 
much easier the circumnavigation was from the East than from the West 
(Geograph. System of Herodotus, p. 680): compare Ukert, Geograph. der 
Griechen und Romer, vol. i. p, 61; Mannert, Geog. d. G. und R timer, vol. 
i. p. 19-26. Gosseliin (Recherches sur la Gfegr. des Anc. i. p. 149) and 
Mannert both reject the story as not worthy of belief: Hecren defends it 
(Ideen tlber den Vcrkehr der Alten Welt, L 2, p. 86-95). 

Agatharchides, in the second Century B.C., pronounces the eastern coast 
of Africa, southward of the Red Sea, to be as yet unexamiued: he treats it 
as a matter of certainty however that the sea to the south-westward is con¬ 
tinuous with the Western Ocean (De Rubro Mari, Geogr. Minorca, ed. 
Huds. v. i. p. 11). 

1 Strabo, iii. p. r7o. _ Sataspes (the unsuccessful Persian circumnavigator 
of Libya, mentioned just above) had violated the daughter of another 
Persian nobleman, Zopyrus son of Megabyzus, and Xerxes had given ordere 
that he should be crucified for this act: his mother begged him off by sug¬ 
gesting that he should be condemned to something "worse than death" — 
the circumnavigation of Libya (Herod, iv. 43). Two things are to be 
remarked in respect to his voyage:—1, He took with him a ship and sea¬ 
men from Egypt; we are not told that they were Fhenidan; probably no 
other mariners than Phenicians were competent to such a voyage—and even 
if the crew of SntaspSs had been Phenicians, he could not offer rewards for 
success equal to those at the disposal of Nek6s. 2. He began his enter¬ 
prise from the Strait of Gibraltar instead of from the Red Sea: now it 
seems that the current between Madagascar and the eastern coast of Africa 
sets very strongly towards the Cape of Good Hope, so that while it greatly 
assists the southerly voyage, on the other hand, it makes return by the 
same way very difficult. (See Humboldt, Examen Critique de l’Histoire 
dc la Geographic, t. i. p. 3433.) Strabo however affirms that all those 
who had tried to circumnavigate Africa, both from the Red Sea and from 
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expression proverbial in ancient times). The circumnavigation 
of Libya is said to have been one of the projects conceived by 
Alexander the Great. 1 We may readily believe that if he had 
lived longer, it would have been confided to Nearchus or some 
other officer of the like competence, and in all probability 
would have succeeded, especially since it would have been 
undertaken from the eastward—to the great profit of geographical 
knowledge among the ancients, but with little advantage to 
their commerce. There is then adequate reason for admitting 
that these Phenicians rounded the Cape of Good Hope from 
the East about 600 n.c., more than 2000 years earlier than 
Vasco de Gama did the same thing from the West; though 
the discovery was in the first instance of no avail, either for 
commerce or for geographical science. 

Besides the maritime range of Tyre and Sidon, their trade 
by land in the interior of Asia was of great value and importance. 
They were the speculative merchants who directed the march 
of the caravans laden with Assyrian and Egyptian products 
across the deserts which separated them from inner Asia 8 —an 
operation which presented hardly less difficulties, considering 
the Arabian depredators whom they were obliged to conciliate 
and even to employ as carriers, than the longest coast voyage. 
They seem to have stood alone in antiquity in their willingness 
to brave, and their ability to surmount, the perils of a distant 

the Strait of Gibraltar, had been forced to return without success (i. p. 33 ), 
so that most people believed that there was a continuous isthmus which 
rendered it impracticable to go by sea from the one point to the other: he 
is himself however persuaded that the Atlantic is a-i^ovs on both sides of 
Africa, and therefore that circumnavigation is possible. He as well as 
Poseidonius (id. p. 98-100) disbelieved the tale of the Phenicians sent by 
Nek6s. He must have derived his complete conviction, that Libya might 
be circumnavigated, from geographical theory, which led him to contract 
the dimensions of that continent southward—inasmuch as the thing in his 
belief never had been done, though often attempted. Mannert (Geog. d. 
G. und Rom. i. p. 24) erroneously says that Strabo and others founded 
their belief on the narrative of Herodotus. 

It is worth while remarking that Strabo cannot have read the story in 
Herodotus with much attention, since he mentions Darius as the king who 
sent the Phenicians round Africa, not Nekfls} nor does he take notice of 
the remarkable statement of these navigators respecting the position of the 
sun. There were doubtless many apocryphal narratives current in his time 
respecting attempts, successful and unsuccessful, to circumnavigate Africa, 
aa we may see by the tale of Eudoxus (Strabo, ii. 98 ; Cornel. Nep. ap. 
Plin. H. N. ii. 67, who gives the story very differently; and Pomp. Mela, 
ii*. 9). 

1 Arrian, Exp. Al. vii. t, 2. 

8 Herodot. i, I, ♦ofruras— inraytviayras Qoprla ’AtriripiA 71 Hal 
hiyirTUL 
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land-traffic; 1 and their descendants at Carthage and Utica 
were not less active in pushing caravans far into the interior of 
Africa, 


CHAPTER XIX 

ASSYRIANS—BABYLON 

The name of the Assyrians who formed one wing of this 
early system of intercourse and commerce, rests chiefly upon 
the great cities of Nineveh and Babjdon. To the Assyrians of 
Nineveh (as has been already mentioned) is ascribed in early 
times a very extensive empire, covering much of Upper Asia, 
as well as Mesopotamia or the country between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. Respecting this empire—its commencement, 
its extent, or even the mode in which it was put down—nothing 
certain can be affirmed. But it seems unquestionable that 
many great and flourishing cities—and a population inferior in 
enterprise, but not in industry, to the Phenicians—were to be 
found on the Euphrates and Tigris, in times anterior to the 
first Olympiad. Of these cities, Nineveh on the Tigris and 
Babylon on the Euphrates were the chief: 2 the latter being 
in some sort of dependence, probably, on the sovereigns of 
Nineveh, yet governed by kings or chiefs of its own, and com¬ 
prehending an hereditary order of priests named Chaldoeans, 
masters of all the science and literature as well as of the 
religious ceremonies current among the people, and devoted 
from very early times to that habit of astronomical observation 
which their brilliant sky so much favoured. 

The people called Assyrians or Syrians (for among the Greek 
authors no constant distinction is maintained between the two 8 ) 

1 See tbe valuable chapter in Heeren (Ueber den Verkehr der Alten 
Welt, i. a, Abschn. 4, p. 96) about the land trade of the Phenicians. 

The twenty-seventh chapter of the Prophet Ezekiel presents a striking 
picture of the general commerce of Tyre. 

" a Herodot. L 178. Tijj St 'Aovupiijj fori t 4 /tlv k ov «eal S\Aa voAirpara 
fiiyuKa 1roAAd, ro St monaffrirwrov leal ItFXvpfcaro V leal tvBtt trip 1 Nfroii 
hvaffrirov yvapLivy? fh fSatrtK-fi'ia Korear^Kee, ijv Ba/SvAtiv. 

The existence of these and several other great cities is an important Item 
to be taken in, in our conception of the old Assyria 1 Opis on tbe Tigris, 
and SittakS very near the Tigris, were among them (Xenoph. Anab. u. 4, 
13-23): compare Diodor. ii. 11. 

* Herodot. i. 72; iii. 90-91; vih 63: Strabo, xvi. p. 736, also ii, p, 84, 
in which he takes exception to the distribntion of tbe olxemubrj {inhabited 
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were distributed over the wide territory bounded on the east by 
Mount Zagros and its north-westerly continuation towards 
Mount Ararat, by which they were separated from the Modes— 
and extending from thence westward and southward to the 
Euxine Sea, the river Halys, the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Persian Gulf—thus covering the whole course of the Tigris and 
Euphrates south of Armenia, as well as Syria and Syria-Palcestine, 
and the territory eastward of the Halys called ICappadokia. 
But the Chaldfean order of priests appears to have been 
peculiar to Babylon and other towns in its territory, especially 
between that city and the Persian Gulf. The vast, rich, and 
lofty temple of Belus in that city served them at once as a place 
of worship and an astronomical observatory. It was the 
paramount ascendency of this order which seems to have 
caused the Babylonian people generally to be spoken of as 
Chaldseans—though some writers have supposed, without any 
good proof, a conquest of Assyrian Babylon by barbarians 
called Chaldseans from the mountains near the Euxine. 1 

There were exaggerated statements respecting the antiquity 
of their astronomical observations, which cannot be traced as 
of definite and recorded date higher than the sera of Nabonassar 2 

portion of the globe) made by Eratosthenfe, because it did not include 
in the same compartment (arppayls) Syria proper and Mesopotamia; he 
calls Ninus and Semiratnis, Syrians. Herodotus considers the Armenians 
as colonists from the Phrygians (vii. 73). 

The Homeric names ‘Apip.ru, 'EpepBoi (the first in the Iliad, ii. 783, the 
second in the Odyssey, iv. 84) coincide with the Oriental name of this race 
Aram; it seems more ancient in the Greek habits of speech, than Syrians 
(see Strabo, xvi. p. 785). 

The Hesiodic Catalogue too, as well as Stesichonis, recognised Arabia 
as theson of Hermes by Thronie daughter of Belus (Hesiod, Fragm. 29, ed. 
Marktscheffel; Strabo, i. p. 42). 

1 Heeren, in his account of the Babylonians (Idcen tiber den Verkehr 
der Alten Welt, part i. Abtheilung 2, p. r68), speaks of this conquest of 
Babylon by Chaldaean barbarians from the northern mountains as a certain 
fact, explaining the great development of the Babylonian empire under 
Nabopolasar and Nebuchadnezzar from 630-5S0 B.C.; it was (he thinks) 
the new Chaldsean conquerors who thus extended their dominion over 
Judaea and Phenick, 

I agree with Volney (Chronologic des Babyloniens, ch. x. p. 2x5) in 
thinking this statement both unsupported and improbable. Mannert seems 
to suppose the Chaldseans of Arabian origin (Geogr. der Gr. und Rfim., 
part v. s. 2, ch. xii p. 419). The passages of Strabo (xvi. p. 739) are 
more favourable to this opinion than to that of Heeren; but we make out 
nothing distinct respecting the Chaidaeans except that they were the priestly 
order among the Assyrians of Babylon, as they are expressly termed by 
Herodotus— &s Kiyovm ol XoAScuoi, idyrcs Ip 4 ts toutov rou 0 (ov (of Zeus 
Bdlus) (Herodot. i. x8i). 

1 The earliest Chaldaran astronomical observation, known to the astro- 
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(747 E.C.), as well as respecting the extent of their acquired 
knowledge, so largely blended with astrological fancies and 

nomer Ptolemy, both precise and of ascertained date to a degree sufficient 
for scientific use, was a lunar eclipse of the 19th March, 721 B.c.—the 37th 
year of the :era of Nabonassar (Ideier, Ueber die Astronomischen Beobach- 
tungen der Alten, p. 19, Berlin, 1806). Had Ptolemy known any older 
observations conforming to these conditions, he would not have omitted to 
notice them : his own words in the Almagest testify how much he valued 
the knowledge and compatison of obseivations taken at distant intervals 
(Almagest, b. 3, p, 62, ap. Ideier, I. c. p. 1), and at the same time imply 
that he had none more ancient than the rera of Nabonassar (Aim. hi. p. 77, 
ap. Idel. p. 169). 

That the Gmldteans had been, long before this period, in the habit of 
observing the heavens, there is no reason to doubt j and the exactness of those 
observations cited by Ptolemy implies (according to the judgement of Ideier, 
ib. p. 167) long previous practice. The period of 223 lunations, after which 
the moon reverts nearly to the same positions in reference to the apsides 
and nodes, and after which eclipses return nearly in the same order and 
magnitude, appears to have been discovered by the Chakkeans (“ Delectus 
ducentis viginti tribus mensibus redire in suos orbes certnm est,” Pliny, 

H. N. h. 13), and they deduced from hence the mean daily motions of the 
moon with a degree of accuracy which differs only by four seconds from 
modem lunar tables (Geminus, Isagoge in Arati Phenomena, c. 15; Ideier 

I . e. pp. 153, 154, and in his Handbuch der Chronologie, vol. i. Absch. ii. 
p. 207). 

There seem to have been Chaldman observations, both made and recorded, 
of much greater antiquity than the sera of Nabonassar; though we cannot 
lay much stress on the date of 1903 years anterior to Alexander the Great, 
which is mentioned by Simplicius (ad Aristot. de Ccelo, p. 123) as being 
the earliest period of the Chaldtean observations sent from Babylon by 
Kallisthen£s to Aristotle. Ideier thinks that the Chaldaean observations 
anterior to the sera of Nabonassar were useless to astronomers from the 
want of some fixed sera, or definite cycle, to identify the date of each of 
them. The common civil year of the Chaldeeans had been from the begin¬ 
ning (like that of the Greeks) a lunar year, kept in a certain degree of 
harmony with the sun by cycles of lunar years and intercalation. Down to 
the sera of Nabonassar, the calendar was in confusion, and there was nothing 
to verify either rite time of accession of the kings or that of astronomical 
phenomena observed, except the days and months of this lunar year. In 
the reign of Nabonassar the astronomers at Babylon introduced (not into 
civil use, but for their own purposes and records) the Fgyptian solar year 
—of 365 days, or 12 months of thirty days each, with five added days, be¬ 
ginning with the first of the month Thoth, the commencement of the Egyp¬ 
tian year—and they thus first obtained a continuous and accurate mode of 
marking tbe date of events. It is not meant that the Chaldeans then for 
the first time obtained from the Egyptians the knowltdgc of the solar year 
of 365 days, but that they then for the first time adopted it in their nota¬ 
tion of time for astronomical purposes, fixing tbe precise moment at which 
they began. Nor is there the least reason to suppose that the sera of Nabo¬ 
nassar coincided with any political revolution or change of dynasty, Ideier 
discusses this point (p. 146-173, and Handbuch der Chronol. p. 215- 
220). Syncellus might correctly say—’Axi ‘SaPoyeurdpav vein xpdvovs rijj 
tSv irrpav xBjwmpflffVBS XcASoIci fapifivfw (Chronogr, p. 207), 1 
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occult influences of the heavenly bodies on human affairs. But 
however incomplete their knowledge may appear when judged 
by the standard of after-times, there can be no doubt, that 
compared with any of their contemporaries of the sixth century 
B.c. (either Egyptians, Greeks or Asiatics) they stood pre-eminent, 
and had much to teach, not only to Thales and Pythagoras, 
but even to later inquirers, such as Eudoxus and Aristotle. 
The conception of the revolving celestial sphere, the gnomon, 
and the division of the day into twelve parts, are affirmed by 
Herodotus 1 to have been first taught to the Greeks by the 
Babylonians; and the continuous observation of the heavens 
both by the Egyptian and Chaldtean priests, had determined 
with considerable exactness both the duration of the solar year 
and other longer periods of astronomical recurrence; thus 
impressing upon intelligent Greeks the imperfection of their 
own calendars, and furnishing them with a basis not only for 
enlarged observations of their own, but also for the discovery 
and application of those mathematical theories whereby 
astronomy first became a science. 

It was not only the astronomical acquisitions of the priestly 
caste which distinguished the. early Babylonians. The social 
condition, the fertility of the country, the dense population, and 
the persevering industry of the inhabitants, were not less remark¬ 
able. Respecting Nineveh, 2 once the greatest of the Assyrian 

We need not dwell upon the back reckonings of the Chaldrcans for 
periods of 720,000, 490,000, 470,000 years, mentioned by Cicero, Diodorus 
and Pliny (Cicero, De Divin. ii. 46; Died. ii. 31; Pliny, H. N. vii. 57), 
and seemingly presented by Berosus and others as the preface of 
Babylonian history. 

It is to be noted that Ptolemy always cited the Chaldaean observations as 
made by "the Chaldeans," never naming any individual; though in all 
the other observations to which he alludes, he is very scrupulous in particu¬ 
larising the name of the observer. Doubtless he found the Chaldtean ob¬ 
servations registered just in this manner; a point which illustrates what is 
said in the test respecting the collective character of their civilisation, and 
the want of individual development or prominent genius. 

The superiority of the Chaldasan priests to the Egyptian as astronomical 
observers is shown by the fact, that Ptolemy, though living at Alexandria, 
never mentions the latter as astronomers, nor rites any Egyptian observa¬ 
tions; while he rites thirteen Chaldsan observations in the years b.c. 721, 
720, 523, 502, 491, 383,382,245, 237,229: the first ten being observations 
of lunar eclipses j the last three, of conjunctions of planets and fixed stars 
(Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, vol. i. Ab. ii. p. 195-199). 

1 Herodot. ii. 109. 

* The ancient Ninus or Nineveh was situated on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, nearly opposite the modem town of Mousul or Mosul. Herodotus 
(b 193) and Strabo (xvi. p. 737) both speak of it as being destroyed; 
but Tacitus (Ann. xii 13} and Ainmian. Marcell, (xviii. 7) mention it as 
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cities, we have no good information, nor can we safely reason 
from the analogy of Babylon, inasmuch as the peculiarities of 
the latter were ^together determined by the Euphrates, while 
Nineveh was seated considerably farther north, and on the 
east bank of the Tigris. But Herodotus gives us valuable par¬ 
ticulars respecting Babylon as an eye-witness. We may judge 
by his account, representing its condition after much suffering 
from the Persian conquest, what it had been a century earlier in 
the days of its full splendour. 

The neighbouring territory, receiving but little rain, 1 owed its 
fertility altogether to the annual overflowing of the Euphrates, 
on which the labour bestowed, for the purpose of limiting, regu¬ 
larising, and diffusing its supply of water, was stupendous. 
Embankments along the river—artificial reservoirs in connexion 
with it to receive an excessive increase—new curvilinear channels 
dug for the water in places where the stream was too straight 
and rapid—broad and deep canals crossing the whole space 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris, and feeding numerous 
rivulets 3 or ditches which enabled the whole breadth of land 
to be irrigated—all these toilsome applications were requisite 
to ensure due moisture for the Babylonian soil. But they were 
rewarded with an exuberance of produce, in the various 
descriptions of grain, such as Herodotus hardly dares to 
particularise. The country produced no trees except the date- 

subsisting. Its ruins had been long remarked (see Thevenot, Voyages, Iiv. L 
ch. xi. p. 176, and Niebuhr, Reisen, vol. ii. p. 360), but have never been 
examined carefully until recently by Rich, Layard, and others: see Ritter, 
West-Asien, b. iii. Abtheil. iii. Abschn. i. s. 45, p. 171-221; and FSrbiger, 
Handbuch der Alten Geographic, s. 96, p. 612; and above all the interesting 
work of Mr. Layard, who has procured from the spot so many valuable 
remains of antiquity. 

Ktesias, according to Diodorus (ii. 3), placed Ninus or Nineveh on the 
Euphrates, which we must presume to be an inadvertence—probably of 
Diodorus himself, for KtGsias would be less likely than he to confound the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. Compare Wesseling ad Diodor, ii 3, and Bahr 
ad Ktesite Fragm. ii. Assyr. p. 392. 

1 Herodot. L 193. 'H yrj ruv ’Atrvvpfoir Serai fih> iAiytp —while he 
speaks of rain falling at Thebes in Egypt as a prodigy, which never 
happened except just at the moment when the country was conquered by 
Cambysfis—oi yip Si; Strut ri Smo rfjr AlySureu rb rtapirran (iii. IO). It 
is not unimportant to notice this distinction between the little rain of 
Babylonia, and the tie rain of Upper Egypt—as a mark of measured 
assertion in the historian from whom so much of our knowledge of Grecian 
history is derived. 

It chanced to rain hard during the four days which the traveller Niebuhr 
spent in going from the ruins of Babylon to Bagdad, at the end of November 
1763 (Reisen, vol. ii. p. 292). 

* Herodot. i. 103; Xenophon, Anab. i. 7, j ii. 4, 13-22. 
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palm; which was turned to account in many different ways, and 
from the fruit of which, both copious and of extraordinary size, 
wine as well as bread was made . 1 Moreover, Babylonia was 
still more barren of stone than of wood, so that buildings as 
well as walls were constructed almost entirely of brick, for 
which the earth was well-adapted; while a flow of mineral 
bitumen, found near the town and river of Is, higher up the 
Euphrates, served for cement. Such persevering and systematic 
labour, applied for the purpose of irrigation, excites our aston¬ 
ishment ; yet the description of what was done for defence is 
still more imposing. Babylon, traversed in the middle by the 
Euphrates, was surrounded by walls three hundred feet in 
height, seventy-five feet in thickness, and composing a square 
of which each side was one hundred and twenty stadia (or 
nearly fifteen English miles) in length. Around the outside of 
the walls was a broad and deep moat from whence the material 
for the bricks composing them had been excavated; while one 
hundred brazen gates served for ingress and egress. Besides, 
there was an interior wall less thick, but still very strong ; and 
as a still further obstruction to invaders from the north and 
north-east, another high and thick wall was built at some miles 
from the city, across the space between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris—called the wall of Media, seemingly a little to the north 
of that point where the two rivers most nearly approach to each 
other, and joining the Tigris on its west bank. Of the houses 
many were three or four stories high, and the broad and straight 
streets, unknown in a Greek town until the distribution of the 
Peiraeeus by Hippodamus near the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, were well calculated to heighten the astonishment raised 
by the whole spectacle in a visitor like Herodotus. The royal 
palace, with its memorable terraces or hanging gardens, formed 
the central and commanding edifice in one half of the city—the 
temple of BSlus in the other half. 

That celebrated temple, standing upon a basis of one square 

1 About the date-palms {ipalnicts) in the ancient Babylonia, see Theo¬ 
phrastus, Hist Plant, ii. 6, 1-6; Xenoph. Cyrop. vii. 5, 12; Anab. ii. 3, 
IS j Diodor. ii. 53; there were some which bore no fruit, but which 
afforded good wood for house-purposes and furniture. 

Theophrastus gives the same genera! idea of the fertility and produce of 
the soil in Babylonia as Herodotus, though the two-hundred-fold, and 
sometimes three-hundved-fold, which was stated to the latter as the produce 
of the land in grain, appears in his statement cut down to fifty-fold or one- 
hundred-fold (Hist Plant, viii. 7, 4). 

Respecting the numerous useful purposes for which the date-palm was 
made to serve (a Persian song enumerated three hundred and sixty), see 
Strabo, xvi. p. 742; Ammian. Marcell. xxiv. t. 
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stadium, and enclosed in a precinct of two square stadia in 
dimension, was composed of eight solid towers, built one above 
the other, and is alleged by Strabo to have been as much as a 
stadium or furlong high (the height is not specified by Hero¬ 
dotus 1 ). It was full of costly decorations, and possessed an 
extensive landed property. Along the banks of the river, in 
its passage through the city, were built spacious quays, and a 
bridge on stone piles—for the placing of which (as Herodotus 
was told) Semiramis had caused the river Euphrates to be 
drained off into the large side reservoir and lake constructed 
higher up its course . 2 


1 Herodot. i. 178; Strabo, xvi. p, 738; Arrian, E. A. vii. 17,7. Strabo 
does not say that it was a stadium in perpendicular height: we may suppose 
that the stadium represents the entire distance in upward march from the 
bottom to the top. He as well as Arrian says that Xerxes destroyed both 
the temple of Belus and all the other temples at Babylon (xaDelAev, mre- 
ffKaiper, iii. 16, 6; vii. 17, 4); he talks of the intention of Alexander to 
rebuild it, and of his directions given to level the foundations anew, carrying 
away the loose earth and ruins. This cannot be x-econciled with the narra¬ 
tive of Herodotus, nor with the statement of Pliny (vi. 30), nor do I believe 
it to be true. Xerxgs plundered the temple of much of its wealth and 
ornaments; but that he knocked down the vast building and the other 
Babylonian temples, is incredible. Babylon always continued one of the 
chief cities of the Persian empire. 

3 What is stated in the text respecting Babylon, is taken almost entirely 
from Herodotus: I have given briefly the most prominent points in his 
interesting narrative (i. 178-193), which well deserves to he read at 

ilerodotus is in fact our only original witness, speaking from his own 
observation and going into details, respecting the marvels of Babylon. 
Ktdsias, if his work had remained, would have been another original 
witness; but we have only a few extracts from him by Diodorus. _ Strabo 
seems not to have visited Babylon, nor can it bo affirmed that Kleitarchus 
did so. Arrian had Aristobulus to copy, and is valuable os far as he goes ; 
but he does not enter into many particulars respecting the magnitude of 
the city or its appurtenances. Berosus also, if we possessed his book, 
would have been an eye-witness of the state of Babylon more than a 
century and a half later than Herodotus, but the few fragments remaining 
are hardly at all descriptive (see Berusi Fragm. .p., 64-671 «J. Richter). 

The magnitude of the works described by Herodotus naturally provokes 
suspicions of exaggeration. But there are good grounds for trusting him, 
in my judgement, on all points which fell under his own vision and means 
of verification—as distinguished from past facts, on which he could do no 
more than give what he heard. He had bestowed much attention on 
Assyria and its pheenomena, as is evident from the fact that he had written 
(or prepared to write, if the suspicion be admissible that the work was 
never completed—Fabricius, Biblioth. Grtec. ii. 20, 5 ), H special Assyrian 
history, which has not reached us (’ArroWean \iyourt, i. 106-184). He rs 
very precise in the measures of which he speaks: thus, having described 
the mraensions of the walls in “royal cubits,” he goes on immediately 
to tell as how much that measure differs from an ordinary cubit He 
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Besides this great town of Babylon itself, there were through¬ 
out the neighbourhood, between the canals which united the 

designedly suppresses a part of what he had heard respecting the produce of 
the Babylonian soil, from the mere apprehension of not being believed. 

To these reasons for placing faith in Herodotus we may add another, 
not less deserving of attention. That which seems incredible in the 
constructions which he describes, arises simply from their enormous bulk, 
and the frightful quantity of human labour which must have been employed 
to execute them. He does not tell us, like Berosus (Fragm. p. 66), that 
these wonderful fortifications were completed in fifteen days—nor, like 
Quintus Curtins, that the length of one stadium was completed on each 
successive day of the year (v. I, 26). To bring to pass all that Herodotus 
has described, is a mere question of time, patience, number of labourers, 
and cost of maintaining them—for the materials were both close at hand 
and inexhaustible. 

Now what would be the limit imposed upon the power and will of the 
old kings of Babylonia on these points? We can hardly assign that limit 
with so much confidence as to venture to pronounce a statement of Hero¬ 
dotus incredible, when he tells ns something which he has seen, or verified 
from eye-witnesses. The pyramids and other works in Egypt are quite 
sufficient to make us mistrustful of our own means of appreciation; and 
the great wall of China (extending for 1200 English miles along what was 
once the whole northern frontier of the Chinese empire—from 20 to 25 
feet high—wide enough for six horses to run abreast, and fhrnished with a 
suitable number of gates and bastions) contains more material than all the 
buildings of the British empire pit together, according to Barrow's estimate 
(Transactions of the Royal Astatic Society, vol. i. p. 7, t. v. ; and Ideler, 
Ueber die Zeitrechnung der Chinesen, in the Abbandlungen of the Berlin 
Academy for 1837, ch. 3, p. 291). 

Kt&rias gave the circuit of the walls of Babylon as 360 stadia; Kleitarchus, 
363 stadia; Quintus Curtius, 368 stadia; and Strabo, 385 stadia; all 
different from Herodotus, who gives 480 stadia, a square of 120 stadia each 
ride. Grosskurd (ad Strabon. xvi. p, 738), Letronne, and Heeren, all 
presume that the smaller number must be the truth, and that Herodotus 
must have been misinformed; and Grosskurd further urges, that Herodotus 
cannot have seen the walls, inasmuch os he himself tells us that Darius 
caused them to be razed after the second siege and re-conquest (Herodot. Hi. 
159). But upon this we may observe—First, the expression (rb 
Teptilxe) does not imply that tie wall was so thoroughly and entirely razed 
by Darius as to leave no part standing,—still less that the great and broad 
moat was in all its circuit filled up and levelled. This would have been a 
most laborious operation in reference to such high and bulky masses, and 
withal not necessary for the purpose of rendering the town defenceless; for 
which purpose the destruction of certain portions of the wall Is sufficient. 
Next, Herodotus speaks distinctly of the walls and ditch as existing in his 
time, when he saw the place; which does not exclude the possibility that 
numerous breaches may have been designedly made In them, or mere 
openings left in the walls without any actual gates, for the purpose of 
obviating all idea of revolt. But however this latter fact may be, certain 
it is that the great walls were either continuous, or discontinuous only to 
the extent of these designed breaches, when Herodotus saw them. He 
describes the town and its phsenomena in the present tense: itierat Iv 
nthltf jteyixtf, filyaBos iolirapfmntov htaovov 120 crT« 5 («v, (oictis rerpay&vw 
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Euphrates and the Tigris, many rich and populous villages, 
while Borsippa and other considerable towns were situated lower 

avToi (rrdowi rrjs srepiiSav rfjs sriAios yivovrat trvpiirapres 480. Tl> piv 
pvp piyaBos rosovrip itrrt rov HtTreas rou Ba/8i v\uvlav. 'ZKOeiirpriTo Si Sis 
ovSip &Wo sriKiapa rihp ypels ISpep- sd<ppos pip vpurd pip fSaOia re /cal e ftp fa 
not n\ii\ vSaros sr eptBitr peril Si, reixos srepriiKopra Iliv mixitop llaacAijiaP 
ihp rb eSpos, vtf/os Si SisiKOfftup snjximp. '0 5e BasiAsjios syjxus sov perpiov 
lari irfix*os p4(o>P rpur\ SaicruXouri (c. 178). Again (c. 1 S 1 )—'Tovro pir 
B-J) vft rei^os Btlpij^ lari 1 erepop Si ftrw&ep reTxos irepiBet, ob TroAA'p ritp 
lurBepiareooP rov iripov reixeos, astivirepov Si. Then he describes the 
temple of Zeus Belus with its vast dimensions—/cal is ip it toSto fn Up, 
Svo araSiav v&vriu ibp rtrpiyuvov — in the language of one who had himself 
gone up to the top of it. After having mentioned the striking present 
phenomena of the temple, he specifies a statue of solid gold, twelve cuhits 
high, which the Chaldie.ms told him had once been there, but which he 
did not see, and he carefully marks the distinction in his language—?/' Si 
Iv r$ npivtl Tobrtf Hri rhv XfUop tieetpop /cal dvSpiits SvdSeita m)xUp, 
Xpvtfeos, asepsis. ’Eyi pip piv ol/K ilSor rb Si Xiytrai vxb XaASaiap, ravra 
Xiya (c. 183). 

The argument therefore by which Grosskurd justifies the rejection of the 
statement of Herodotns is not to be reconciled with the language of the 
historian: Herodotus certainly saw both the walls and the ditch. Ktesias 
saw them too, and his statement of the circuit, as 360 stadia, stands opposed 
to that of 480 stadia, which appears in Herodotus. BuL the authority of 
Herodotus is in my judgement so much superior to that of Ktfeias, that I 
accept the larger figure as more worthy of credit than the smaller. Sixty 
English miles (speaking in round numbers) of circuit is doubtless a wonder, 
but forty-five miles in circuit is a wonder also: granting means and will to 
execute the lesser of these two, the Babylonian kings can hardly be supposed 
inadequate to the greater. 

To me the height of these artificial mountains, called walls , appears even 
more astonishing than their length or breadth. Yet it is curious that on 
this point the two eye-witnesses, Herodotus and KtSsias, both agree, with 
only the difference between royal cubits and common cubits. Herodotus 
states the height at 200 royal cubits: KtSsias, at fifty fathoms, which are 
equal to 200 common cubits (Diod. ii. 7)— rb Si uipos, Sis piv Kri)aias (pijfff, 
sreesifKoPTa ipyviav, &s tfv/oi ray pearipuv (ypaij/ap, istjx&p roprfiitovra. 
Olearius (ad Philostratum Vit. Apollon. Tyan. i. 25) shows plausible 
reason for believing that the more recent writers (pcdrepot) cat down the 
dimensions stated by Ktesias simply because they thought such a vast 
height incredible. The difference between the royal cubit and the common 
cubit (as Herodotus on this occasion informs us) was three digits in favour 
of the former; his 200 royal cubits are thus equal to 337 feet 3 inches: 
KtSsias ha3 not attended to the difference between royal cubitsand common 
cubits, and his estimate therefore is lower than that of Herodotus by 37 feet 
8 inches. 

On the whole, I cannot think that we are justified, either by the authority 
of such counter-testimony as can be produced, or by the intrinsic wonder 
of the case, in rejecting the dimensions of the walls of Babylon as given by 
Herodotus. 

Quintus Curtius states that a large proportion of the enclosed space was 
not occupied by dwellings, but sown and planted (v. 1, 26: compare 
Diodor. it. 0). 
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down on the Euphrates itself. And the industry, agricultural 
as well as manufacturing, of the collective population was not 
less persevering than productive. Their linen, cotton, and 
woollen fabrics, and their richly ornamented carpets, were 
celebrated thioughout all the Eastern regions. Their cotton 
was brought in part from islands in the Persian Gulf. The 
flocks of sheep tended by the Arabian Nomads supplied them 
with wool finer even than that of Miletus or Tarentum. 
Besides the Chaldsean order of priests, there seem to have 
been among them certain other tribes with peculiar hereditary 
customs. Thus there were three tribes, probably near the 
mouth of the river, who restricted themselves to the eating of 
fish alone; but we have no evidences of a military caste (like 
that in Egypt) nor any other hereditary profession. 

In order to present any conception of what Assyria was, in 
the early days of Grecian history and during the two centuries 
preceding the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus in 536 b.c., we 
unfortunately have no witness earlier than Herodotus, who did 
not see Babylon until near a century after that event—about 
seventy years after its still more disastrous revolt and second 
subjugation by Darius. Babylonia had become one of the 
twenty satrapies of the Persian empire, and besides paying a 
larger regular tribute than any of the other nineteen, supplied, 
from its exuberant soil, provision for the Great King and his 
countless host of attendants during one-third part of the year. 1 
Yet it was then in a state of comparative degradation, having 
had its immense walls breached by Darius, and having after¬ 
wards undergone the ill-usage of Xerx6s; who, since he stripped 
its temples, and especially the venerated temple of Belus, of 
some of their richest ornaments, would probably be still more 
reckless in his mode of dealing with the civic edifices. 2 If in 
spite of such inflictions, and in spite of that manifest evidence 
of poverty and suffering in the people which Herodotus expressly 
notices, it continued to be what he describes, still counted as 
almost the chief city of the Persian empire, both in the time of 
the younger Cyrus and in that of Alexander 3 —we may judge 
what it must once have been, without either foreign satrap or 
foreign tribute, 1 under its Assyrian kings and Chaldeean priests, 

1 Herodot. i. 196. 

* Arrian, Exp. Al. ui. t6, 6; vii. 17, 3: Quint. Cuilius, Hi. 3, 16. 

s Xenoph. An»b. i. 4, ri; Arrian, Exp, Al, iii. 16, 3, kuI &fun tov 
it aXtjuv ri Mkov i) Bapuhkv xa) to i'oiicra tyatvtro, 

* See the statement of the large receipts of the satrap Tritantaechmes, 
and his immense establishment of horses and Indian dogs (Herodot. 
i. 10a). 
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during the last of the two centuries which intervened between 
the aera of Nabonassar and the capture of the city by Cyrus the 
Great. Though several of the kings, during the first of these 
two centuries, had contributed much to the great works of 
Babylon, yet it was during the second century of the two, after 
the capture of Nineveh by the Medes, and under Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar and Nitdkris, that the kings attained the maximum of 
their power and the city its greatest enlargement. It was 
Nebuchadnezzar who constructed the seaport Teredon, at the 
mouth of the Euphrates, and who probably excavated the long 
ship canal of near 400 miles, which joined it. That canal was 
perhaps formed partly from a natural western branch of the 
Euphrates. 1 The brother of the poet Alkteus—-Antimenidas, 
who served in the Babylonian army, and distinguished himself 
by his personal valour (600-580 b.c.) —would have seen it in 
its full glory. 2 * * He is the earliest Greek of whom we hear 
individually in connexion with the Babylonians. It marks 8 
strikingly the contrast between the Persian kings and the 
Babylonian kings, on whose ruin they rose—that while the 
latter incurred immense expense to fadlitate the communica¬ 
tion between Babylon and the sea, the former artificially 
impeded the lower course of the Tigris, in order that their 
residence at Susa might be out of the reach of assailants. 

That which strikes us most, and which must have struck 
the first Grecian visitors much more, both in Assyria and 
Egypt, is the unbounded command of naked human strength 

1 There is a valuable examination of the lower course of the Euphrates, 
with the changes which it has undergone, in Ritter, West-Asien, b. iii. 
Abtheil. iii, Abschnitt. i. sect. 29, p. 45-49, and the passage from Abydenus 
in the latter page. 

For the distance between TerSdon or Diridbtis, at the mouth of the 
Euphrates (which remained separate from that of theTigris until the first 
century of the Christian mra), to Babylon, see Strabo, ii. p. 80; xvi. p. 739. 

It is important to keep in mind the warning given by Ritter, that none 
of the maps of the course of the rivet Euphrates, prepared previously 
to the publication of Colonel Chesney’s expedition in 1836, are to be 
trusted. That expedition gave the first complete and accurate survey of 
the course of the river, and led to the detection of manymlstakes previously 
committed by Mannert, Reichard, and other able geographers and charto- 
graphers. To the immense mass of information contained in Ritter's com¬ 
prehensive and laborious work, is to be added the further merit, that he is 
always careful in pointing out where the geographical data are insufficient 
and tell short of certainty. See West-Asien, b, iii. Abtheilung iii. Abschnitt. 
i, sect. 41, p. 959. 

2 Strabo, xui. p. 617, with the mutilated fragment of Alkseus, which 

O. Muller has so ingeniously conected (Rhenisch. Museum, i. 4, p. 287). 

* Strabo, xvi. p. 74a 
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possessed by these early kings, and the effect of mere mass 
and indefatigable perseverance, unaided either by theory or 
by artifice, in the accomplishment of gigantic results. 1 In 
Assyria the results were in great part exaggerations of enter¬ 
prises in themselves useful to the people for irrigation and 
defence: religious worship was ministered to in the like 
manner, as well as the personal fancies and pomp of their 
kings: while in Egypt the latter class predominates more over 
the former. We scarcely trace in either of them the higher 
sentiment of art, which owes its first marked development to 
Grecian susceptibility and genius. But the human mind is in 
every stage of its progress, and most of all in its rude and 
unreflecting period, strongly impressed by visible and tangible 
magnitude, and awe-struck by the evidences of great power. 
To this feeling, for what exceeded the demands of practical 
convenience and security, the wonders both in Egypt and 
Assyria chiefly appealed. The execution of such colossal 
works demonstrates habits of regular industry, a concentrated 
population under one government, and above all, an implicit 
submission to the regal and priestly sway—contrasting forcibly 
with the small autonomous communities of Greece and 
Western Europe, wherein the will of the individual citizen 
was so much more energetic and uncontrolled. The acquisi¬ 
tion of habits of regular industry, so foreign to the natural 
temper of man, was brought about in Egypt and Assyria, in 
China and Hindostan, before it had acquired any footing in 
Europe; but it was purchased either by prostrate obedience 
to a despotic rule, or by imprisonment within the chain of 
a consecrated institution of caste. Even during the Homeric 
period of Greece, these countries had attained a certain 
civilisation in mass, without the acquisition of any high mental 
qualities or the development of any individual genius. The 
religious and political sanction, sometimes combined and 
sometimes separate, determined for every one his mode of 
life, his creed, his duties, and his place in society, without 
leaving any scope for the will or reason of the agent himself- 
Now the Fhenicians and Carthaginians manifest a degree of 
individual impulse and energy which puts them greatly above 
this type of civilisation^ though in their tastes, social feelings 
and religion, they are still Asiatic. And even the Babylonian 
community—though their Chaldeean priests are the parallel of 

1 Diodor. (i. 31) states this point justly with regard to the ancient lanes 
of Egypt— tpya /uyiKa tea 1 Bavfuurri tih rets itokvx*‘ptus Karac'Kevd* 
aavras, iBdva to T7ji it nrr8v Sitys Karaknctiv foofirh/iaTa. 
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the Egyptian priests, with a less measure of ascendency- 
combine with their industrial aptitude and constancy of 
purpose, something of that strenuous ferocity of character 
which marks so many people of the Semitic race—Jews, 
Phenicians, and Carthaginians. These Semitic people stand 
distinguished as well from the Egyptian life—enslaved by 
childish caprices and antipathies, and by endless frivolities of 
ceremonial detail—as from the flexible, many-sided, and self- 
organising Greek; the latter not only capable of opening both 
for himself and for the human race the highest walks of 
intellect, and the full creative agency of art, but also gentler 
by far in his private sympathies and dealings than his con¬ 
temporaries on the Euphrates, the Jordan, or the Nile—for we 
are not of course to compare him with the exigencies of 
Western Europe in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Both in Babylonia and in Egypt, the vast monuments, 
embankments and canals, executed by collective industry, 
appeared the more remarkable to an ancient traveller by 
contrast with the desert regions and predatory tribes immedi¬ 
ately surrounding them. West of the Euphrates, the sands of 
Arabia extended northward, with little interruption, to the 
latitude of the Gulf of Issus; they even covered the greater 
part of Mesopotamia, 1 or the country between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, beginning a short distance northward of the 
wall called the wall of Media above-mentioned, which (extend¬ 
ing in a direction nearly southward from the Tigris to the 
Euphrates) had been erected to protect Babylonia against the 
incursions of the Medes. a Eastward of the Tigris again, along 
the range of Mount Zagros, but at no great distance from the 
river, were found the Elymsei, Kossaei, Uxii, ParsetakSni, &a— 


1 See the description of this desert in Xenoph. Anab. i. 5 , I-8._ 

B The Ten Thousand Greeks passed from the outside to the inside of the 
wall of Media: it was loo feet high, so feet wide, and was reported to 
them as extending 20 parasangs or 600 stadia (=70 miles) m length 
(Xenoph. Anab. ii. 4, 12). Eratosthenes called it ib ^s/upafiiSos Siftrrixw/w 
(Strabo, ii. p. 80). 

There is some confusion about the wall of Media: Mannert [Geogr, der 
G. und R. v. 2, p. 280) and Forbiger also (Alte Geogr. sect. 97, p. 616, 
note 94) appear to have confounded the ditch dug by special order of 
Artaxerxds to oppose the march of the younger Cyrus with the Nabar- 
Malcha or Royal Canal between the Tigris and the Euphrates t see Xenoph. 
Anab. u 7, 15, , 

It is singular that Herodotus makes no mention of the wall of Media, 
though his subject (i. 185) naturally conducts him to it., The little informa¬ 
tion which can be found about it, will he seen put together in Ch. 70; 
where I recount the Expedition of Cyrus. 
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tribes which (to use the expression of Strabo), 1 “ as inhabiting 
a poor country, were under the necessity of living by the 
plunder of their neighbours.” Such rude bands of depredators 
on the one side, and such wide tracts of sand on the two 
others, without vegetation or water, contrasted powerfully with 
the industry and productiveness of Babylonia. Babylon itself 
is to be considered, not as one continuous city, but as a city 
together with its surrounding district enclosed within immense 
walls, the height and thickness of which were in themselves 
a sufficient defence, so that the place was assailable only at 
its gates. In case of need it would serve as shelter for the 
persons and property of the village-inhabitants in Babylonia. 
We shall see hereafter how useful under trying circumstances 
such a resource was, when we come to review the invasions of 
Attica by the Peloponnesians, and the mischiefs occasioned by 
a temporary crowd pouring in from the country, so as to over¬ 
charge the intramural accommodations of Athens. Spacious 
as Babylon was, however, it is affirmed by Strabo that Ninus 
or Nineveh was considerably larger. 


APPENDIX 

Since the first edition of these volumes, the interesting work of 
Mr. Layard—“ Nineveh and its Remains,” together with his illus¬ 
trative Drawings—“The Monuments of Nineveh”—have been 
published. And through his unremitting valuable exertions in 
surmounting all the difficulties connected with excavations on 
the spot, the British Museum has been enriched with a valuable 
collection of real Assyrian sculptures and other monuments. A 
number of similar relics of Assyrian antiquity, obtained by M. 
Botta and others, have also been deposited in the museum of the 
Louvre at Paris. 

In respect to Assyrian art, indeed to the history of art in general, 
a new world has thus been opened, which promises to be fruitful 
of instruction j especially when we consider that the ground out 
of which the recent acquisitions have been obtained, has been yet 
most imperfectly examined, and may be expected to yield an 
ampler harvest hereafter, assuming circumstances tolerably favour¬ 
able to investigation. The sculptures to which we are now intro¬ 
duced, with all their remarkable peculiarities of style and idea, 

1 Strabo, xvi. p. 744. 
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must undoubtedly date' from the eighth or seventh century b.c. at 
the latest—and may be much earlier. The style which they" display 
forms a parallel and subject of comparison, though in many points 
extremely different, to that of early Egypt—at a time when the 
ideal combinations of the Greeks were, as far as we know, embodied 
only in epic and lyric poetry. 

But in respect to early Assj-rian history, we have yet to find 
out whether much new information can be safely deduced from 
these interesting monuments. The cuneiform inscriptions now 
brought to light are indeed very numerous: and if they can be 
deciphered, on rational and trustworthy principles, we can hardly 
fail to acquire more or less of positive knowledge respecting a 
period now plunged in total darkness. But from the monuments 
of art alone, it would be unsafe to draw historical inferences. For 
example, when we find sculptures representing a king taking a city 
by assault, or receiving captives brought to him, &c., we are not to 
conclude that this commemorates any real and positive conquest 
recently made by the Assyrians. Our knowledge of the subjects 
of Greek sculpture on temples is quite sufficient to make us disallow 
any such inference, unless there be some corroborative proof. 
Some means must first be discovered, of discriminating historical 
from mythical subjects : a distinction which I here notice, the 
rather, because Mr. Layard shows occasional tendency to overlook 
it in his interesting remarks and explanations: see especially, 
vol. ii. cb. vi. p. 409. 

From the rich and abundant discoveries made at Nimroud, 
combined with those at Kouyunjik and Khorsabad, Mr. Layard is 
inclined to comprehend all these three within the circuit of ancient 
Nineveh; admitting for that circuit the prodigious space alleged 
by Diodorus out of KtSsias, 480 stadia or above fifty English miles. 
(See Nineveh and its Remains, vol. ii. ch. ii. p. 242-253.) Mr. Layard 
considers that the north-west portion of Nimroud exhibits monu¬ 
ments more ancient, and at the same time better in style and 
execution, than the south-west portion,—or than Kouyunjik and 
Khorsabad (vol. ii. ch. i. p. 204 j ch. ill. p. 305). If this hypothesis, 
as to the ground covered by Nineveh, be correct, probably future 
excavations will confirm it—or, if incorrect, refute it. But I do 
not at all reject the supposition on the simple ground of excessive 
magnitude: on the contrary, I should at once believe the statement, 
if it were reported by Herodotus after a visit to the spot, like the 
magnitude of Babylon. The testimony of KtSsias is indeed very 
inferior in value to that of Herodotus : yet it ought hardly to be 
outweighed by the supposed improbability of so great a walled 
space, when we consider how little we know where to set bounds 
to the power of the Assyrian kings in respect to command of 
human labour for any process merely simple and toilsome, with 
materials both near ana inexhaustible. Not to mention the great 
wall of China, we have only to look at the Piets Wall, and other 
walls built by the Romans in Britain, to satisfy ourselves that 
a great length of fortification, under circumstances much less 
favourable than the position of the ancient Assyrian kings,' is 
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noway incredible in itself. Though the walls of Nineveh and 
Babylon were much larger than those of Paris as it now stands, 
yet when we compare the two not merely in size, but in respect of 
costliness, elaboration, and contrivance, the latter will be found to 
represent an infinitely greater amount of work . 

Larissa and Mespila, those deserted towns and walls which 
Xenophon saw in the retreat of the Ten Thousand (Anabas. iii. 
4, 6-ia), coincide in point of distance and situation with Nimroud 
and Kouyunjik, according to Mr. Layard’s remark. And his 
supposition seems not improbable, that both of them were formed 
by the Medes out of the ruins of the conquered city of Nineveh. 
Neither of them singly seems at all adequate to the reputation of 
that ancient city, or walled circuit. According to the account of 
Herodotus, Phraortes the second Median king had attacked 
Nineveh, but had been himself slain in the attempt, and lost 
nearly all his army. It was partly to revenge this disgrace that 
Kyaxarfis son of Phraortes assailed Nineveh (Herod, i. 102-103) : 
we may thus see a special reason, in addition to his own violence 
of temper (i. 73), why he destroyed the city after having taken it 
(N ivov avaaTarou yivo/iivtic, i, 17S). It is easy to conceive that this 
vast walled space may have been broken up and converted into 
two Median towns, both on the Tigris. In the subsequent change 
from Median to Persian dominion, these towns also became 


depopulated, as far as the strange tales which Xenophon heard 
in his retreat can he trusted. The interposition of these two 
Median towns doubtless contributed, for the time, to put out of 
sight the traditions respecting the old Ninus which had before 
stood upon their site. But such traditions never became extinct, 
and a new town bearing the old name of Ninus must have subse¬ 
quently arisen on the spot. This second Ninus is recognised by 
Tacitus, Ptolemy, and Ammianus, not only as existing, but as 
pretending to uninterrupted continuity of succession from the 
ancient “caput Assyria:.” 

Mr. Layard remarks on the facility with which edifices, such as 
those in Assyria, built of sunburnt bricks, perish when neglected, 
and crumble away into earth, leaving little or no trace. 


CHAPTER XX 

EGYPTIANS 

Ip, on one side, the Phenicians were separated from the 
productive Babylonia fay the Arabian Desert, on the other 
side, the western portion of the same desert divided them 
from the no less productive valley of the Nile. In those early 
times which preceded the rise of Greek civilisation, their land 
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trade embraced both regions, and they served as the sole 
agents of international traffic between the two. Conveniently 
as their towns were situated for maritime commerce with the 
Nile, Egyptian jealousy had excluded Phenician vessels not 
less than those of the Greeks from the mouths of that river, 
until the reign of Psammeticluis (672-61S c.c.); and thus even 
the merchants of Tyre could then reach Memphis only by 
means of caravans, employing as their instruments (as I have 
already observed) the Arabian tribes, 1 alternately plunderers 
and carriers. 

Respecting Egypt, as respecting Assyria, since the works of 
Hekatfeus are unfortunately lost, our earliest information is 
derived from Herodotus, who visited Egypt about two centuries 
after the reign of Psammetichus, when it formed part of one 
of the twenty Persian satrapies. The Egyptian marvels and 
peculiarities which he recounts, are more numerous as well as 
more diversified, than the Assyrian; and had the vestiges been 
effaced as completely in the former as in the latter, his narrative 
would probably have met with an equal degree of suspicion. 
But the hard stone, combined with the dry climate of Upper 
Egypt (where a shower of rain counted as a prodigy), have 
given such permanence to the monuments in the valley of the 
Nile, that enough has remained to bear out the father of 
Grecian history, and to show, that in describing what he 
professes to have seen, he is a guide perfectly trustworthy. 
For that -which he heard, he appears only in the character of 
a reporter, and often an incredulous reporter. Yet though 
this distinction between his hearsay and his ocular evidence is 
not only obvious, but of the most capital moment 2 —it has 

1 Strabo, xvi. pp. 766, 776, 77S} Urny, H. N. vi. 3a. "Arabes, mirum 
dictu, ex innumeris populis pars sequa in commerciis aut latrociniis degunt: 
in univeranm gentes uitissimse, ut apud quas maxima opes Romanoram 
Parthorumque subsistant—vendentibus qua; a inari ant sylvis capiunt, nihil 
invicem redtmentibus.'' 

The latter part of this passage of Pliny presents an enunciation sufficiently 
distinct, though by implication only, of what bas been called the mereantiie 
theory in political economy. 

2 To give one example :—Herodotus mentions an opinion given to him. 
by the 7payquxTi(m}r (comptroller) of the property of A then® at Sais, to the 
effect that the sources of the Nile were at an immeasurable depth in the 
interior of the earth, between SySnfi and Elephantine, and that Psammeti¬ 
chus had vainly tried to sound them with a rope many thousand fathoms in 
length (ii. 28;. In mentioning this tale (perfectly deserving of being 
recounted at least, because it came from a person of considerable station in 
the country), Herodotus expressly says,—“ this comptroller seemed to me 
to be only bantering, though he professed to know accurately -oSrer 84 
l/xoiye ral((w itixee ipdfuyot tlflrtu hrptxiut. Now Strabo (xviL p. 819), 
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been too often neglected by those who depreciate him as a 
witness. 

The mysterious river Nile, a god 1 in the eyes of ancient 
Egyptians, and still preserving both its volume and its usefulness 
undiminished amidst the general degradation of the country, 
reached the sea in the time of Herodotus by five natural mouths, 
besides two others artificially dug. Its Pelusiac branch formed 
the eastern boundary of Egypt, its Kandpic branch (170 miles 
distant) the western; while the Sebennytic branch was a 
continuation of the straight line of the upper river: from this 
latter branched off the Saitic and the Mendesian arms.® The 
overflowings of the Nile are far more fertilising than those of the 
Euphrates in Assyria,—partly from their more uniform recur¬ 
rence both in time and quantity, partly from the rich silt which 
they bring down and deposit, whereas the Euphrates served 
only as moisture. The patience of the Egyptians had excavated, 
in Middle Egypt, the vast reservoir (partly, it seems, natural 
and pre-existing) called the Lake of Mceris—and in the Delta, 
a network of numerous canals. Yet on the whole the hand of 
man had been less tasked than in Babylonia; whilst the soil, 
annually enriched, yielded its abundant produce without either 
plough or spade to assist the seed cast in by the husbandman. 8 

in alluding to this stoiy, introduces it just as if Herodotus had told it for a 
feet—IIoAAct 8* ‘HpiBoris re tea 1 6AA01 tpKvapovirw, olov, &C. 

Many other instances might bo cited, both from ancient and modem 
writers, of similar carelessness or injustice towards this admirable author. 

1 Ol Ipits toS NefAou, Herod, ii. go. The water of the Nile is found, on 
chemical analysis, to be of remarkable purity. It was supposed also by 
the Egyptian priests to have a fattening property. In their eyes, all fat, 
flesh, or superfluous excrescence (such as hair or nails) on the body, was 
impure. Accordingly the bull Apis was not allowed to drink out of the 
Nik, lest he should become fat j but had a well especially sunk for him 
(Plutarch, De Isid. et Ostr. c, 5, p. 353, with the note of Parthey, in his 
recent edition of that treatise, p. x6l). 

8 The seven mouths of the Nile, so notorious in antiquity, are not con¬ 
formable to the modern geography of the country: see Mannert, Geogr. der 
Gr. und Rom. x. 1, p. 539. 

The breadth of the base of the Delta, between Pelusium and Kanflpus, 
is overstated by Herodotus (ii. 6-9) at 3600 stadia; Diodorus (i. 34) and 
Strabo give 1300 stadia, which is near the truth, though the text of Strabo 
in various passages is not uniform on this matter, and requires correction. 
See Grosskurd’s note on Strabo, ii. p. 64 (note 3, p. 101), and xvii. p. 186 
(note 9, p. 332). Pliny gives the distance at 170 miles (H. N. v. 9). 

8 Herod, i. X93. TlapayCverat 5 <fiias (in Babylonia) #6, wrairrp Iv 
Kiyirrra, avrav rov storafioO apafialvovros is tAi ipoipas, AwA %tpai t« K«1 
Kykapjftouri ipidfievos' if yap Ba/SvAaiWij x^P 7 ! wairo, Harisrsp § Aiyoirrhi, 
Karwrirpnuai is Su&poxas, &c. 

Herodotus was informed that the canals in Ewpt had been dup by the 
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That under these circumstances a dense and regularly organised 
population should have been concentrated in fixed abodes 
along the valley occupied by this remarkable river, is no matter 
of wonder. The marked peculiarities of the locality seem to 
have brought about such a result, in the earliest periods to 
which human society can be traced. Along the 550 miles of 
its undivided course from Syene to Memphis, where for the 
most part the mountains leave only a comparatively narrow 
strip on each bank—as well as in the broad expanse between 
Memphis and the Mediterranean—there prevailed a peculiar 
form of theocratic civilisation, from a date which even in the 
time of Herodotus was immemorially ancient. But if we seek 
for some measure of this antiquity, earlier than the time when 
Greeks were first admitted into Egypt in the reign of Psam- 
metichus, we find only the computations of the priests, reaching 
back for many thousand years, first of government by immediate 
and present gods, next of human kings. Such compulations 
have been transmitted to us by Herodotus, Manetho, and 
Diodorus 1 —agreeing in their essential conception of the fore¬ 
time, with gods in the first part of the series and men in the 

labour of that host of prisoners whom the victorious Sesos tris brought home 
from his conquests (ii. 108). The canals in Egypt served the purpose partly 
of communication between the different cities, partly of a constant supply 
of water to those towns which w ere not immediately on the Nile: “ that 
vast river, so constantly at work," (to use the language of Herodotus —ini 
TotrouTou t« rroTopoff real oKtoji ipyaTwov, ii. II.) spared the Egyptians all 
the toil of irrigation which the Assyrian cultivator underwent (ii. 14). 

Lower Egypt, as Herodotus saw it, though a continued flat, was unfit 
either for horse or car, from the number of intersecting canals—Swinrijs *nl 
&yaftd£evTos (ii. Io8). But Lower Egypt, as Volney saw it, was among the 
countries in the world best suited to the action of cavalry, to that he pro¬ 
nounces the native population of the country to have no chance of contend¬ 
ing against the Mamelukes (Volney, Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. i. ch. 
12, sect, a, p. 199). The country has reverted to the state in which it was 
(hmurfjui? xal i/iaftvo/iemi naira) before the canals were made—one of the 
many striking illustrations of the difference between the Egypt which a 
modem traveller visits, and that which Herodotus and even Strabo saw— 
iktjy n\ur)iy Stapi-yoy ini Stiipv(i rftiiBeiirSy (Strabo, xvil p. 78S). 

Considering the early age of Herodotus, his remarks on the geological 
character of Egypt as a deposit of the accumulated mud by the Nile, appear 
to me most remarkable (it. 8-14). Having no fixed number of years 
included in his religious belief as measuring the past existence of the earth, 
he carries his mind back without difficulty to what may have been effected 
by this river in 10,000 or 20,000 years, or “in the whole space of time 
elapsed before I was bom " (ii. 11). So also, Anaxagoras (Fragm. p. 179, 
Schaub.) entertained just views about the cause of the rising of the Nile, 
though Herodotus did not share his views. 

About the lake of Mceris, see a note a little farther on. 

1 See note 3, p. 114. 
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second, but differing materially in events, names, and epochs. 
Probably, if we possessed lists from other Egyptian temples, 
besides those which Manetho drew up at Heliopolis or which 
Herodotus learnt at Memphis, we should find discrepancies 
from both these two. To compare these lists, and to reconcile 
them as far as they admit of being reconciled, is interesting as 
enabling us to understand the Egyptian mind, but conducts to 
no trustworthy clironological results, and forms no part of the 
task of an historian of Greece. 

To the Greeks Egypt was a closed world before the reign of 
Psammetichus, though after that time it gradually became an 
important part of their field both of observation and action. 
The astonishment which the country created in the mind of the 
earliest Grecian visitors may be learnt even from the narrative 
of Herodotus, who doubtless knew it by report long before he 
went there. Both the physical and moral features of Egypt 
stood in strong contrast with Grecian experience. “ Not only 
(says Herodotus) does the climate differ from all other climates, 
and the river from all other rivers, but Egyptian laws and 
customs are opposed on almost all points to those of other 
men.” 1 The Delta was at that time full of large and populous 
cities, 2 built on artificial elevations of ground and seemingly 
not much inferior to Memphis itself, which was situated on the 
left bank of the Nile (opposite to the site of the modem Cairo), 
a little higher up than the spot where the Delta begins. From 
the time when the Greeks first became cognisant of Egypt, to 
the building of Alexandria and the reign of the Ptolemies, 
Memphis was the first city in Egypt Yet it seems not to have 
been always so ; there had been an earlier period when Thebes 
was the seat of Egyptian power, and Upper Egypt of far more 
consequence than Middle Egypt. Vicinity to the Delta, which 
must always have contained the largest number of cities and 
the widest surface of productive territory, probably enabled 
Memphis to usurp this honour from Thebes; and the pre- 

1 Hero (lot. ii. 35. Alyiimoi &pa r$ ohaavQ K«Ttt tr<pias iivri irepaitp, 
Hot r$ TrarzLLv tftieiv aWo'irjV vaptxonfvqi i) ol&AAOL voTapot, Ttt TTO\Aa Trdyra 
tpitaKiv rotffi iiAAixcri ivBptivouri iffrfiiravro ijBea /cal vipovs. 

8 Theokritus (Idyll, xvii. 83) celebrates Ptolemy Philadelphus king of 
Egypt as ruling over 33,333 cities: the manner in which he strings these 
figures into three hexameter verses is somewhat ingenious. The priests, in 
describing to Herodotus the unrivalled prosperity which they affirmed Egypt 
to have enjoyed under Amasis, the last king before the Persian conquest, 
said that there were then 20,000 cities in the country (ii.” 177). Diodorus 
tells us that 18,000 different cities and considerable villages were registered 
in the Egyptian ivaypcufial (i. 31) for the ancient times, but that 30,000 were 

■numbered tinder fbe Plrilptm’ps. 
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dominance of Lower Egypt was still further confirmed when 
Psammetichus introduced Ionian and Karian troops as his 
auxiliaries in the government of the country. But the stupend¬ 
ous magnitude of the temples and palaces, the profusion of 
ornamental sculpture and painting, the immeasurable range of 
sepulchres hewn in the rocks still remaining as attestations 
of the grandeur of Thebes—not to mention Ombi, Edfu and 
Elephantine—show that Upper Egypt was once the place to 
which the land-tax from the productive Delta was paid, and 
where the kings and priests who employed it resided. It has 
been even contended that Thebes itself was originally settled 
by immigrants from still higher regions of the river; and the 
remains, yet found along the Nile in Nubia, are analogous, both 
in style and in grandeur, to those in the Thebais. 1 What is 
remarkable is, that both the one and the other are strikingly 
distinguished from the Pyramids, which alone remain to illustrate 
the site of the ancient Memphis. There are no pyramids either 
in Upper Egypt or in Nubia ; but on die Nile above Nubia, 
near the Ethiopian Merofi, pyramids in great number, though 
of inferior dimensions, are again found. 

From whence, or in what manner, Egyptian institutions first 
took their rise, we have no means of determining. Yet there 
seems little to bear out the supposition of Heeren 2 and other 

1 Respecting the monuments of ancient Egyptian art, see the summary 
of O. Muller, Archaologie tier Kunst, sect. 215-233, and a still better 
account and appreciation of them in Carl Schnaase, Geschichte der Bildea- 
den Ktinste bey den Alien, Dllsseldorf, 1843, vol. i. book ii. ch. I and 2. 

In regard to the credibility and value of Egyptian history anterior to 
Psammetichus, there are many excellent remains by Mr. Kenrick, in the 
preface to his work, ‘ The Egypt of Herodotus ’ (the second book of 
Herodotus, with notes). About the recent discoveries derived from the 
hieroglyphics, he says, “We know that it was the custom of the Egyptian 
kings to inscribe the temples and obelisks which they raised with their own 
names ot with distinguishing hieroglyphics; hut in no one instance do these 
names as read by the modem decipherers of hieroglyphics on monuments 
said to have been raised by kings before Psammetichus, correspond with the 
names given by Herodotus.” (Preface, p. xliv.) He further adds in a note, 
“A name whichhas been read phonetically Mena, has been found at Thebes, 
and Mr. Wilkinson supposes it to be Menes. It is remarkable, however, 
that the names which follow ate not phonetically written, so that it is 
pobable that this is not to be read Mena , Besides, the cartouche, which 
immediately follows, is that of a king of the eighteenth dynasty j so that, 
at all events, it cannot have been engraved till many centuries after the 
supposed age of Menes; and the occurrence of the name no more decides 
the question of historical existence than that of Cecrops m the Parian 
Chronicle.” 

a Heeren, Ideen fiber den. Verkehr der Alten Welt, part ii. 1, p. 403. 
The opinion given, by Parthey, however (De Philis InsulA, p. 100, Berlin, 
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eminent authors, that they were transmitted down the Nile by 
Ethiopian colonists from Meroe. Herodotus certainly conceived 
Egyptians and Ethiopians (who in his time jointly occupied the 
border island of Elephantine, which he had himself visited) as 
completely distinct from each other, in race and customs not 
less than in language j the latter being generally of the rudest 
habits, of great stature, and still greater physical strength—the 
chief part of them subsisting on meat and milk, and blest with 
unusual longevity. He knew of MeroS, as the Ethiopian 
metropolis and a considerable city, fifty-two days’ journey higher 
up the river than Elephantine. But his informants had given 
him no idea of analogy between its institutions and those of 
Egypt. 1 He states that the migration of a large number of the 
Egyptian military caste, during the reign of Psammetichus, into 
Ethiopia had first communicated civilised customs to these 
southern barbarians. If there be really any connexion between 
the social phenomena of Egypt and those of Merofe, it seems 
more reasonable to treat the latter as derivative from the former. 2 

The population of Egypt was classified into certain castes or 
hereditary professions; of which the number was not exactly 
defined, and is represented differently by different authors. 
The priests stand clearly marked out, as the order richest, most 

1830), may perhaps be just 1 “ AntiquissimS. Eetate eundem populum, dica- 
rrms yEgyptiacum, Nili ripas inde a Meroe insuIS usque ad yEgyptum inferi- 
orem occupSsse, e monumentorum congruenti& apparet: posteriore tempore, 
tabulis et annalibus nostris tonga superiore, alia stirps yEthiopica interiora 
terra usque ad cataractam Syenensem obtinuit. Ex qufi eetate certa return 
notitia ad nos pervenit, yEgyptiorum et yEthiopum segregatio jam facta est. 
Herodotus cseterique scriptores Greed populos acute discernunt.” 

At Ibis moment, Syfine and its cataract mark the boundary of two people 
and two languages—Egyptians and Arabic language to the north, Nubians 
and Berber language to the south (Parthey, ibid.). 

1 Compare Herodot. ii. 30-32; iii. 19-23 ! Strabo, xvi. p. 818. Herodotus 
gives the description of their armour and appearance as part of the army of 
Xencfe (vil. 69) ; they painted their bodies: compare J?lin. H. N. xxxiii. 
36. How little Ethiopia was visited in his time, maybe gathered ftom the 
tenor of bis statements: according to Diodorus (i. 37), no Greeks visited it 
earlier than the expedition of Ptolemy PhiJadelphus —oSras i(ei>a II» t h 
vepl ravs rdirour roirovs, xal iravreXus ixiKtvSvm. Diodorus however is 
incorrect in saying that no Greek had ever gone as far southward as the 
frontier of Egypt: Herodotus certainly visited Elephantinfi, probably other 
Greeks also. 

The statements respecting the theocratical state of Mero£ and its superior 
civilisation come from Diodorus (iii. 2, 5, 7), Strabo (xvii. p. 822) and 
Pliny (H. N. vi. 29-33), much later than Herodotus. Diodorus seems to 
have had no older informants before him (about Ethiopia) than Agathar- 
chidSs and Artemidfirus, both in the second century b.c. (Diod. iii. 10). 

2 Wesseluw ad Diodor. iii. 3. 
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powerful, and most venerated. Distributed all over the country, 
they possessed exclusively the means of reading and writing, 1 
besides a vast amount of narrative matter treasured up in the 
memory, the whole stock of medical and physical knowledge 
then attainable, and those rudiments of geometry (or rather 
land-measuring) which were so often called into use in a country 
annually inundated. To each god, and to each temple, through¬ 
out Egypt, lands and other properties belonged, whereby the 
numerous bands of priests attached to him were maintained. 
It seems too that a further portion of the lands of the kingdom 
was set apart for them in individual property, though on this 
point no certainty is attainable. Their ascendency, both direct 
and indirect, over the minds of the people, was immense. They 
prescribed that minute ritual under which the life of every 
Egyptian, not excepting the king himself, 2 * * * * * was passed, and 
which was for themselves more full of harassing particularities 
than for any one else. 8 Every day in the year belonged to some 
particular god; the priests alone knew to which. There were 
different gods in every Nome, though Isis and Osiris were 
common to all. The priests of each god constituted a society 
apart, more or less important, according to the comparative 
celebrity of the temple. The high priests of Hephscstos, whose 
dignity was said to have been transmitted from father to son 
through a series of 341 generations* (commemorated by the 
like number of colossal statues, which Herodotus himself saw), 
were second in importance only to the king. The property of 


1 Herodot. ii. 37. Qeatrt&lts Si TrfpiaaZs dSyres ptihurra irdprav &vdpJncwv, 
&c. He is astonished at the retentiveness of their memory; some of them 
had more stories to tell than any one whom he had ever seen (ii. 77-199; 
Diodor. i. 73). 

The wordj triest conveys to a modem reader an idea very different from 
that of the Egyptian lepets, who were not a profession, but an order, com¬ 
prising many occupations and professions—Josephus the Jew was in like 
manner an itpeiis icarh yivos (cont. Apion. c. 3). So also the Brahmins in 
British India are an order. 

2 Diodorus (L 70-73) gives an elaborate description of the monastic 

strictness with which the daily duties of the Egyptian king were measured 

ont by the priests : compare Plutarch, De Isid. et Osirid. p. 353, who refers 
to Hekatasus (probably Hekatseus of AbdSra) and Eudoxus. Tbe priests 
represented that Psammetichus was the first Egyptian king who broke 
through the priestly canon limiting the royal allowance of wine: compare 

Strabo, xvii, p. 790. 

The Ethiopian kings at Merot are said to have been kept in the like 
pupilage by the priestly order, until a king named Ergamengs during the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphia in Egypt, emancipated himself and pat the 

chief priest to death (Diodor. Hi. 6). 

8 Herodot. ii. 82, 83, * Herodot. ii. 143. 
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each temple included troops of dependents and slaves, who 
were stamped with “holy marks,” 1 and who must have been 
numerous in order to suffice for the large buildings and their 
constant visitors. 

Next in importance to the sacerdotal caste were the military 
caste or order, whose native name 2 indicated that they stood 
on the left-hand of the king, while the priests occupied the 
right. They were classified into Kalasiries and Hermotybii, 
who occupied lands in eighteen particular Nomes or provinces, 
principally in Lower Egypt. The Kalasiries had once amounted 
to 160,000 men, the Hermotybii to 250,000, when at the 
maximum of their population ; but that highest point had long 
been past in the time of Herodotus. To each man of this 
soldier-caste was assigned a portion of land equal to about c.£ 
English acres, free from any tax; hut what measures were 
taken to keep the lots of land in suitable harmony with a 
fluctuating number of holders, we know not. The statement 
of Herodotus relates to a time long past and gone, and describes 
what was believed, by the priest with whom he talked, to have 
been the primitive constitution of their country anterior to the 
Persian conquest. The like is still more true respecting the 
statement of Diodorus; 3 who says that the territory of Egypt 
was divided into three parts—one part belonging to the king, 
another to the priests, and the remainder to the soldiers. 4 His 
language seems to intimate that every Nome was so divided, 
and even that the three portions were equal, though he does 
not expressly say so. The result of these statements, combined 
with the history of Joseph in the book of Genesis, seems to be, 
that the lands of the priests and the soldiers were regarded as 
privileged property and exempt from all burthens, while the 
remaining soil was considered as the property of the king, who 
however received from it a fixed proportion, one-fifth of the total 
produce, leaving the rest in the hands of the cultivators.® We 
are told that Sethos, priest of the god Phtha (or Hephaestos) 
at Memphis and afterwards named King, oppressed the military 
caste and deprived them of their lands. In revenge for this 

1 Herodot. ii. 113. arfynara Ipi. 2 Herodot. ii. 30. 

* Herodot. i. 16$, 166 ; Diodor. i. 73, * Diodor. i. 73. 

* Besides this general rent or land-tax received by the Egyptian kings, 
there seem also to have been special crown-lands. Strabo mentions an 
island In the Nile {in the Thebaid) celebrated for the extraordinary 
excellence of its dale-palms, the whole of this island belonged to the 
kings, without any other proprietor: it yielded a large revenue, and 
passed into the hands of the Roman government in Strabo’s time txvii. 
p. 818). 
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they withheld from him their aid when Egypt was invaded by 
Sennacherib. Further, in the reign of Psammetichus, a large 
number (240,000) of these soldiers migrated into Ethiopia from 
a feeling of discontent, leaving their wives and children behind 
them. 1 It was Psammetichus who first introduced Ionian and 
Karian mercenaries into the country, and began innovations on 
the ancient Egyptian constitution; so that the disaffection 
towards him, on the part of the native soldiers, no longer 
permitted to serve as exclusive guards to the king, is not difficult 
to explain. The Kalasiries and Hermotybii were interdicted 
from every description of art or trade. There can be little 
doubt that under the Persians their lands were made subject 
to the tribute. This may partly explain the frequent revolts 
which they maintained, with very considerable bravery, against 
the Persian kings. 

Herodotus enumerates five other rates (so he calls them) or 
castes, besides priests and soldiers 3 —herdsmen, swineherds, 
tradesmen, interpreters, and pilots; an enumeration which 
perplexes us, inasmuch as it takes no account of the husband¬ 
men, who must always have constituted the majority of the 
population. It is perhaps for this very reason that they are not 
comprised in the list—not standing out specially marked or 
congregated together, like the five above-named, and therefore 
not seeming to constitute a race apart. The distribution of 
Diodorus, who specifies (over and above priests and soldiers) 
husbandmen, herdsmen, and artificers, embraces much more 
completely the whole population. 8 It seems more the statement 
of a reflecting man, pushing out the principle of hereditary 
occupations to its consequences; (and the comments which the 
historian so abundantly interweaves with his narrative show that 
such was the character of the authorities which he followed;) 
—while the list given by Herodotus comprises that which 
struck his observation. It seems that a certain proportion of 
the soil of the Delta consisted of marsh land, including pieces 
of habitable ground, but impenetrable to an invading enemy, 
and favourable only to the growth of papyrus and other aquatic 
plants. Other portions of the Delta, as well as of the upper 
valley in parts where it widened to the eastward, were too wet 
for the culture of grain, though producing the richest herbage, 
and eminently suitable to the race of Egyptian herdsmen, who 

1 Herodot ii. 30-141. 

1 Herodot i 164. 

* Diodor. i. 74. About the 'Egyptian castes generally, see Heeren, Ideea 
liber den Verkebr der Alten Welt, part ii. 2, p. 372-595. 
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thus divided the soil with the husbandmen. 1 Herdsmen gene¬ 
rally were held reputable; but the race of swineherds were 
hated and despised, from the extreme antipathy of all other 
Egyptians to the pig—which animal yet could not be altogether 
proscribed, because there were certain peculiar occasions on 
which it was imperative to offer him in sacrifice to Sel6nS or 
Dionysus. Herodotus acquaints us that the swineherds were 
interdicted from all the temples, and that they always inter¬ 
married among themselves, other Egyptians disdaining such an 
alliance—a statement which indirectly intimates that there was 
no standing objection against intermarriage of the remaining 
castes with each other. The caste or race of interpreters began 
only with the reign of Psammetichus, from the admission of 
Greek settlers, then for the first time tolerated in the country. 
Though they were half Greeks, the historian does not note them 
as of inferior account, except as compared with the two 
ascendant castes of soldiers and priests. Moreover the creation 
of a new caste shows that there was no consecrated or 
unchangeable total number. 

Those whom Herodotus denominates tradesmen (Ktfan?\oi) 
are doubtless identical with the artisans (rexyLTat) specified by 
Diodorus—the town population generally as distinguished from 
that of the country. During the three months of the year 
when Egypt was covered with water, festival days were 
numerous—the people thronging by hundreds of thousands, 
in vast barges, to one or other of the many holy places, 
combining worship and enjoyment. 2 * 4 * * * In Egypt weaving was a 
trade, whereas in Greece it was the domestic occupation of 
females. Herodotus treats it as one of those reversals of the 
order of nature which were seen only in Egypt, 8 that the 
weaver stayed at home plying his web while his wife went to 
market. The process of embalming bodies was elaborate and 

1 See the citation from Maiilet’s Travels in Egypt, in Heeren, Ideen, p. 
5go; also Volney’s Travels, vol. i. ch. 6, p. 77. 

The expression of Herodotus—of irtp\ t^v aTttipojiivr)v Mymrrov 
oMovtri —indicates that the portion of the soil used as pasture was not 
inconsiderable. 

The inhabitants of the marsh land were the most warlike part of the 
population (Thucyd. i. 110). 

4 Herodot. ii. 59, 60. 

* Herodot ii. 35; Sophokl. CEdip. Cobn. 332: where the passage cited 
by the Scholiast out of Kymphoddrus is a remarkable example of the habit 
of ingenious Greeks to represent all customs which they thought worthy of 

notice, as having emanated from the design of some great sovereign: here 

Nymphoddrus introduces Sesostris as the author of the custom in question, 

in ordeT that the Egyptians mbht be rendered effeminate. 
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universal, giving employment to a large special class of men. 
The profusion of edifices, obelisks, sculpture and painting, all 
executed by native workmen, required a large body of trained 
sculptors, 1 who in the mechanical branch of their business 
attained a high excellence. Most of the animals in Egypt 
were objects of religious reverence, and many of them were 
identified in the closest manner with particular gods. The 
order of priests included a large number of hereditary feeders 
and tenders of these sacred animals. 3 Among the sacerdotal 
order were also found the computers of genealogies, the in¬ 
finitely subdivided practitioners in the art of healing, &c., 8 who 
enjoyed good reputation, and were sent for as surgeons to 
Cyrus and Darius, The Egyptian city-population was thus 
exceedingly numerous, so that king Sethon, when called upon 
to resist an invasion without the aid of the military caste, might 
well be supposed to have formed an army out of “the trades¬ 
men, the artisans, and the market-people.” 4 And Alexandria, 
at the commencement of the dynasty of the Ptolemies, acquired 
its numerous and active inhabitants at the expense of Memphis' 
and the ancient towns of Lower Egypt. 

The mechanical obedience and fixed habits of the mass of 
the Egyptian population (not priests or soldiers) was a point 
which made much impression upon Grecian observers. Solon 
is said to have introduced at Athens a custom prevalent in 
Egypt, whereby the Nomarch or chief of each Nome was 
required to investigate every man’s means of living, and to 

1 The process of embalming is minutely described (Herod, ii. 85-90); 
the word which he uses for it is the same as that for salting meat and fish— 
ra plxevtru : compare Strabo, xvi. p, 764. 

Perfect exactness of execution, mastery of the hardest stone, and 
undeviating obedience to certain rules of proportion, are general character¬ 
istics of Egyptian sculpture. There are yet seen in their quarries obelisks 
not severed from the rock, but having three of their sides already adorned 
with hieroglyphics; so certain were they of cutting off the fourth side with 
precision (Schnaase, Gesch. der Bild. Kiinstc, i. p. 428). 

All the Nomes of Egypt, however, were not harmonious in their feelings 
respecting animals: particular animals were worshipped in some Nomes, 
which in other Nomes were objects even of antipathy, especially the! 
crocodile (Herod. Ii. 69; Strabo, xvii. p. 817: see particularly the fifteenth 
Satire of Juvenal). 

a Herodot. ii. 65-72; Diodor. i. 83-90; Plutarch, Isid. et Osir. p. 380. 

Hasselquist identified all the birds carved on the Obelisk near Matarea 
(Heliopolis) (Travels in Egypt, p. 99). 

s Herodot. ii. 82, 83 j iii. i, 129. It is one of the points of distinction 
between Egyptians and Babylonians that tbe Utter hod no surgeons or iarpal 1 
they brought out the sick into the market-place to profit by the sympathy 
and advice of the passers-by (Herodot. L 197). 

4 Herodot. ii. 141. ... 
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punish with death those who did not furnish evidence of some 
recognised occupation. 1 It does not seem that the institution 
of Caste in Egypt—though ensuring unapproachable ascend¬ 
ency to the Priests and much consideration to the Soldiers— 
was attended with any such profound debasement to the rest 
as that which falls upon the lowest caste or Sudras in India. 
No such gulf existed between them as that between the Twice- 
born and the Once-born in the religion of Brahma. Yet those 
stupendous works, which form the permanent memorials of the 
country, remain at the same time as proofs of the oppressive 
exactions of the kings, and of the reckless caprice with which the 
lives as well as the contributions of the people were lavished. One 
hundred and twenty thousand Egyptians were said to have 
perished in the digging of the canal, which king Nekos began 
but did not finish, between the Pelusian arm of the Nile and 
the Red Sea; 2 while the construction of the two great 
pyramids, attributed to the kings Cheops and Chephrgn, was 
described to Herodotus by the priests as a period of exhausting 
labour and extreme suffering to the whole Egyptian people. 
And yet the great Labyrinth 8 (said to have been built by the 
Dodekarchs) appeared to him a more stupendous work than 
the Pyramids, so that the toil employed upon it cannot have 
been less destructive. The moving of such vast masses of stone 
as were seen in the ancient edifices both of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, with the imperfect mechanical resources then existing, 

1 Ilerodot. iii. 177. 

a Heri'dot. ii. 158. Read the accnunt of the foundation of Petersburg 
by Peter the Great:—“ Au milieu de ces rdformes, grandes et petites, qui 
faisaient les amusemens du czar, et de in guerre terrible qui l’occupoit contre 
Charles XII., il jeta les fondemens de 1 ’iuiporiante ville et du port de 
Pelersbourg, en 1714, dans un marais oil il n’y avait pas une cabane: 
Pierre travailla de ses mains a la premiere maison : rien ne le rebuta : des 
ouvriers furent forces de venir sur ce bord de la met Baltique, des frontieres 
d’Astrachan, des bords de la Mer Noire et dela Mer Caspienne. Il perit 
plus de cent mille hommes dans les travaux qu’il fallut faire, et dans les 
fatigues et la disette qu’on essuya: raais enfin la ville existe.” (Voltaire, 
Anecdotes sur Pierre le Grand, in his CEuvres Completes, ed. Paris, 1825, 
t xxxi. p. 491.) 

8 Herodot. ii. 124-129. riv Aeiv rtrpvpivov h rb iax^ov xoxoS. 
(Diodor. i. 63, 64.) 

Ilepl rav UvpapiSuv (Diodorus observes) eiilv SAar obbb iraph rots 
lyX^pto ls i irapb rots irvyypaifieStriv, trupupoivetrai- He then alludes to 

some of the discrepant stories about the date of the Pyramids, and the 
names of their construeturs. This confession, of the complete want of 
trustworthy information respecting the most remarkable edifices of Lower 
Egypt, forms a striking contrast with the statement which Diodorus had 
riven (c. 44), that the priests possessed records, “ continually handed down 
from reivn to reipn, respecting 470 Egyptian kino's.” 
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must have tasked the efforts of the people yet more severely 
than the excavation of the half-finished canal of Nek6s. Indeed 
the associations with which the Pyramids were connected, in the 
minds of those with whom Herodotus conversed, were of the 
most odious character. Such vast works, Aristotle observes, are 
suitable to princes who desire to consume the strength and 
break the spirit of their people. With Greek despots, perhaps 
such an intention may have been sometimes deliberately 
conceived. But the Egyptian kings may be presumed to 
have followed chiefly caprice or love of pomp—sometimes 
view's of a permanent benefit to be achieved—as in the canal 
of Nekds and the vast reservoir of Mceris, 1 with its channel 
joining the river—when they thus expended the physical 
strength and even the lives of their subjects. 

Sanctity of animal life generally, veneration for particular 
animals in particular Nomes, and abstinence on religious 
grounds from certain vegetables, were among the marked 
features of Egyptian life, and served pre-eminently to impress 
upon the country that air of singularity which foreigners like 
Herodotus remarked in it The two specially marked bulls, 
called Apis at Memphis and Mnevis at Heliopolis, seemed to 
have enjoyed a sort of national worship. 2 The ibis, the cat, and 
the dog, were throughout most of the Nomes venerated during 
life, embalmed like men after death, and if killed, avenged by 
the severest punishment of the offending party: but the veneration 
of the crocodile was confined to the neighbourhood of Thebes 
and the lake of Mceris. Such veins of religious sentiment, 
which distinguished Egypt from Phenicia and Assyria not less 
than from Greece, were explained by the native priests after 


1 It appears that the lake of Mceris is, at least in great part, a natural 
reservoir, though improved by art for the purposes wanted, and connected 
with the river by an artificial canal, sluices, &c. (Kenrick ad Herodot. ii. 
I 49 -) 

“Thelake still exists, of diminished magnitude, being about 6 a miles m 
circumference, but the communication with the Nile has ceased." Hero¬ 
dotus gives the circumference as 3600 stadia, =between 400 and 450 miles. 

I incline to believe that there was more of the hand of man in it than 


Mr. Kenrick supposes, though doubtless the receptacle was natural. 

2 Herodot. ii. 38-46, 65-72 ; iiL 27-30; Diodor. 1 . 83-90. 

It is surprising to find Pindar introducing into one of his odes a plain 
mention of the monstrous circumstances connected with the worship of the 
goat in the Mendesian Nome (Pindar, Fragm. Inc. 179, ed. Bergk). Pin¬ 
dar had also dwelt, in one of his Prosodia, upon the mythe of the gods 
having disguised themselves as animals, when seeking to escape Typhon;, 
which was one of the tales told as an explanation of the consecration of 
animals in Egypt: see Pindar, Fragm. Inc. p. 61, ed. Bergk j Porphyr. de 
Abstinent, iii. p. mi, ed. Rhoer. 
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their manner to Herodotus; though he declines from pious 
scruples to communicate what was told to him. 1 They seem 
remnants continued from a very early stage of Fetichism—and 
the attempts of different persons, noticed in Diodorus and 
Plutarch, to account for their origin, partly by legends, partly 
by theory, will give little satisfaction to any one. 2 

Though Thebes first, and Memphis afterwards, were un¬ 
doubtedly the principal cities of Egypt, yet if the dynasties of 
Manetho are at all trustworthy even in their general outline, 
the Egyptian kings were not taken uniformly either from one 
or the other. Manetho enumerates on the whole twenty-six 
different dynasties or families of kings, anterior to the conquest 
of the country by KambysSs—the Persian kings between 
Kambyses and Darius Nothus, down to the death of the latter 
in 405 b.c. constituting his twenty-seventh dynasty. Of these 
twenty-six dynasties, beginning with the year 5702 b.c., the 
first two are Thinites—the third and fourth, Memphites—the 
fifth, from the island of Elephantine—the sixth, seventh and 
eighth, again Memphites—the ninth and tenth, Herakleopolites 
—the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth, Diospolites or Thebans 
—the fourteenth, Chaites— the fifteenth and sixteenth, Hyksos 
or Shepherd Kings—the seventeenth, Shepherd Kings, over¬ 
thrown and succeeded by Diospolites—the eighteenth (b.c. 
1655-1327, in which is included Raineses the great Egyptian 
conqueror, identified by many authors with Sesostris, 1411 
B.C.), nineteenth and twentieth, Diospolites—the twenty-first, 
Tanites—the twenty-second, Bubastites—the twenty-third, 
again Tanites—the twenty-fourth, Sai'tes—the twenty-fifth, 
Ethiopians, beginning with Sabakfin, whom Herodotus also 
mentions—the twenty-sixth, Sa'ites, including Psammetichus, 
Nek6s, Aprils or Uaphris, and Amasis or Atnosis. We see by 
these lists, that according to the manner in which Manetho 
construed the antiquities of his country, several other cities of 
Egypt, besides Thebes and Memphis, furnished kings to the 
whole territory. But we cannot trace any correspondence 
between the Nomes which furnished kings, and those which 
Herodotus mentions to have been exclusively occupied by the 
military caste. Many of the separate Nomes were of consider¬ 
able substantive importance, and had a marked local character 
each to itself, religious as well as political; though the whole 
of Egypt, from Elephantine to Pelusium and Kanophs, is said 

1 Herodot. ii. 65. Diodorus does not feel the same reluctance to mention 
,these Mffar* (i. 86). 

* Diodor. i. 86, 87 ; Plutarch, De Istd, et Osirid. p, 377 seq. 
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to have always constituted one kingdom, from the earliest 
times which the native priests could conceive. 

We are to consider this kingdom as engaged, long before 
the time when Greeks were admitted into it, 1 in a stand¬ 
ing caravan commerce with Phenicia, Palestine, Arabia, and 
Assyria. Ancient Egypt having neither vines nor olives, im¬ 
ported both wine and oil; 3 while it also needed especially the 
frankincense and aromatic products peculiar to Arabia, for its 
elaborate religious ceremonies. Towards the last quarter of the 
eighth century b.c. (a little before the time when the dynasty 
of the Mermnadce in Lydia was commencing in the person of 
Gyges), we trace events tending to alter the relation which 
previously subsisted between these countries, by continued 
aggressions on the part of the Assyrian monarchs of Nineveh 
—Salmaneser and Sennacherib. The former having conquered 
and led into captivity the ten tribes of Israel, also attacked the 
Phenician towns on the adjoining coast: Sidon, Palse-Tyrus, and 
Ake yielded to him, but Tyre itself resisted, and having endured 
for five years the hardships of a blockade with partial obstruc¬ 
tion of its continental aqueducts, was enabled by means of its 
insular position to maintain independence. It was just at this 
period that the Grecian establishments in Sicily were forming, and 
I have already remarked that the pressure of the Assyrians upon 
Phenicia probably had some effect in determining that con¬ 
traction of the Phenician occupations in Sicily which really 
took place (b.c. 730-720), Respecting Sennacherib, we are 
informed by the Old Testament that he invaded Judaea—and 
by Herodotus (who calls him king of the Assyrians and 
Arabians) that he assailed the pious king Sethos in Egypt: 
in both cases his army experienced a miraculous repulse and 
destruction. After this the Assyrians of Nineveh, either tom 
by intestine dissension, or shaken by the attacks of the Medes, 
appear no longer active; but about the year 630 b,c., the 
Assyrians or Chaldseans of Babylon manifest a formidable and 
increasing power. It is moreover during this century that the 
old routine of the Egyptian kings was broken through, and a 
new policy displayed towards foreigners by Psammetichus—• 

1 On this early trade between Egypt, Phenicia, and Palestine, anterior to 
any acquaintance with the Greeks, see Josephus cont. Apion. i. 12. 

* Herodotus notices the large importation of wine into Egypt in his day, 
from all Greece as well as from Phenicia, as weii as the employment of the 
earthen vessels in which it had been brought for the transport of water, in 
the return journeys across the Desert (iii. o). 

In later times, Alexandria was supplied with wine chiefly from Laodikeia 
In Syria near the mouth of the Orontes (Strabo, xvi. p. 751).. , , 
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which, while it rendered Egypt more formidable to Judtea and 
Phenicia, opened to Grecian ships and settlers the hitherto 
inaccessible Nile. 

Herodotus draws a marked distinction between the history 
of Egypt before Psammetichus and the following period. The 
former he gives as the narration of the priests, without profess¬ 
ing to guarantee it—the latter he evidently believes to be well 
ascertained. 1 And we find that from Psammetichus downward, 
Herodotus and Manetho are in tolerable harmony, whereas 
even for the sovereigns occupying the last fifty years before 
Psammetichus, there are many and irreconcileable discrepancies 
between them; 2 3 but they both agree in stating that Psamme¬ 
tichus reigned fifty-four years. 

So important an event, as the first admission of the Greeks 
into Egypt, was made, by the informants of Herodotus, to turn 
upon two prophecies. After the death of Sethos (priest of 
Hephasstos as well as king), who left no son. Egypt became 
divided among twelve kings, of whom Psammetichus was one. 
It was under this dodekarchy, according to Herodotus, that 
the marvellous labyrinth near the Lake of Moeris was con¬ 
structed. The twelve lived and reigned for some time in 
perfect harmony. But a prophecy had been made known to 
them, that the one who should make libations in the temple of 
Hephasstos out of a brazen goblet, would reign over all Egypt. 
Now it happened that one day when they all appeared armed 
in that temple to offer sacrifice, the high priest brought out by 
mistake only eleven golden goblets instead of twelve; and 
Psammetichus, left without a goblet, made use of his brazen 
helmet as a substitute. Being thus considered, though un¬ 
intentionally, to have fulfilled the condition of the prophecy, 
by making libations in a brazen goblet, he became an object 
of terror to his eleven colleagues, who united to despoil him of 
his dignity and drove him into the inaccessible marshes. In 
this extremity he sent to seek counsel from the oracle of L£t& 
at Butd, and received for answer an assurance that “ vengeance 
would come to him by the hands of brazen men showing them¬ 
selves from the seaward.’’ His faith was for the moment 
shaken by so startling a conception as that of brazen men for 
his allies. But the prophetic veracity of the priest at But6 
was speedily shown, when an astonished attendant came to 

1 Herodot. ii. 147-154- 4 iri> VapiMirlxw—ir&vra xal 'Baripov 

britrrAptSa. hrptitlws. 

3 See these differences stated and considered in Boeckh, Manetho und die 
Hundstem Periode, p. 316-SS6. 
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acquaint him in his lurking-place, that brazen men were 
ravaging the sea-coast of the Delta. It was a body of Ionian 
and Karian soldiers, who had landed for pillage; and the 
messenger who came to inform Psammetichus had never 
before seen men in an entire suit of brazen armour. That 
prince, satisfied that these were the allies whom the oracle had 
marked out for him, immediately entered into negotiation with 
the lonians and Karians, enlisted them in his service, and by 
their aid in conjunction with his other partisans overpowered 
the other eleven kings—thus making himself the one ruler of 
Egypt. 1 

Such was the tale by which the original alliance of an Egyptian 
king with Grecian mercenaries, and the first introduction of 
Greeks into Egypt, was accounted for and dignified. What 
followed is more authentic and more important. Psammetichus 
provided a settlement and lands for his new allies, on the 
Pelusiac or eastern branch of the Nile, a little below Bubastis. 
The lonians were planted on one side of the river, the Karians 
on the other; and the place was made to serve as a military 
position, not only for the defence of the eastern border, but 
also for the support of the king himself against malcontents at 
home: it was called the Stratopeda, or the Camps. 1 * He took 
pains moreover to facilitate the intercourse between them and 
the neighbouring inhabitants by causing a number of Egyptian 
children to be domiciled with them, in order to learn the 
Greek language. Hence sprung the Interpreters, who in the 
time of Herodotus constituted a permanent hereditary caste or 
breed. 

Though the chief purpose of this first foreign settlement in 
Egypt, between Pelusium and Bubastis, was to create an inde¬ 
pendent military force, and with it a fleet, for the king,—yet it 
was of course an opening both for communication and traffic, 

* Herodot. ii, 149-152. This narrative of Herodotus, however little 
satisfactory in an historical point of view, bears evident marks of being the 
genuine tale which he heard from the priests of Hepbatstos. Diodorus 
gives an account more historically plausible, but he could not well have 
had any positive authorities for that period, and be gives us seemingly the 
ideas of Greek authors of the days of the Ptolemies. Psammetichus {he 
tells us), as one of the twelve kings, ruled at Sals and in the neighbouring 
part of the Delta: he opened a trade, previously unknown in Egypt, with 
Greeks and Phenicians, so profitable that his eleven colleagues became 
jealous of his riches and combined to attack him. He.nused an army of 
foreign mercenaries and defeated his colleagues (Diodor. i. 66, §7}v 
Polytenus gives a different story about Psammetichus and the Karian 
mercenaries (vii. 3). 

* Herodot. ii. 144. 
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to all Greeks and to all Phenicians, such as had never before 
been available. And it was speedily followed by the throwing 
open of the Kanopic or westernmost branch of the river for the 
purposes of trade specially. According to a statement of Strabo, 
it was in the reign of Psammetichus that the Milesians with a 
fleet of thirty ships made a descent on that part of the coast, first 
built a fort in the immediate neighbourhood, and then presently 
founded the town of Naukratis on the right bank of the Kanfipic 
Nile. There is much that is perplexing in this affirmation of 
Strabo; but on the whole I am inclined to think that the es¬ 
tablishment of the Greek factories and merchants at Naukratis 
may be considered as dating in the reign of Psammetichus 1 — 
Naukratis however must have been a city of Egyptian origin in 
which these foreigners were permitted to take up their abode— 
not a Greek colony, as Strabo would have us believe. The 
language of Herodotus seems rather to imply that it was king 
Amasis (between whom and the death of Psammetichus there 
intervened nearly half a century) who first allowed Greeks to 
settle at Naukratis. Yet on comparing what the historian tells 

1 Strabo, xvii. p. 8oi. sal MiX .iprtav -reixos- ir\tbaavres ykp M Wo/»- 
/nirlxovTpi&icovra vavglv MiX^or<o< mt4 Kua^apv (oZros Se t&v M i/Say) 
KirtffXm/ els rb crrifia rb B oXPlrivov *V ixfixyres iretxmay t! \ex<liv 
mlapa- XP'W S’ avair\e6travres els rbv Sairmby yoftby, Karavavpiaxh- 
games “Ivapov, srihiv ilertgav Nab/tpariy ob vo\b TVs SxeSlas BtrepSey, 

What is meant by the allusion to KyaxarSs, ox to Inarus, in this passage, 
I do not understand. We know nothing of any relations either between 
Kyaxaies and Psammetichus, or between Ivyaxargs and the Milesians: 
moreover, if by yard Kvafdpv be meant in the time of Kyaxarts, as the 
translators render it, we have in immediate succession Jwl Vap-fiiyrlxov — 
kotI Kvaiipv, with the same meaning, which is (to say the least of it) a 
very awkward sentence. The words otros Si r&y KiiSav look not un¬ 
like a comment added by some early reader of Strabo, who could not 
understand why KyaxarSs should be here mentioned, and who noted his 
difficulty in words which have subsequently found their way into the text 
Then again Inarus belongs to the period between the Persian and Pelo¬ 
ponnesian wars; at least we know no other person of that name than the 
chief of the Egyptian revolt against Persia (Tmicyd. i. 114), who is spoken 
of as a “ Libyan, the son of Psammetichus.” The mention of Kyaxarfis 
therefore here appears unmeaning, while that of Inarus is an anachronism: 
possibly the story that the Milesians founded Naukratis "after having 
worsted Inarus in a sea-fight," may have grown out of the etymology of the 
name Naukratis, in the mind of one who found Inarus the son of Psam¬ 
metichus mentioned two centuries afterwards, and identified the two 
Psammetichuses with each other. 

The statement of Strabo has been copied by Stejah. Byz. v. Nubians, 
Eusebius also announces (Chron. L p. 168) the Milesians as the founders of 
Naukratis, hut puts the event at 753 B.C., during a hat he calls the Milesian 
thalassokraty: see Mr. Fynes Clinton ad ann. 73* B.C, in the Fasti 
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us respecting the courtezan Rhod&pis and the brother of Sapphd 
the poetess, it is evident that there must have been both 
Greek trade and Greek establishments in that town long before 
Amasis came to the throne. We may consider then, that both 
the eastern and western mouths of the Nile became open to 
the Greeks in the days of Psammetichus: the former as leading 
to the head-quarters of the mercenary Greek troops in Egyptian 
pay—the latter for purposes of trade. 

While this event afforded to the Greeks a valuable enlarge¬ 
ment both of their traffic and of their field of observation, it 
seems to have occasioned an internal revolution in Egypt. 
The Nome of Bubastis, in which the new military settlement 
of foreigners was planted, is numbered among those occupied 
by the Egyptian military caste. 1 Whether their lands were in 
part taken away from them we do not know; hut the mere 
introduction of such foreigners roust have appeared an 
abomination, to the strong conservative feeling of ancient 
Egypt. And Psammetichus treated the native soldiers in a 
manner which showed of how much less account Egyptian 
soldiers had become, since the “brazen helmets” had got 
footing in the land. It had hitherto been the practice to 
distribute such portions of the military, as were on actual 
service, in three different posts: at DaphnS near Pelusium, on 
the north-eastern frontier—at Marea on the north-western 
frontier, near the spot where Alexandria was afterwards built— 
and at Elephantine, on the southern or Ethiopian boundary. 
Psammetichus, having no longer occasion for their services on 
the eastern frontier, since the formation of the mercenary 
camp, accumulated them in greater number and detained them 
for an unusual time at the two other stations, especially at 
ElephantinA Here, as Herodotus tells us, they remained for 
three years unrelieved. Diodorus adds that Psammetichus 
assigned to those native troops who fought conjointly with 
the mercenaries, the least honourable post in the line Dis¬ 
content at length impelled them to emigrate in a body of 
240,000 men into Ethiopia, leaving their wives and children 
behind in Egypt. No instances on the part of Psammetichus 
could induce them to return. This memorable incident, 2 which 
is said to have given rise to a settlement in the southernmost 
regions of Ethiopia, called by the Greeks the Automoli 
(though the emigrant soldiers still call themselves by their 
old Egyptian name), attests the effect produced by the intro¬ 
duction of the foreign mercenaries in lowering the position of 
1 Horodot. il. 166. * Herodot. ii. -?o; Diodor, i 6jr. 
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the native military. The number of the emigrants however is 
a point noway to be relied upon. We shall presently see that 
there were enough of them left behind to renew effectively 
the struggle for their lost dignity. 

It was probably with his Ionian and Karian troops that 
Psammetichus carried on those warlike operations in Syria 
which filled so large a proportion of his long and prosperous 
reign of fifty-four years. 1 He besieged the city of Az&tus in 
Syria for twenty-nine years, until he took it—the longest 
blockade which Herodotus had ever heard of. Moreover he 
was in that country when the destroying Scythian Nomads 
(who had defeated the Median king Kyaxarcs and possessed 
themselves of Upper Asia) advanced to invade Egypt; a project 
which Psammetichus, by large presents, induced them to 
abandon. 2 

There were, however, yet more powerful enemies, against 
whom he and his son Nek6s (who succeeded him seemingly 
about 604 b.c. 3 ) had to contend in Syria and the lands adjoin- 

1 *Air/>f7|S—fts Woh^tikov vhe fwirrov irpoiriropa iyiytro euSatpo vt- 

araros r&v irpirtpOV fiairtK^av (Herodot. ii. l6l.) 

* Heradot. i. 105; ii- X57. 

* The chronology of the Egyptian kings from Psammetichus to Amasis is 
given in some points differently by Herodotus and by Manetho— 

According to Herodotus, According to Manetho ap. African., 

Psammetichus reigned 54 years. Psammetichus reigned 54 years. 

NetCs ... „ r6 „ Nechao It . „ 6 „ 

Psammis . . „ 6 „ Psammathis . „ 6 „ 

Aprife. ®S .> Uaphris . . „ 19 „ 

Amasis. . . „ 44 11 Amosis. , . „ 44 „ 

Diodorus gives 22 years for Aprifis and 55 years for Amasis (i. 68). 

Now the end of the reign of Amasis stands fixed for 526 B.C., and there¬ 
fore the beginning of his reign (according to both Herodotus and Manetho) 
to 570 B.c. or 569 b.c. According to the chronology of the Old Testament, 
the battles of Megiddo and Carchcmish, fought by NekOs, fall about 609- 
605 B.c., and this coincides with the reign of Neltds as dated by Herodotus, 
but not as dated by Manetho. On the other hand, it appears from the 
evidence of certain Egyptian inscriptions recently discovered, that the real 
interval from the beginning of Nechao to the end of Uaphris is only forty 
years, and not forty-seven years, as the dates of Herodotus would make it 
(Boeckh, Manetho und die Ilundstem Periode, p. 341-348), which 
would place the accession of Nekfis in 610 or 609 B.c. Boeckh discusses at 
some length this discrepancy of dates, and inclines to the supposition that 
Nekfls reigned nine or ten years jointly with his father, and that Herodotus 
has counted ihese nine or ten years twice, once in the reign of Psamrae- 
debus, once in that of Nek6s, Certainly Psammetichus can hardly have 
been very young when his reigri began, and if he reigned fifty-four years, 
he must have reached an extreme old age, and may have been prominently 
aided by his son. Adopting the suppositions therefore that the last ten 
years of the reign of Psammetichus may be reckoned both for him and for 
Nek6s—that for Nekfis separately only six years are to be reckoned—and 
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ing. It is just at this period, during the reigns of Nabopolassaf 
and his son Nebuchadnezzar (b.c. 625-561) that the Chaldseans 
or Assyrians of Babylon appear at the maximum of their power 
and aggressive disposition; while the Assyrians of Ninus or 
Nineveh lose their substantive position through the taking of 
that town by Kyaxar&s (about b.c. 600)—the greatest height 
which the Median power ever readied. Between the Egyptian 
Nek6s and his grandson Apries (Pharaoh Necho and Pharaoh 
Hophra of the Old Testament) on the one side, and tha 
Babylonian Nebuchadnezzar on the other, Judkea and Phemcia 
form the intermediate subject of quarrel. The political 
independence of the Phenician towns is extinguished never 
again to be recovered. At the commencement of his reign, it 
appears, Nek6s was chiefly anxious to extend the Egyptian 
commerce, for which purpose he undertook two measures, both 
of astonishing boldness for that age—a canal between the lower 
part of the eastem or Pelusiac Nile and the inmost comer of 
the Red Sea—and the circumnavigation of Africa; his great 
object being to procure a water-communication between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. He began the canal (much 
about the same time as Nebuchadnezzar executed his canal 
from Babylon to Teredon) with such reckless determination, 
that 120,000 Egyptians are said to have perished in the work. 
But either from such disastrous proof of the difficulty, or (as 
Herodotus represents) from the terrors of a menacing prophecy 
which reached him, he was compelled to desist. Next he 
accomplished the circumnavigation of Africa, already above 
alluded to; but in this way too he found it impracticable to 
procure any available communication such as he wished. 1 It 
is plain that in both these enterprises he was acting under 
Phenician and Greek instigation; and we may remark that the 
point of the Nile, from whence the canal took its departure, 
was dose upon the mercenary camps or Stratopeda. Being 
unable to connect the two seas together, he built and equipped 
an armed naval force both upon the one and the other, and 
entered upon aggressive enterprises, naval as well as military. 
His army, on marching into Syria, was met at Megiddo 

that the number of years from the beginning of Nekfis’s separate reign 
to the end nf Uapliris is forty—Boeckh places the beginning of Psam- 
metichus in 654 B.c., and not in 670 B.c., as the data of Herodotus would 
make it (ib. p. 342-350). 

Mr. Clinton, Fast. Hellen, b.c. 616, follows Herodotus. 

1 Herodot. ff. 158. Respecting the canal of Nek 6s, seethe explanation 
of Mr. Kemick on this chapter or Herodotus. From Bnbasds to Suez the 
lennth would be about ninety miles. 
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(Herodotus says Magdolum) by Josiah king of Judah, who was 
himself slain and so completely worsted, that Jerusalem fell 
into the power of the conqueror, and became tributary to 
Egypt, It deserves to be noted that Nekos sent the raiment 
which he had worn on the day of this victory as an offering to 
the holy temple of Apollo at Branchidse near Miletus 1 —the 
first recorded instance of a donation from an Egyptian king to 
a Grecian temple, and a proof that Hellenic affinities were 
beginning to take effect upon him. Probably we may conclude 
that a large proportion of his troops were Milesians. 

But the victorious career of Nekos was completely checked 
by the defeat which he experienced at Carchemisch (or 
Circesium) on the Euphrates, from Nebuchadnezzar and the 
Babylonians, who not only drove him out of Judaea and Syria 
but also took Jerusalem, and carried away the king and the 
principal Jews into captivity. 2 * * * * * Nebuchadnezzar further attacked 
the Phenician cities, and the siege of Tyre alone cost him 
severe toil for thirteen years. After this long and gallant 
resistance, the Tyrians were forced to submit, and underwent 
the same fate as the Jews. Their princes and chiefs were 
dragged captive into the Babylonian territoiy, and the 
Phenician cities became numbered among the tributaries of 
Nebuchadnezzar. So they seem to have remained, until the 
overthrow of Babylon by Cyrus; for we find among those 
extracts (unhappily very brief) which Josephus has preserved 
out of the Tyrian annals, that during this interval there were 
disputes and irregularities in the government of Tyre 8 —judges 

1 Herodot. ii. 159. Diodorus makes no mention of Nekds. 

The account of Herodotus coincides in the main with the history of the 

Old Testament about Pharaoh Necho and Josiah. The great city of Syiia 
which he calls KdSvns seems to be Jerusalem, though Wesseling (ad Hero- 

dot. iii. 5) and other able critics dispute the identity. See Volney, Re- 

cherches surl'Hist. Anc. vol. ii. cb. 13, p. 239: “ Les Arabes ont conserve 

l’habitude d’appeler Jerusalem la Sainte par excellence, el Qods. Sans 

doute les Chalaiens et les Syriens lui donnhrent le mime nom, <jui dans 
ieur dialecte est Qadaula , dont Hlrodote rend bien l’orthographie quand 
il lent KdSurir." 

8 Jeremiah, xlvi. 2; 2nd book of Kings, xxiii. and xxiv.; Josephus, 
Ant. J. x. 5> 1 j x. 6, r. 

About Nebuchadnezzar, see the Fragment of Berosus ap. Joseph, cont. 
Apion, i. 19, 20, and Antiqu. J. x. xr, x, and Berosi Fragment, ed, 
Richter, p, 65-67. 

* Menander ap, Joseph. Antiq. J. ix. 14, 2, ’Ex! KiSafiihov rod @a<ri- 
\(at itroKiipieriirt VaffovxoSovijopos rf/v Tipop tir‘ Itt) tiendrpia. That this 
siege of thirteen years ended in the storming, capitulation, or submission 
(we know not which, and Volney goes beyond the evidence when, he says, 
“ Les Tyriens furent emportls tCassaut par le roi de Babylone," Recherches 
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being for a time substituted in the place of kings; while Merbal 
and Hirom, two princes of the regal Tyrian line, detained 
captive in Babylonia, were successively sent down on the special 
petition of the Tyrians, and reigned at Tyre ; the former four 
years, the latter twenty years, until the conquest of Babylon by 
Cyrus. The Egyptian king Apries, indeed, son of Psammis 
and grandson of Nekds, attacked Sidon and Tyre both by land 
and sea, but seemingly without any result. 1 To the Persian 
empire, as soon as Cyrus had conquered Babylon, they cheer¬ 
fully and spontaneously submitted, 2 whereby the restoration of 
the captive Tyrians to their home was probably conceded to 
them, like that of the captive Jews. 

Nek6s in Egypt was succeeded by bis son Psammis, and he 
again, after a reign of six years, by his son Apries; of whose 
power and prosperity Herodotus speaks in very high general 
terms, though the few particulars which he recounts are of a 
contrary tenor. It was not till after a reign of twenty-five 
years that Apries undertook that expedition against the Greek 
colonies in Libya—Kyrene and Barka—which proved his ruin. 
The native Libyan tribes near those cities having sent to sur¬ 
render themselves to him and entreat his aid against the Greek 
settlers, Apries despatched to them a large force composed of 
native Egyptians ; who (as has been before mentioned) were 
stationed on the north-western frontier of Egypt, and were 
therefore most available for the march against Kyren£. The 
Kyrenean citizens advanced to oppose them, and a battle 
ensued in which the Egyptians were completely routed with 

sur l’Histoire Ancienne, vol. ii. ch. 14, p. 25°) of Tyre to the Chaldaean 
king, is quite certain from tiie mention which afterwards follows of the 
Tyrian princes being detained captive in Babylonia. Hengstenberg (De 
Rebus Tyriorum, p. 34-77) heaps up a mass of arguments, most of them 
very inconclusive, to prove this point, about which the passage cited by 
Josephus from Menander leaves no doubt. What is not true, is, that Tyre 
was destroyed and laid desolate by Nebuchadnezzar: still less can it lie 
believed that that king conquered Egypt and Libya, as Megasthenes, and 
even Berotus so far as Egypt is concerned, would have us believe—the 
argument of Laichei ad Herod ot. ii. 168 is anything bat satisfactory. The 
defeat of the Egyptian king at Carchemlsch, and the stripping him of his 
foreign possessions in Judaea and Syria, have been exaggerated into a 
conquest of Egypt itself. 

1 Herodot ii. 161. He simply mentions what I have stated in the text; 
while Diodorus tells us (i. 68) that the Egyptian king took Sidon by assault, 
terrified the other Phenician towns into submission,_ and defeated the 
Phenicians and Cyprians in a great naval battle, acquiring a vast spoil. 

What authority Diodorus nere followed, I do not know; but the 
measured statement of Herodotus is far the most worthy of credit 

8 Ilerodot. iii. ro. 
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severe loss. It is affirmed that they were thrown into disorder 
from want of practical knowledge of Grecian warfare 1 —a re¬ 
markable proof of the entire isolation of the Grecian mer¬ 
cenaries (who had now been long in the service of Psamme- 
tichus and his successors) from the native Egyptians. 

This disastrous reverse provoked a mutiny in Egypt against 
Aprils, the soldiers contending that he had despatched them 
on the enterprise with a deliberate view to their destruction, in 
order to assure his rule over the remaining Egyptians. The 
malcontents found so much sympathy among the general 
population, that Amasis, a Sattic Egyptian of low birth but of 
considerable intelligence, whom Apries had sent to conciliate 
them, was either persuaded or constrained to become their 
leader, and prepared to march immediately against the king at 
Sal's. Unbounded and reverential submission to the royal 
authority was a habit so deeply rooted in the Egyptian mind, 
that Aprils could not believe the resistance to be serious. He 
sent an officer of consideration named Patarbemis to bring 
Amasis before him. When Patarbemis returned, bringing 
back from the rebel nothing better than a contemptuous refusal 
to appear except at the head of an army, the exasperated king 
ordered his nose and ears to be cut off. This act of atrocity 
caused such indignation among the Egyptians round him, that 
most of them deserted and joined the revolters, who thus 
became irresistibly formidable in point of numbers. There yet 
remained to Aprils the foreign mercenaries—thirty thousand 
Ionians and Karians—whom he summoned from their Strato- 
peda on the Pelusiac Nile to his residence at Sais. This force, 
the creation of his ancestor Psammetichus and the main reliance 
of his family, still inspired him with such unabated confidence, 
that he marched to attack the far superior numbers under 
Amasis at Momemphis. Though his troops behaved with 
bravery, the disparity of numbers, combined with the excited 
feeling of the insurgents, overpowered him; he was defeated and 
tarried prisoner to Sais, where at first Amasis not only spared his 
life, but treated him with generosity. 2 Such however was the 
antipathy of the Egyptians, that they forced Amasis to surrender 
his prisoner into their hands, and immediately strangled him. 

It is not difficult to trace in these proceedings the outbreak 
of a long-suppressed hatred on the part of the Egyptian soldier- 
caste towards the dynasty of Psammetichus, to whom they owed 
their comparative degradation, and by whom that stream of 
Hellenism had been let in upon Egypt which doubtless was not 
i Herodot. 2.161; iv. 139. * Herodot. ii. 162-169 ; Dicjdor. i. 68* 
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witnessed without great repugnance. It might seem also that 
this dynasty had too little of pure Egyptianism in them to find 
favour with the priests. At least Herodotus does not mention 
any religious edifices erected either by Nek6s or Psammis or 
Aprils, though he describes much of such outlay on the part 
of Psammetichus—who built magnificent Propyltea to the 
temple of Hephoestos at Memphis, 1 and a splendid new 
chamber or stable for the sacred bull Apis—and more still on 
the part of Amasis. 

Nevertheless Amasis, though he had acquired the crown by 
this explosion of native antipathy, found the foreign adjuncts 
so eminently advantageous, that he not only countenanced, 
but multiplied them. Egypt enjoyed under him a degree of 
power and consideration such as it neither before possessed, 
nor afterwards retained—for his long reign of forty-four years 
(570-526 b.c.) closed just six months before the Persian 
conquest of the country. As he was eminently phil-Hellenic, 
the Greek merchants at Naukratis—the permanent settleis as 
well as the occasional visitors—obtained from him valuable 
enlargement of their privileges. Besides granting permission 
to various Grecian towns to erect religious establishments for 
such of their citizens as visited the place, he also sanctioned 
the constitution of a formal and organised emporium or factory, 
invested with commercial privileges, and armed with authority 
exercised by presiding officers regularly chosen. This factory 
was connected with, and probably grew out of, a large religious 
edifice and precinct, built at the joint cost of nine Grecian 
cities: four of them Ionic,—Chios, Te6s, Phfiksea, and Klazo- 
mense; four Doric,—Rhodes, Knidus, Halikarnassus. and 
Phasfilis; and one /Eolic,—Mitylfinfi. By these nine cities the 
joint temple and factory was kept up and its presiding magi¬ 
strates chosen- But its destination, for the convenience of 
Grecian commerce generally, seems revealed by the imposing 
title of The IlellSnion . Samos, Milfctus, and HSgina had each 
founded a separate temple at Naukratis for the worship of such 
of their citizens as went there; probably connected (as the 
Hellenion was) with protection and facilities for commercial 
purposes. While these three powerful cities had thus consti¬ 
tuted each a factory for itself, as guarantee to the merchandise, 
and as responsible for the conduct of its own citizens 
separately—the corporation of the HellGnion served both as 
protection and control to all other Greek merchants. And such 
was the usefulness, the celebrity, and probably the pecuniary 

1 Herodot. il i<2. 
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profit of the corporation, that other Grecian cities set tip claims 
to a share in it, falsely pretending to have contributed to the 
original foundation. 1 

Naukratis was for a long time the privileged port for Grecian 
commerce with Egypt. No Greek merchant was permitted to 
deliver goods in any other part, or to enter any other of the 
mouths of the Nile except the Kanhpic. If forced into any of 
them by stress of weather, he was compelled to make oath that 
his arrival was a matter of necessity, and to convey his goods 
round by sea into the Ivandpic branch to Naukratis. If the 
weather still forbade such a proceeding, the merchandise was 
put into barges and conveyed round to Naukratis by the 
internal canals of the Delta. Such a monopoly, which made 
Naukratis in Egypt something like Canton in China or 
Nangasaki in Japan, no longer subsisted in the time of 
Herodotus. 2 But the factory of the Hellenion was in full 
operation and dignity, and very probably he himself, as a 
native of one of the contributing cities, Halikarnassus, may 
have profited by its advantages. At what precise time 
Naukratis first became licensed for Grecian trade, we cannot 
directly make out. But there seems reason to believe that it 
was the port to which the Greek merchants first went, so soon 
as the general liberty of trading with the country was conceded 
to them; and this would put the date of such grant at least as 
far back as the foundation of Kyrfine and the voyage of the 
fortunate Kdlaeus, who was on his way with a cargo to Egypt 
when the storms overtook him—about 630 b.c., during the 
reign of Psammetichus. And in the time of the poetess 
Sapphfi and her brother Charaxus, it seems evident that 
Greeks had been some time established at Naukratis. 3 But 

1 Herodot. iL 178. The few words of the historian about these Greek 
establishments at Naukratis are highly valuable, and we can only wish that 
he had told us more : he speaks of them in the present tense, from personal 
knowledge— rb piv vvv piyurrov abrewy ripens i: cel obvopatrrirarov ebv leal 
Xpsitrtptirarov, KaAeipevov Si 'EAAitvioy, oTSe wtlAis eter 1 v at irapixovtrai~ 
'Vovritvv plv iffri rovro rb reptvos, Kal irpotrrirat rou ipwoplov avrai at 
irdAts sltrly at mpixourat. “Oral Si SXA.cu irdXts ptraitaitvvrai, alSiv 
<rtp l pertbv ptrasroievyrai. 

We are here let into a vein of commercial jealousy between the Greek 
cities about which we should have been glad to be further informed. 

* Heredot. ii.. 179. T Hv Se rbiraAaiby point V Naixpans ipiripiov, cat 
SAAo obtey Alyiirroo .... Odra Stj Naii/c/xmi irerlpijro. 

* The beautiful Thracian courtezan, Rhoddpis, was purchased by a 
Samian merchant named Xanthgs, and conveyed to Naukratis, in order 
that he might make money by her (tear" ipyaerlt)y). The speculation 
proved a successful one, for Charaxus, brother of Sappho, voinc to Nau- 
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Amasis, though his predecessors had permitted such establish¬ 
ment, may doubtless be regarded as having given organisation 
to the factories, and as having placed the Greeks on a more 
comfortable footing of security than they had ever enjoyed 
before. 

This Egyptian king manifested several other evidences of his 
phil-Hellenic disposition by donations to Delphi and other 
Grecian temples. He even married a Grecian wife from the 
city of KyrlnS. 1 Moreover he was in intimate alliance and 
relations of hospitality both with Polykrates despot of Samos 
and with Croesus king of Lydia. 2 He conquered the island of 
Cyprus, and rendered it tributary to the Egyptian throne. His 
fleet and army were maintained in good condition, and the 
foreign mercenaries, the great strength of the dynasty whom he 
had supplanted, were not only preserved, but even removed 
from their camp near Pelusium to the chief town Memphis, 
where they served as the special guards of Amasis.® Egypt 
enjoyed under him a degree of power abroad and prosperity at 
home (the river having been abundant in its overflowing), which 
was the more tenaciously remembered on account of the period 
of disaster and subjugation immediately following his death. 

kratis with a cargo of wine, became so captivated with Rhoddpis, that he 

f urchased her for a very large sum of money, and gave her her freedom. 

he then carried on her profession at Naukratis on her own account, and 
realised a handsome fortune, the tithe of which she employed in a votive 
offering at Delphi. She acquired so much renown, that the Egyptian 
Greeks ascribed to her the building of one of the pyramids,—a supposition 
on the absurdity of which Herodotus makes proper comments, bnt which 
proves the great celebrity of the name of Rhoddpis (Herodot, ii. 134). 
Athenceus calls her Ddrichd, and distinguishes her from Rhoddpis (riii. p. 
596, compare Suidas, v. 'PoScwrfSoi Avcfflryui). When Charaxus returned to 
MityldnS, his sister Sappho composed a song, in which she greatly derided 
him for this proceeding—a song which doubtless Herodotus knew, and 
which gives to the whole anecdote a complete authenticity. 

Now we can hardly put the age of Sappho lower than 6oct~58o_B.c. {see 
Mr. Clinton, Fasti Hellen, ad ann. 595 B.C., and Ulrici, Geschichte der 
Griech. Lyrik, ch. jcxiii. p. 360): Alkteus, too, her contemporary, had 
himself visited Egypt (Alcsei Fragm, 103, ed. Bergk j Strabo, i. p. 63). 
The Greek settlement at Naukratis therefore must he decidedly older than 
Amasis, who began to reign in 570 8,c., and the residence of Rhoddpis in 
that town must have begun earlier than Amasis, though Herodotus calls 
her Kar’"*juurw a«/«f(ouou (ii. 134). We cannot construe the language of 
Herodotus strictly, when he says that it was Amasis who permitted the 
residence of Greeks at Naukratis (ii. 178). 

1 Herodot. ii. 181. 

* Herodot. i. 77 j iii. 39. 

* Herodot ii. 18a, 154. kot oikuf* h Wi/uptv, pvXaidtr iceSrau mitifitvoi 
rpis AlyvnittV, 
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And his contributions, in architecture and sculpture, to the 
temples of Sais 1 and Memphis were on a scale of vastness 
surpassing every tiling before known in Lower Egypt. 


CHAPTER XXI 

DECLINE OF THE PHENICIANS—GROWTH OF CARTHAGE 

The preceding sketch of that important system of foreign 
nations—Phenicians, Assyrians, and Egyptians—who occupied 
the south-eastern portion of the (olKov/iinj) inhabited world of 
an early Greek, brings them down nearly to the time at which 
they were all absorbed into the mighty Persian empire. In 
tracing the series of events which intervened between 700 b.c. 
and 530 b.c., we observe a material increase of power both in 
the Chaldaeans and Egyptians, and an immense extension of 
Grecian maritime activity and commerce—but we at the same 
time notice the decline of Tyre and Sidon, both in power and 
traffic. The arms of Nebuchadnezzar reduced the Phenician 
cities to the same state of dependence as that which the Ionian 
cities underwent half a century later from Croesus and Cyrus; 
while the ships of Miletus, Phbkaea and Samos gradually spread 
over all those waters of the Levant which had once been ex¬ 
clusively Phenician. In the year 704 b.c., the Samians did 
not yet possess a single trireme: 2 down to the year 630 b-C., 
not a single Greek vessel had yet visited Libya. But when we 
reach 550 b.c., we find the Ionic ships predominant in the 
.dLgean, and those of Corinth and Korkyra in force to the west 
of Peloponnesus—we see the flourishing cities of KyrSne and 
Barka already rooted in Libya, and the port of Naukratis a 
busy emporium of Grecian commerce with Egypt. The trade 
by land—which is all that Egypt had enjoyed prior to 
Psammetichus, and which was exclusively conducted by 
Phenicians—is exchanged for a' trade by sea, of which the 
Phenicians have only a share, and seemingly a smaller share 
than the Greeks. Moreover the conquest by Amasis of the 
island of Cyprus, half-filled with Phenician settlements and 
once the tributary dependency of Tyre—affords an additional 
mark of the comparative decline of that great city. In her 
commerce with the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf she still 
remained without a competitor, the schemes of the Egyptian 
king Nek6s having proved abortive. Even in the time of 
1 HeroJot. ii. 175-177- 2 Tbucyd. 1 .13. 
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Herodotus, the spices and frankincense of Arabia were still 
brought and distributed only by the Phenician merchant. 1 
But on the whole, both political and industrial development of 
Tyre are now cramped by impediments, and kept down by 
rivals, not before in operation; so that the part which she will be 
found to play in the Mediterranean, throughout the whole course 
of this history, is one subordinate and of reduced importance. 

The course of Grecian history is not directly affected by these 
countries. Yet their effect upon the Greek mind was very 
considerable, and the opening of the Nile by Psammetiehus 
constitutes an epoch in Hellenic thought. It supplied to their 
observation a large and diversified field of present reality, while 
it was at the same time one great source of those mysticising 
tendencies which corrupted so many of their speculative minds. 
But to Phenicia and Assyria, the Greeks owe two acquisitions 
well deserving special mention—the alphabet, and the first 
standard and scale of weight as well as coined money. Of 
neither of these acquisitions can we trace the precise date. 
That the Greek alphabet is derived from the Phenician, the 
analogy of the two proves beyond dispute, though we know 
not how or where the inestimable present was handed over, of 
which no traces are to be found in the Homeric poems. 3 The 

1 Herodot. iii. 107. 

a The various statements or conjectures to he found in Greek authors 
(all comparatively recent) respecting the origin of the Greek alphabet, are 
collected by Franz, Epigraphice Grwca, s. iii. p. 13-20: “ Qmnino 
Gneci alphabet ut certa primordia sunt in origine Phoenicia, ita certus 
terminus in Htteraturi lonicd sru Simonidea. Qua: inter ulrumque a 
veteribus pqnuntur, incerta omnia et fabulosa .... Non commoramur 
in iis qu«e de liuerarum origine et propagatione ex fabulosft Pelasgorum 
historic (cf. Knight, p. 119-123 ; Raoul Rochette, p. 67-S7) ncque in iis 
quae de Cadmo narrantur, quem unquam fuisse hodie jam nemo crediderit 
.... Alphabet! Phcenicii omnes 22 literas cum antiquis Gracia con- 
gruere, hodie nemo est qui ignoret.” (pp. 14, 15.) Franz gives valuable 
Information respecting the changes gradually introduced into the Greek 
alphabet, and the erroneous statements of the Gtammatici as to what 
letters were original, and what were subsequently added, 

Kruse also in his ‘Hellas* (vol. i. p. 13, and in the first Beylage, 
annexed to that volume) presents an instructive comparison of the Greek, 
Latin, and Phenician alphabets. 

The Greek authors, as might be expected, were generally much more 
fond of referring the origin of letters to native heroes or gods, such as 
Palam&ies, Prometheus, Musreus, Orpheus, Linus, &c., than to the 
Phenicians. The oldest known statement (that of Slesicborus, Scbol, ap. 
Bekker. Anecdot, ii. p, 7 86) ascribes them to PalamSdfe. 

Both Franz and Kruse contend strenuously for the existence and habit 
of writing among the Greeks in times long anterior to Homer; in which I 

d’ «nf from t-hi® i 
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Latin alphabet, which is nearly identical with the most ancient 
Doric variety of the Greek, was derived from the same source— 
also the Etruscan alphabet, though (if 0 . Muller is correct in 
his conjecture) only at second-hand through the intervention 
of the Greek. 1 If we cannot make out at what time the 
Phenicians made this valuable communication to the Greeks, 
much less can we determine when or how they acquired it 
themselves—-whether it be of Semitic invention, or derived 
from improvement upon the phonetic hieroglyphics of the 
Egyptians. 2 

Besides the letters of the alphabet, the scale of weight and 
that of coined money passed from Phenicia and Assyria into 
Greece. It has been shown by Boeckh in his ‘ Metrologie ’ 
that the AJgincean scale 3 —with its divisions, talent, mna, and 
obolus—is identical with the Babylonian and Phenician ) and 
that the word Mna, which forms the central point of the scale, 
is of Chaldrean origin. On this I have already touched in a 
former chapter, while relating the history of Pheidfin of 
Argos, by whom what is called the Aiginsean scale was first 
promulgated. 

In tracing therefore the effect upon the Greek mind, of early 
intercourse with the various Asiatic nations, we find that as the 
Greeks made up their musical scale (so important an element 
of their early mental culture) in part by borrowing from Lydians 
and Phrygians—so also their monetary and statical system, 
their alphabetical writing, and their duodecimal division of the 
day measured by the gnomon and the shadow, were all derived 
from Assyrians and Phenicians. The early industry and 
commerce of these countries were thus in many ways available 
to Grecian advance, and would probably have become more 
so if the great and rapid rise of the more barbarous Persians 
had not reduced them all to servitude. The Phenicians, though 
unkind rivals, were at the same time examples and stimulants to 
Greek maritime aspiration ; and the Phenician worship of that 
goddess whom the Greeks knew under the name of AphroditS, 
became communicated to the latter in Cyprus, in KythSra, in 
Sicily—perhaps also in Corinth. 

The sixth century B.c., though a period of decline for Tyre 

1 See O, Muller, Die Etrusker (iy, 6), where there is much instruction 
on the Tuscan alphabet. 

3 This question is raised and discussed by Justus Olshausen, Ueber den 
Utsprung des Alphabetes (p. l-io), in the Kieler Phiioiogische Studien, 
1841. 

8 See Boeckh, Metrologie, ch. iv. v. vi. j also the preceding volume 
of this History. 
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and Sidon, was a period of growth for their African colony 
Carthage, which appears during this century in considerable 
traffic with the Tyrrhenian towns on the southern coast of Italy, 
and as thrusting out the Phdktean settlers from Alalia in Corsica. 
The wars of the Carthaginians with the Grecian colonies in 
Sicily, so far as they are known to us, commence shortly after 
500 b.c., and continue at intervals, with fluctuating success, for 
two centuries and a half. 

The foundation of Carthage by the Tyrians is placed at 
different dates, the lowest of which however is S19 b.c. : other 
authorities place it in 878 b.c., and we have no means of 
deciding between them. I have already remarked that it is by 
no means the oldest of the Tyrian colonies. But though Utica 
and Gadfis were more ancient than Carthage, 1 the latter so 
greatly outstripped them in wealth and power, as to acquire a 
sort of federal pre-eminence over all the Phenician colonies on 
the coast of Africa. In those later times when the dominion 
of the Carthaginians had reached its maximum, it comprised 
the towns of Utica, Hippo, Adrumetum, and Leptis,—all 
original Phenician foundations, and enjoying probably even as 
dependents of Carthage, a certain qualified autonomy—besides 
a great number of smaller towns planted by themselves, and 
inhabited by a mixed population called Liby-Phenicians. 
Three hundred such towns—a dependent territory covering 
half the space between the Lesser and the Greater Syrtis, and 
in many parts remarkably fertile—a city said to contain 700,000 
inhabitants, active, wealthy, and seemingly homogeneous—and 
foreign dependencies in Sicily, Sardinia, the Balearic isles, 
and Spain,—all this aggregate of power, under one political 

1 Utica is said to have been founded 287 years earlier than Carthage ; 
the author, who states this, professing to draw his information from 
Phenician histories (Aristot. Mirab. Auscnlt. c. 134). Velleins Patercnius 
states Gadds to be older than Utica, and places the foundation of Carthage 
b.c. 819 (i. 2, 6). He seems to follow in the main the same authority as 
the composer of the Aristotelic compilation above cited. OEher statements 
place the foundation of Carthage in 878 B.c. (Heeren, Ideen iiber den 
Verkebr, &c,, part ii. b. i, p. 29). Appian states the date of the founda¬ 
tion as fifty years before the Trojan war (De Reb. Punic, c. 1); Philistus 
os twenty-one years before the same event (Philist. Fragm. 50, ed. Gdller); 
Timaeus, as thirty-eight years earlier than the first Olympiad (Timcei Fragm. 
21, ed. Didot); Justin, seventy-two years earlier than the foundation of 
Rome (xviii. 6). 

The citation which Josephus gives from Menander’s work, extracted 
from Tyrian ivaypatpai, placed the foundation of Carthage 14^ years after 
the building of the temple of Jerusalem (Joseph, cont. Apion. i 'c. 17,18), 
Apion said that Carthage was founded in the first year of Olympiad 7 
(B.c, 748) (Toseph. c. Apion, ii. 2), 
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management, was sufficient to render the contest of Carthage 
even with Rome for some time doubtful. 

But by what steps the Carthaginians taised themselves to such 
a pitch of greatness we have no information. We are even left 
to guess how much of it had already been acquired in the sixth 
century b.c. As in the case of so many other cities, we have a 
foundation legend decorating the moment of birth, and then 
nothing further. The Tyrian princess Dido or Elisa, daughter 
of Belus, sister of Pygmalion king of Tyre, and wife of the 
wealthy Sichaeus priest of Herakles in that city—is said to have 
been left a widow in consequence of the murder of Sichseus by 
Pygmalion, who seized the treasures belonging to his victim. 
But Dido found means to disappoint him of his booty, possessed 
herself of the gold which had tempted Pygmalion, and secretly 
emigrated, carrying with her the sacred insignia of HSrakles. A 
considerable body of Tyrians followed her. She settled at 
Carthage on a small hilly peninsula joined by a narrow tongue of 
land to the continent, purchasing from the natives as much land 
as could be surrounded by an ox’s hide, which she caused to 
be cut into the thinnest strip, and thus made it sufficient for 
the site of her first citadel, Byrsa, which afterwards grew up 
into the great city of Carthage. As soon as her new settlement 
had acquired footing, she was solicited in marriage by several 
princes of the native tribes, especially by the Gaetulian Jarbas, 
who threatened war if he were refused. Thus pressed by the 
clamours of her own people, who desired to come into alliance 
with the natives, yet irrevocably determined to maintain exclusive 
fidelity to her first husband, she escaped the conflict by putting 
an end to her life. She pretended to acquiesce in the pro¬ 
position of a second marriage, requiring only delay sufficient to 
offer an expiatory sacrifice to the manes of Sichseus. A vast 
funeral pile was erected, and many victims slain upon it, in 
the midst of which Dido pierced her own bosom with a sword 
and perished in the flames. Such is the legend to which Virgil 
has given a new colour by interweaving the adventures of 
./Eneas, and thus connecting the foundation legends of Carthage 
and Rome, careless of his deviation from the received mythical 
chronology. Dido was worshipped as a goddess at Carthage 
until the destruction of the city: 1 and it has been imagined 

1 “Quamdiu Carthago invicta frit, pro Deft culta est.” (Justin, xviii, 
6 j Virgil. iEneid, i. 340-370.) We trace this legend about Dido up to 
Tiwaeus (Timcei Frag. 23, ed. Didot): Philistus seems to have followed a 
different story—he said that Carthage had been founded by Azor and 
KarchSdSn (Philist. Fr. 50). Appian notices both stories (De Reb. Fun. 1) s 
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•with some probability that she is identical with Astartu, the 
divine patroness under whose auspices the colony was originally 
established, as Gades and Tarsus were founded under those of 
Herakles—the tale of the funeral pile and self-burning appear¬ 
ing in the leligious ceremonies of other Cilician and Syrian 
towns. 1 Phenician religion and worship was diffused along 
with the Phenician colonies throughout the larger portion of 
the Mediterranean. 

The Phokaeans of Ionia, who amidst their adventurous 
voyages westward established the colony of Massalia (as early 
as 600 b.c.), were only enabled to accomplish this by a naval 
victory over the Carthaginians—the earliest example of Greek 
and Carthaginian collision which has been preserved to us. 
The Carthaginians were jealous of commercial rivalry, and their 
traffic with the Tuscans and Latins in Italy, as well as their 
lucrative mine-working in Spain, dates from a period when 
Greek commerce in those regions was hardly known. In Greek 
authors the denomination Phenicians is often used to designate 
the Carthaginians as well as the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon, 
so that we cannot always distinguish which of the two is meant. 
But it is remarkable that the distant establishment of Gadfis, 
and the numerous settlements planted for commercial purposes 
along the western coast of Africa and without the Strait of 
Gibraltar, are expressly ascribed to the Tyrians. 2 Many of the 
other Phenician establishments on the southern coast of Spain 
seem to have owed their origin to Carthage rather than to 
Tyre. But the relations between the two, so far as we know 
them, were constantly amicable, and Carthage even at the 
period of her highest glory sent The 5 ri with a tribute of religious 
recognition to the Tyrinn Herakles: the visit of these envoys 
coincided with the siege of the town by Alexander the Great. 
On that critical occasion, the wives and children of the Tyrians 
were sent to find shelter at Carthage. Two centuries before, 
when the Persian empire was in its age of growth and expansion, 
the Tyrians had refused to aid KambysSs with their fleet in its 
plans for conquering Carthage, and thus probably preserved 
their colony from subjugation.* 

that of Dido was current both among the Romans and Carthaginians: 
of Zfirus (or Ezdrus) and Karcheddn, the second is evidently of Greek 
coinage, the first seems genuine Phenician i see Josephus cont. Apion, i, 
c. iS~2i. 

1 See Movers, Die Phonizier, p. 609-616. 

8 Strabo, xvii. p. 826. * Herodot. iii. 19, 
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CHAPTER XXII 

WESTERN COLONIES OF GREECE—IN EPIRUS, ITALY, SICILY, 
AND GAUL 

The stream of Grecian colonisation to the westward, as far 
as we can be said to know it authentically, with names and 
dates, begins from the nth Olympiad. But it is reasonable to 
believe that there were other attempts earlier than this, though 
we must content ourselves with recognising them as generally 
probable. There were doubtless detached bands of volunteer 
emigrants or marauders, who, fixing themselves in some situation 
favourable to commerce or piracy, either became mingled with 
the native tribes, or grew up by successive reinforcements 
into an acknowledged town. Not being able to boast of any 
filiation from the Prytaneium of a known Grecian city, these 
adventurers were often disposed to fasten upon the inexhaustible 
legend of the Trojan war, and ascribe their origin to one of the 
victorious heroes in the host of Agamemnon, alike distinguished 
for their valour and for their ubiquitous dispersion after the 
siege. Of such alleged settlements by fugitive Grecian or 
Trojan heroes, there were a great number, on various points 
throughout the shores of the Mediterranean j and the same 
honourable origin was claimed even by many non-Hellenic 
towns. 

In the eighth century B.c., when this westerly stream of 
Grecian colonisation begins to assume an authentic shape 
(735 B.c.), the population of Sicily (as far as our scanty in¬ 
formation permits us to determine it) consisted of two races 
completely distinct from each other—Sikels and Sikans— 
besides the Elymi (a mixed race apparently distinct from both, 
occupying Eryx and Egesta near the westernmost corner of the 
island) and the Phenician colonies and coast establishments 
formed for purposes of trade. According to the belief both of 
Thucydides and Philistus, these Sikans, though they gave 
themselves out as indigenous, were yet of Iberian origin 1 and 

1 Thucyd. vi. 2; Philistus, Fragm. 3, ed. Goller, ap. Diodor. v. 6. 
Tlmeeus adopted the opposite opinion (Diodor. /. e.), also Ephoros, if we 
may judge by an indistinct passage of Strabo (vi. p. 270). Dionysius of 
Halikavnassus follows Thucydides (A. R. i. 22). 

The opinion of Philistus is of much value on this point, since he was, 
or might have been, petsonally cognisant of Iberian mercenaries in the 
service of the elder Dionysius. 
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immigrants of earlier date than the Sikels—by whom they 
had been invaded and restricted to the smaller western half of 
the island. The Sikels were said to have crossed over originally 
from the south-western corner of the Calabrian peninsula, where 
a portion of the nation still dwelt in the time of Thucydides, 
The territory known to Greek writers of the fifth century b.c. 
by the names of CEnotria on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
and Italia on that of the Gulfs of Tarentum and Squillace, 
included all that lies south of a line drawn across the breadth 
of the country, from the Gulf of Poseidonia (Passtum) and the 
river Silarus on the Mediterranean Sea, to the north-west comer 
of the Gulf of Tarentum. It was bounded northwards by the 
Iapygians and Messapians, who occupied the Salentinepeninsula 
and the country immediately adjoining to Tarentum, and by 
the Peuketians on the Ionic Gulf. According to the logo- 
graphers Pherekydes and Hellanikus, 1 CEnotrus and Peuketius 
were sons of Lykaon, grandsons of Pelasgus, and emigrants in 
very early times from Arcadia to this territory. An important 
statement in Stephanus Byzantinus 2 * acquaints ns that the serf- 
population, whom the great Hellenic cities in this portion of 
Italy employed in the cultivation of their lands, were called 
Pelasgi, seemingly even in the historical times. It is upon this 
name probably that the mythical genealogy of Pherekydfis is 
constructed. This CEnotrian or Pelasgian race were the 
population whom the Greek colonists found there on their 
arrival. They were known apparently under other names, such as 
the Sikels (mentioned even in the Odyssey, though their exact 
locality in that poem cannot be ascertained), the Italians or 
Itali, properly so called—the Morgetes—and the Chaones—all 
of them names of tribes either cognate or subdivisional. 8 The 
Chaones or Chaonians are also found not only in Italy, but in 
Epirus, as one of the most considerable of the Epirotic tribes; 
while Pandosia, the ancient residence of the CEnotrian kings in 
the southern corner of Italy, 4 * was also the name of a township 
or locality in Epirus, with a neighbouring river Acheron in 

1 Pherelcyd. Fragm. 85, ed. Didot j Hellanik. Fr. 53, ed. Didot; 
Dionys. Halik. A. R. i. 11, 13, zz; Skymnus Chius, v. 363; Pansan. 
viii. 3, 5. 

8 Stephan. Byz. v. Xfot. 

8 Aristot. Polit. vii. 9, 3. “Qicovr Si ri wphs rijv ‘ltatvyla» koI rbv ‘liviov 
X&yes (or Xioves) rjjv KaXovfiltrqv Xtpu>' if van 81 Aral of Xaves Otv&rpoi ri 
ylvus. 

Antiochus Fr. 3, 4, 6, 7, ed. Dldot 3 Strabo, vi. p. 354 3 Hcsych. y . 
Xuiv-qv; Dionys. Hal. A- R. i. 13. 

4 Livy, viii. 34. 

vor . iv. F 
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both. From hencu, and from some other similarities of name, 
it has been imagined that Kpirots, CEnutrians, .Sikels, &c. were 
all names of cognate people, and all entitled to be comprehended 
under the generic appellation of Pelusgi. That they belonged 
to the same ethnical kindred, there seems fair reason to 
presume; and also that in point of language, manners, and 
character, they were not very widely separated from the ruder 
branches of the Hellenic race. 

It would appear too (as far as any judgement can be formed 
on a point essentially obscure) that the CEnotrians were ethni¬ 
cally akin to the primitive population of Rome and Latium on 
one side, 1 as they were to the Epirots on the other; and that 
tribes of this race, comprising Sikels, and Itali properly so 
called, as sections, had at one time occupied most of the 
territory from the left bank of the river Tiber southward 
between the Apennines and the Mediterranean. Both Hero¬ 
dotus, and his junior contemporary the Syracusan Antiochus, 
extend (Enotria as far northward as the river Silarus, 2 and 

1 For the early habitation of Sil.els or Sicnli in Latium and Campania, 
see Dionys. Hal. A. R. i. 1-21: it i-. curious that Sicnli anti Steam, wbeLher 
the same or different, the primitive ante-Hellenic population of Sicily, are 
also numbered as the ante-Roman population of Rome: see Virgil, Aineid, 
viii. 328, and Servius ad cEneid. xi. 317. 

The alleged aucient emigration of Evander fiom Arcadia to Latium forms 
a paialtel to the emigration of CEnotrus from Arcadia to Southern Italy as 
recounted by Pherekydd-i : it seems to have been mentioned even as early 
as in one of the Hesiodic poems (Servius ad Virg. jEn. viii, 138): compare 
Slepb. By*, v. noXAdfriw. The earliest Latin aulhois appear all to have 
recognised Evander and his Arcadian emigrants: see Dionys. Hal. i. 31, 
32, ti. 9, with his references to Fabius Pictor and ASlius Tubero, 1 . 79, 80; 
also Cato ap. Solinum, c. 2. If the old reading 'ApxaSav, in Thucyd. vi. 
2 (which Bekker has now altered into SuieAuv), be retained, Thucydides 
would aho stand as witness for a migration from Arcadia into Italy. A 
third emigration of Pelasgi, from Peloponnesus to the river Sarnus in 
Southern Italy (near Pompeii), was mentioned by Concm (ap. Servium ap. 
Virg. Ain. vii. 730). 

2 Herodotus (i. 24-167) includes Elea (or Velia) in CEnotria—and 
Tarenlum in Italia; while Antiochus considers Tarentnm as in Iapygia, 
and the southern boundary of the Tarentine territory as the northern 
boundary of Italia: Dionysius of Haliltarnassus (Ar. ii. I) seems to copy 
from Antiochus when he extends the CEnotrians along the whole south¬ 
western corner of Italy, within the line drawn from Tarentnm to Foseidonia 
or Ptestum. Hence the appellation Oh/oiTolSes xSjtrot to the two islands 
opposite Elea (Strabo, vi. p. 253). Skymnus Chius (v. 347) recognises the 
same boundaries. 

Twelve CEnotrian cities are cited by name (in Stephanus Byzantinus) from 
the Eipiim) of Hekatmus (Frngra. 30-39, ed. Didot): Skylax in his Periplus 
does not name CEnotrians; he enumerates Campanians, Samnites, and 
Lucanians (cap Q-13). The intimate connexion between Miifitus and 
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SophoklSs includes the whole coast of the Mediterranean, 
from the Strait of Messina to the Gulf of Genoa, under the 
three successive names of fEnutria, the Tyrrhenian Gulf, and 
Liguria. 1 Before or during the fifth century n.c., however, a 
different population, called Opician3, Osc.rns, or Ausonians, 
had descended from their original seats on or north of the 
Apennines,- and had conquered the territory between Latium 
and the Silarus, expelling or subjugating the CEnotrian in¬ 
habitants, and planting outlying settlements even down to the 
Strait of Messina and the Liparcean isles. Hence the more 
precise Thucydides designates the Campanian territory, in 
which Cumre stood, as the country of the Opici; a denomi¬ 
nation which Aristotle extends to the river Tiber, so as to 
comprehend within it Rome and Latium. 3 Not merely Cam¬ 
pania, but in earlier times even latium, originally occupied 

Sybaris would enable Hekataeus to inform himself about the interim 
CEnotrian country. 

CEnotria and Italia together (as conceived by Antiochus and Herodotus', 
comprisi d what was known a century afterwards as Lucnnia and Tiruttram : 
see Mannt-rt, Geographic der Griech. und Rximer, part ix. b. o. ch. i. p. S6. 
Livy, speaking with reference to 317 B.C., when the Lucanian nation as 
well as the Bmttians were in full vigour, describes only the sea-coast of the 
lower sea as Grecian—“cum omnt ora Graecorum inferi maria a Thuriis 
Neapolim et Cumas” (ix. 19). Vertius Flaccus considered the Sikcls as 
Grad (Festus, v. Major Girecia, with Miiller’s note). 

1 Soplioklfis, Triptolem. Fr. 527, ed. Dindorf. He places the lake 
Avernus, which was close to the Campanian Cumae, in Tvrrheniat see 
Lexicon Sophocleum, ad caic. ed. Iirunck, v. “ Aopros . Euripides (Medea, 
1310-1326) seems to extend Tyrrhenia to the Strait of Messina. 

B Aristot. Edit. vii. 9, 3. $Kavr Ss t! fiey irpbt ri)v Tu^/Sririar ’Oirucol, 
koX irp trtpav teal vvv Kakot/ievoi rfy MkXtibiv A Bower. F estus : “ Amcmiam 
apjpellavit Auson, Ulys-is ct Calypsfis Alius, earn priaiam partem ltalias in 
qua sunt urbes Beneventum et Cales : dcinde paulatim tota quoque Italia 
quse Apennino finitur, dicta est Ausonia,” &c. The original Ausonia would 
thus coincide nearly with the territory called Samnium, after the Sabine 
emigrants had conquered it: see Livy, viii. 16; Strabo, v. p. 250; Virg. 
Ain. vii. 727, with Servius. Skymnus Chins (v. 227) has copied from the 
same source as Festus. For the extension of Ausonians along various parts 
of the more southern coast of Italy, even to Rhegium as well as to the 
Liparsean isles, see Diodor, v, 7, 8; Onto, Origg. Fr. lib. iii. ap. Probum 
ad Virg. Bucol. v. 2. The Pythian priestess, in directing the Chalkidic 
emigrants to Rhegium, says to them—'Evfla rikiv SiJoi St trot A Sirova 

X<hpav (Diodor. Fragm- xiii. p. 11, ap. Seriptt. Vatic, ed. Mail). Temesa 
is Ausonian in Strabo, vi. p. 255. 

* Thncyd. vi. 3 j Aristot. ap. Dinnys. Hal. A. R. i. 72. ’kyaiav vtvas 
rue irb Tpofvja ItvaKO/uCo/itvav—iXOGp elr rby rtrov ravrov rijs ’Ovtinji, ts 
Kabtirai AAtiou. 

Even in the time of Cato the elder, the Greeks comprehended the Romans 

Opici (Cato 
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by a Sikel or JEnotrian population, appears to have been 
partially overrun and subdued by fiercer tribes from the 
Apennines, and had thus received a certain intermixture of 
Oscan race. But in the regions south of Latium, these Oscan 
conquests were still more overwhelming; and to this cause (in 
the belief of inquiring Greeks of the fifth century b.c .) 1 were 
owing the first migrations of the .-Enotrian race out of Southern 
Italy, which wrested the larger portion of Sicily from the 
pre-existing Sikanians. 

This imperfect account, representing the ideas of Greeks of 
the fifth century b.c. as to the early population of Southern 
Italy, is Lome out by the fullest comparison which can be 
made between the Greek, Latin, and Oscan language—the 
first two certainly, and the third probably, sisters of the same 
Indo-European family of languages. While the analogy, 
structural and radical, between Greek and Latin, establishes 
completely such community of family—and while comparative 
philology proves that on many points the Latin departs less 
from the supposed common type and mother-language than 
the Greek— there exists also in the former a non-Grecian 
element, and non-Grecian classes of words, which appear to 
imply a confluence of two or more different people with distinct 
tongues. The same non-Grecian element, thus traceable in 
the Latin, seems to present itself still more largely developed 
in the scanty remains of the Oscan. 2 Moreover the Greek 

1 Thucvd. vi. 2. SmeXol Si ’Irahlas Cthyovrzj *Oi rtieovs iiifrnaw is 
SuteXfov (see a Fragment of the geographer Menippns of Pergamus, in 
Hudson’s Geogr. Minor, i. p. 76). Antiochus stated that the Sikels were 
driven out of Italy into Sicily by the Opicians and CEnotrians; but the 
Sikels themselves, according to him, were also CEnotrians (Dionys. H. i, 
12-22). It is remarkable that Antiochus (who wrote at a time when the 
name of Rome had not begun to exercise that fascination over men's minds 
which the Roman power afterward-, occasioned), in setting forth the mythical 
antiquity of the Sikels and CEnotrians, represents the eponymous Sikelns as 
an exile from Rome, who came into the south of Italy to the king Morggs, 
successor of Italu,—'Ere! 5 ? ’I-raX&r nartyfipa, M ipyits ifSavlhtvatv, 'Eirl 
toutou Si iipistro 4 k '?ap.i)s rpvyis, Smcxits Svopia oirijj (Antiochus ap. 
Dionys. H, i. 73: compare a 12). 

Phrtistus considered .Sikelns to be a son of Italns: both he and Hellanikns 
believed in early migrations from Italy into Sicily, but described the 
emigrants differently (Philistus, Fragm. 2, ed. Didot). 

* See the learned observations upon the early languages of Italy and 
Sicily, which Midler has prefixed to his work on the Etruscans (Einleittmg, 

1. 12). I transcribe the following summary of his views respecting the early 
Italian dialects and races:—“ The nations which we thus obtain respecting 
the early languages of Italy are as follows: the Sikel, a sister language 
nearly allied to the Greek or Pelasgic; the l.aliit , compounded from the 
Sikel and from the rougher dialect of the men called /f borirints ; the Oscan, 
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colonies in Italy and Sicily caught several peculiar words 
from their association with the Sikels, which words approach 
in most cases very nearly to the Latin—so that a resemblance 
thus appears between the language of Latium on the one side, 
and that of CEnotrians and Sikels (in Southern Italy and 
Sicily) on the other, prior to the establishments of the Greeks. 
These are the two extremities of the Sikel population; between 
them appear in the intermediate country the Oscan or Auso- 
nian tribes and language; and these latter seem to have been 
in a great measure conquerors and intruders from the central 
mountains. Such analogies of language countenance the 
supposition of Thucydides and Antiochus, that these Sikels 
had once been spread over a still larger portion of Southern 

akin to the Latin in both its two elements ; the language spoken by the 
Sabine emigrants in their various conquered territories, Oscan; the Sabine 
proper, a distinct and peculiar language, yet nearly connected with the non- 
Grecian element in Latin and Oscan, as well as with the language of the 
oldest Ausonians and Aborigines.” 

[N.B. This last statement respecting the original Sabine language, is 
very imperfectly made out: it seems equally probable that the SabeUians 
may have differed from the Oscans no more than the Dorians from the 
Ionians: see Niebuhr, Rom. Gesch. t. i. p. 69.] 

“ Such a comparison of languages presents to us a certain view, which I 
shall here briefly unfold, of the earliest history of the Italian races. At a 
period anterior to all records, a single people, akin to the Greeks, dwelling 
extended, from the south of Tuscany down to the Straits of Messina, occupies 
in the upper part of its territory only the valley of the Tiber—lower down, 
occupies the mountainous districts also, and in the south, stretches across 
from sea to sea—called Sikels, CEnotrians, or Peucetians. Other mountain 
tribes, powerful though not widely extended, live in the northern Abruzzo 
and its neighbourhood: in the east the Sabines, southward from them the 
cognate Marsi, more to the west the Aborigines, and among them probably 
the old Ausonians or Oscans. About I coo years prior to the Christian sera, 
there arises among these tribes (from whom almost all the popular migrations 
in ancient Italy have proceeded) a movement whereby the Aborigines more 
northward, the Sikels more southward, are precipitated upon the Sikels of 
the plains beneath. Many thousands of the great Sikel nation withdraw to 
their brethren the CEnotrians, and by degrees still farther across the Strait 
to the island of Sicily. Others of them remain stationary in their residences, 
and form, in conjunction with the Aborigines, the Latin nation—in con¬ 
junction with the Ausonians, the Oscan nation: the latter extends itself 
over what was afterwards called Samnium and Campania. Still the popu¬ 
lation and power of these mountain tribes, especially that of the Sabines, 
goes on perpetually on the increase; as they pressed onward towards the 
Tiber, at the period when Rome was only a single town, so they also 
advanced southwards, and conquered—first, the mountainous Opica; next, 
some centuries later, the Opidan plain, Campania; lastly, the ancient 
country of the CEnotrians, afterwards denominated Lucania.” 

Compare Niebuhr, RBmisch. Geschicht vol. i. p. So, and edit., and the 
first chapter of Mr. Donaldson’s Varronianus. 
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I taly, and had migrated from thence into Sicily in consequence 
of Oscar* invasions. The element of affinity existing between 
Latins, CEnmnans and Sikels -to a certain degree also between 
all of them together and the Greeks, but not extending to the 
Opicians or O.-uans, or to the Iapygians—may be called 
Pelasgic for v.ant of a better name. But by whatever name 
it be called, the recognition of its existence connects and 
explains many isolated circumstances in the early history of 
Rome as well as in that of the Italian and Sicilian Greeks. 

The earliest Grecian colony in Italy or Sicily, of which we 
know the precise date, is placed about 735 B.C., eighteen years 
subsequent to the Varronian sera of Rome; so that the causes, 
tending to subject and hellenise the Sikel population in the 
southern region, begin their operation nearly at the same time 
as those which tended gradually to exalt and aggrandise the 
modified variety of it which existed in Latium. At that time, 
according to the information given to Thucydides, the Sikels 
had been established for three centuries in Sicily. Hellanikus 
and yitilistus—who both recognised a similar migration into 
that island nut of Italy, though they give different names both 
to the emigrants and to those who expelled them—assign to 
the migration a date three generations before the Trojan war. 1 
Earlier than 735 b.c., however, though we do not know the 
precise tera of its commencement, there existed one solitary 
Grecian establishment in the Tyrrhenian Sea—the Campanian 
Curate n< ar Cape Misenum j which the more common opinion 
of chronologists supposed to have been founded in 1050 b.c., 
and which has even been carried back by some authors to 
1139 b.c - Without reposing any faith in this early chron- 
ology, we may at least feel certain that it is the most ancient 
Grecian establishment in any part of Italy, and that a con¬ 
siderable time elapsed beiore any other Greek colonists were 
bold enough to cut themselves off from the Hellenic world by 
occupying seats on the other side of the Strait of Messina,® 


‘ Thucyd. vi. 2; riiilistus, Frag. 2, ed, Didot. 

Strabo, v. p. 243; Velleius Tatercul. L 5; Eusebius, p. 121. M. 
Kaoui Kochette, assuming a different computation of ihe date of the Trojan 
war, pu,he.-, the date of Cunu* still further back to 1139 b.c. (Histoire des 
Colonies Grecques, book iv. c. 12, p. 100). 

The myth si of Cumtc extended to a period preceding the ChaBddio 
settlement See the shines of Arfetaeus and Dsedalus ap. Sallust. Fiagment. 
Incert. p.204. cd. Delphin.and Servius ad Virgil. .Eneid. vi. 17 . The 
fabulous Thfepudae, or primitive Greek settlers in Sardinia, were supposed 
ui ettiy ages to have left that island and retired to Cumte (Diodor, v, is). 

* tpliorus, Flag. 52, ed. Didot 
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with all the hazards of Tyrrhenian piracy as well as of ScylLi 
and Clnrybdis. The Campanian Cumce (known almost en¬ 
tirely by this its Latin designation) received its name and a 
portion of its inhabitants front the -Eolic Kyme in Asia Minor. 
A joint band of settlers, partly front this latter town, partly from 
Chalkis in Eubcea—the former under the Ivymsean HippoklGs, 
the latter under the Chalkidian Megasthenes—having combined 
to form the new town, it was settled by agreement that Kyme 
should bestow the name, and that Chalkis should enjoy the 
title and honours of the mother-city. 1 

Cumru, situated on the neck of the peninsula, which 
terminates in Cape Misenum, occupied a lofty and rocky 
hill overhanging the sea, 2 and difficult of access on the land 
side. The unexampled fertility of the Phlegrcean plains in the 
immediate vicinity of the city, the copious supply of fish in the 
Luerine lake, 3 and the gold-mines in the neighbouring island 
of Pithekusm—both subsisted and enriched the colonists. 
Being joined by fresh settlers from Chalkis, from Eretria, and 
even from Samos, they became numerous enough to form 
distinct towns at Dikmarchia and Neapolis, thus spreading 
over a large portion of the Bay of Naples. In the hollow 
rock under the very walls of the town was situated the cavern 
of the prophetic Sibyl—a parallel and reproduction of the 
Gergithian Sibyl near Kyme in ^Eolis. In the immediate 
neighbourhood, too, stood the wild woods and dark lake of 
Avernus, consecrated to the subterranean gods and offering an 
establishment of priests, with ceremonies evoking the dead for 
purposes of prophecy or for solving doubts and mysteries. It 
was here that Grecian imagination localised the Cimmerians 
and the fable of Odysseus; and the Cumaeans derived gains 
from the numerous visitors to this holy spot, 4 perhaps hardly 
less than those of the inhabitants of Krissa from the vicinity 
of Delphi. Of the relations of these Cumteans with the 
Hellenic world generally, we unfortunately know nothing. 

1 Strabo, v. p. 343 ; Velleius Paterc. i, 5. 

a See the site of Cum® as described bv Agathias (on occasion of the 
siege of the place by Naises, in 552 A.D.), Histor. i. 8-10 ; also by Strabo, 
v.p. 244. 

* Diodor. iv. 21, v. 71 ; Ibalyb. iii. 91; Pliny, H. N. iii. 5; Livy, viii. 
22. “In Baiano sinu Campani® contra Puteolanam civitatem lacus sunt 
duo, Avernus et Lucrinus: qui olim propter pisdutn copiam vectigalia 
magna prsestabant ” (Servius ad Virg. Georgia ii. 161). 

4 Strabo, v. p. 243. Kol eiireVXeo'v jf oi irpoBviripevoi *rd iKcurtim’oi 
robs KaraxSovlous Sttfaovtts, Svray ran bQyyounivuu tA raiiSt itptuv, 
ilpyoAa 0 ttKiroy rbv r 6 iroy. 
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But they seem to have been in intimate connexion with Rome 
during the time of the Kings, and especially during that of the 
last king Tarquin : l * * forming the intermediate link between the 
Greek and Latin world, whereby the feelings of the Teukrians 
and Gergithians near the Aiolic Kyme, and the legendary 
stories of Trojan as well as Grecian heroes—yEneas and 
Odysseus—passed into the antiquarian imagination of Rome 
and Latium.- The writers of the Augustan age knew Cumse 
only in its decline, and wondered at the vast extent of its 
ancient walls, yet remaining in their time. But during the 
two centuries prior to 500 h.c., these walls enclosed a full and 
thriving population, in the plenitude of prosperity,—with a 
surrounding territory extensive as well as fertile, 8 resorted to 
by purchasers of corn from Rome in years of scarcity, and 
unassaiied as yet by formidable neighbours—and with a coast 
and harbours well-suited to maritime commerce. At that 
period the town of Capua (if indeed it existed at all) was of 
very inferior importance. The chief part of the rich plain 
around it was included in the possessions of Cumce: 4 not 
unworthy probably, in the sixth century B.C., to be numbered 
with Sybaris and Kroton. 

The decline of Cumae begins in the first half of the fifth 
century B.C, (500-450 b.c.), first from the growth of hostile 
powers in the interior—the Tuscans and Samnites—-next from 
violent intestine dissensions and a destructive despotism. The 
town was assailed by a formidable host of invaders from the 
interior, Tuscans reinforced by Umbrian and Daunian allies; 
which Dionysius refers to the 6-jth Olympiad {524-520 b.c.), 
though upon what chronological authority we do not know, 
and though this same time is marked by Eusebius as the date 

1 Dionys. H. iv. 61. 62, vl. 21; Livy, ii. 34. 

8 See, respecting the trsn.-mbsion of ideas and fables from the AJolic 
Kyme to Cum* in Campania, the first volume of this History, chap. xv. 

The father of Hesiod was a native of the /Eolic Kyme : we find in 
the Ilcsiodic Theogony (ad fin .) mention of Latinos as the son of Odysseus 
and Circe: Servius cites the same from the 'AaxtSoiroiia of Hesiod (Servius 
ad Virg. vEn. xii. 162; compare Cato, Fragment p. 33, ed. Lion). The 
great tamily of the Mamilii at Tnsculum also derived their origin from 
Odysseus and Circe (Livy, i, 49). 

The tomb of Llpenfir, the lost companion of Odysseus, was shown at 
Circeii in the days of Theophrastus (Hist. Plant, v. 8, 3) and Skylax 
(c. to). 

Hesiod notices the promontory of PelArus, the Strait of Messina, and the 
islet of Ortygia at Syracuse (Diodor. iv. 85; Strabo, i. p, 23). 

* Livy, ii. 9. 

4 Niebuhr, Riimisch. Geschichb vol. i. p. 76, 2nd edit. 
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of the foundation of Diktearchia from Cumce. The invaders, 
in spite of great disparity of number, were bravely repelled by 
the Cunireans, chiefly through the heroic example of a citizen 
then first known and distinguished—Aristodemus Malakus. 
The government of the city was oligarchical, and the oligarchy 
from that day became jealous of Aristodemus; who, on his 
part, acquired extraordinary popularity and influence among 
the people. Twenty years afterwards, the Latin city of Aricia, 
an ancient ally of Cumse, being attacked by a Tuscan host, 
entreated succour from the Cumaeans. The oligarchy of the 
latter thought this a good opportunity to rid themselves of 
Aristodemus, whom they despatched by sea to Aricia, with 
rotten vessels and an insufficient body of troops. But their 
stratagem failed and proved their ruin; for the skill and 
intrepidity of Aristodemus sufficed for the rescue of Aricia. 
He brought back his troops victorious and devoted to himself 
personally. He then, partly by force, partly by stratagem, 
subverted the oligarchy, put to death the principal rulers, and 
constituted himself despot. By a jealous energy, by disarming 
the people, and by a body of mercenaries, he maintained him¬ 
self in this authority for twenty years, running his career of 
lust and iniquity until old age. At length a conspiracy of the 
oppressed population proved successful against him; he was 
slain with all his family, and many of his chief partisans, and 
the former government was restored. 1 

The despotism of Aristodemus falls during the exile of the 
expelled Tarquin 2 (to whom he gave shelter) from Rome, and 
during the government of GSlon at Syracuse. Such a calam¬ 
itous period of dissension and misrule was one of the great 
causes of the decline of Cumas. Nearly at the same time, 
the Tuscan power, both by land and sea, appears at its 
maximum; while the Tuscan establishment at Capua also 
begins, if we adopt the sera of the town as given by Cato. 3 
There was thus created at the expense of Cumse a powerful 
city, which was still further aggrandised afterwards when 
conquered and occupied by the Samnites; whose invading 
tribes, under their own name or that of Lucanians, extended 
themselves during the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. even to 
the shores of the Gulf of Tarentum. 4 Cumas was also exposed 

1 The history of Aristodemus Malakus is given at some length by Dionysius 

of Halikamassus (viiL 3-10). 

a Livy, ii. ai. 8 Velleius Fateicul. i. 5. 

4 Compare Strabo, v. p. 230; vi. p. 264. “Cumanos Osea mutavit 
vicinia,” says Velleius, /. c. 
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to formidable dangers from the sea-side: a fleet either of 
Tuscans alone, or of Tuscans and Carthaginians united, assailed 
it in 474 b.c., when it was only rescued by the active interposi¬ 
tion of Hiero despot of Syracuse; by whose naval force the 
invaders were repelled with slaughter. 1 These incidents go 
partly to indicate, partly to explain, the decline of the most 
ancient Hellenic settlement in Italy—a decline from which it 
never recovered. 

After briefly sketching the history of Cumre, we pass naturally 
to that series of powerful colonies which were established in 
Sicily and Italy beginning with 745 b.c. — enterprises in which 
Chalkis, Corinth, Megara, Sparta, the Achceans in Peloponnesus 
and the Lokrians out of Peloponnesus, were all concerned. 
Chalkis, the metropolis of Cumae, became also the metropolis 
of Naxos, the most ancient Grecian colony in Sicily, on the 
eastern coast of the island, between the Strait of Messina and 
Mount iEtna. 

The great number of Grecian settlements, from different 
colonising towns, which appear to have taken effect within a 
few years upon the eastern coast of Italy and Sicily—from the 
lapygian Cape to Cape Pachynus—leads us to suppose that 
the extraordinary capacities of the country for receiving new 
settlers had become known only suddenly. The colonies 
follow so close upon each other, that the example of the first 
cannot have been the single determining motive to those which 
followed. I shall have occasion to point out, even a century 
later (on the occasion of the settlement of Ivyrene), the narrow 
range of Grecian navigation; so that the previous supposed 
ignorance would not be at all incredible, were it not for the 
fact of the pre-existing colony of Cum®. According to the 
practice universal with Grecian ships—which rarely permitted 
themselves to lose sight of the coast except in cases of absolute 
necessity—every man, who navigated from Greece to Italy or 
Sicily, first coasted along the shores of Akainania and Epirus 
until he reached the latitude of Korkyra; he then struck across 
first to that island, next to the lapygian promontory, from 
whence he proceeded along the eastern coast of Italy (the 
Gulfs of Tarentum and Squillace) to the southern promontory 
of Calabria and the Sicilian Strait; he would then sail, still 
coast-wise, either to Syracuse or to Cum®, according to his 
destination. So different, are nautical habits now, that this 
fact requires special notice. We must recollect moreover, 
that in 735 B.C., there were yet no Grecian settlements either 
1 Diodor. xi. « ; Pindar. Fyth. i. 71, 
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in Epirus or in Korkyra : outside of the Gulf of Corinth, the 
world was non-Hellenic, with the single exception of the 
remote Cumre. A little before the last-mentioned period, 
Theokles (an Athenian or a Chalkidian—probably the latter), 
being cast by storms on the coast of Sicily, became acquainted 
with the tempting character of the soil, as well as with the 
dispersed and half-organised condition of the petty Sikel com¬ 
munities who occupied it. 1 The oligarchy of Chalkis, acting 
upon the information which he brought back, sent out under 
his guidance settlers, 2 Chalkidian and Naxian, who founded 
the Sicilian Naxos. Theokles and his companions on landing 
first occupied the eminence of Taurus, immediately over¬ 
hanging the sea (whereon was established four centuries after¬ 
wards the town of Tauromenium, after Naxos had been 
destroyed by the Syracusan despot Dionysius); for they had 
to make good their position against the Sikels, who were in 
occupation of the neighbourhood, and whom it was requisite 
either to dispossess, or to subjugate. After they had acquired 
secure possession of the territory, the site of the city was 
transferred to a convenient spot adjoining; but the hill 
first occupied remained ever memorable, both to Greeks and 
to Sikels. On it was erected the altar of Apollo Archegetes, 
the divine patron who (through his oracle at Delphi) had 
sanctioned and determined Hellenic colonisation in the island. 
The altar remained permanently as a sanctuary, common to all 
the Sicilian Greeks, where the Thefirs or sacred envoys from 
their various cities, when they visited the Olympic and other 
festivals of Greece, were always in the habit of offering sacrifice 
immediately before their departure. To the indigenous Sikels 
who maintained their autonomy, on the other hand, the hill 
was an object of lasting but odious recollection, as the spot in 
which Grecian conquest and intrusion had first begun; so that 
at the distance of three centuries and a half from the event, 
we find them still animated by this sentiment in obstructing 
the foundation of Tauromenium. 8 

At the time when Theoklgs landed, the Sikels were in pos¬ 
session of the larger half of the island, lying chiefly to the 

1 Thucyd. vi. 3; Strabo, vj, p. 267. 

* The admixture of Naxian colonists may be admitted, as well upon the 
presumption arising from the name, as from the statement of Helianikus, 
ap. Stephan. Byz. v. XaXids. 

Ephoros put together into one the Chalkidian and the Megarian migm- 
lions, which Thucydides represents as distinct (Ephorus ap. Strabo, vi. p. 
267). 

* Thucyd, vi 3; Diodor. xiv. 1:9-88. 
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east of the Hersean mountains 1 —a continuous ridge stretch¬ 
ing from north-west to south-east, distinct from thaL chain of 
detached mountains, much higher, called the Nebrodes, which 
run nearly parallel with the northern shore. West of the 
Herman hills were situated the Sikans; and west of these latter, 
Eryx and Egesta, the possessions of the Elymi: along the western 
portion of the northern coast, also, were placed Motye, Soloeis, 
and Panormus (now Palermo), the Phenician or Carthaginian 
seaports. The formation (or at least the extension) of these 
three last-mentioned ports, however, was a consequence of the 
multiplied Grecian colonies; for the Phenicians down to this 
time had not founded any territorial or permanent establish¬ 
ments, but had contented themselves with occupying in a 
temporary way various capes or circumjacent islets, for the 
purpose of trade with the interior. The arrival of formidable 
Greek settlers, maritime like themselves, induced them to 
abandon these outlying factories, and to concentrate their 
strength in the three considerable towns above named, all near 
to that corner of the island which approached most closely to 
Carthage. The east side of Sicily, and most part of the south, 
were left open to the Greeks, with no other opposition than 
that of the indigenous Sikels and Sikans, who were gradually 
expelled from all contact with the sea-shore, except on part of the 
north side of the island—and who were indeed so unpractised 
at sea as well as destitute of shipping, that in the tale of their 
old migration out of Italy into Sicily, the Sikels were affirmed 
to have crossed the narrow strait upon rafts at a moment of 
favourable wind. 5 

In the very next year 8 to the foundation of Naxos, Corinth 
began her part in the colonisation of the island. A body of 
settlers, under the CEkist Archias, landed in the islet Ortygia, 
farther southward on the eastern coast, expelled the Sikel 
occupants, and laid the first stone of the mighty Syracuse. 
Ortygia, two English miles in circumference, was separated 
from the main island only by a narrow channel, which was 
bridged over when the city was occupied and enlarged by 
Gelon in the 72nd Olympiad, if not earlier. It formed only a 
small part, though the most secure and best-fortified part, of 

1 Mannert places the boundary of Sikels and Sikans at these mountains: 
Otto Siefert (Akragas und sein GeLiet, Hamburg, 1845, P- 53) places it at 
the Oemelli Colies, rather more to the westward—thus contracting the 
domain of the Sikans; compare Diodor. iv. S2-S3. 

* Thueyd. vi. 2. 

* Mr. Fynes Clinton discusses the sera of Syracuse, Fasti Hellenici, ad 
8.c, 734, and the same work vol, ii. Appendix xi. p. 264. 
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the vast space which the city afterwards occupied, But it 
sufficed alone for the inhabitants during a considerable time, 
and the present city in its modern decline has again reverted 
to the same modest limits. Moreover Ortygia offered another 
advantage of not less value. It lay across the entrance of a 
spacious harbour, approached by a narrow mouth, and its foun¬ 
tain of Arethusa was memorable in antiquity both for abundance 
and goodness of water. We should have been glad to learn 
something respecting the numbers, character, position, nativity, 
&c. of these primitive emigrants, the founders of a city after¬ 
wards comprising a vast walled circuit, which Strabo reckons 
at 1 So stadia, but which the modern observations of Colonel 
Leake announce as fourteen English miles, 1 or about 122 
stadia. We are told only that many of them came from the 
Corinthian village of Tenea, and that one of them sold to a 
comrade on the voyage his lot of land in prospective, for the 
price of a honey-cake. The little which we hear about the deter¬ 
mining motives 2 * of the colony refers to the personal character 
of the cekist. Archias son of Euagetus, one of the governing 
gens of the Bacchiadse at Corinth, in the violent prosecution of 
unbridled lust, had caused, though unintentionally, the death 
of a free youth named Aktceon; whose father Melissus, after 
having vainly endeavoured to procure redress, slew himself 
at the Isthmian games, invoking the vengeance of Poseidon 
against the aggressor. 8 Such were the destructive effects of 
this paternal curse, that Archias was compelled to expatriate. 
The Bacchiadse placed him at the head of the emigrants to 
Ortygia, in 734 b.c. : at that time, probably, this was a sentence 
of banishment to which no man of commanding station would 
submit except under the pressure of necessity. 

There yet remained room for new settlements between 
Naxos and Syracuse; and TheoklSs, the cekist of Naxos, 
found himself in a situation to occupy part of this space only 
five years after the foundation of Syracuse: perhaps he may 
have been joined by fresh settlers. He attacked and expelled 
the Sikels 4 from the fertile spot called Leontini, seemingly 
about half-way down on the eastern coast between Mount 
./Etna and Syracuse; and also from Katana, immediately 
adjoining to Mount /Etna, which still retains both its name 

1 Sec Colonel Leake, notes on the Topography of Syracuse, p. 41. 

* Athena, iv. 167 ; Strabo, ix. p. 380. 

8 Diodor. Frag. Lit. viii. p. 24; Plutarch, Narrat. Amator. p. 772; 
Schol. Apollon. Rhod. ir. 1212. 

4 Polyffinus (v. 5,1) describes the stratagem of Theokl&s on this occasion. 
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and its importance. Two new Chalkidic colonies were thus 
founded—Theokles himself becoming cekist of I.eontini, and 
Euarclius, chosen by the Katanocan settlers themselves, of 
Katana. 

The city of Megara was not behind Corinth and Chalkis 
in furnishing emigrants to Sicily. Lamis the Megarian, having 
now arrived with a body of colonists, took possession first 
of a new spot called Trotilus, but afterwards joined the 
recent Chalkidian settlement at Leontini. The two bodies of 
settlers, however, not living in harmony, Lamis, with his com¬ 
panions, was soon expelled; he then occupied Thapsus, 1 at a 
little distance to the northward of Ortygia or Syracuse, and 
shortly afterwards died. His followers made an alliance with 
Hyblon, king of a neighbouring tribe of Sikels, who invited them 
to settle in his territory. They accepted the proposition, 
relinquished Thapsus, and founded, in conjunction with 
Hyblon, the city called the Hybltcan Megara, between 
Leontini and Syracuse. This incident is the more worthy of 
notice, because it is one of the instances which we find of a 
Grecian colony beginning by amicable fusion with the pre¬ 
existing residents: Thucydides seems to conceive the prince 
Hyblon as betraying his people against their wishes to the 
Greeks. 2 

It was thus that, during the space of five years, several 
distinct bodies of Greek emigrants had rapidly succeeded each 
other in Sicily. For the next forty years, we do not hear of any 
fresh arrivals, which is the more easy to understand as there 
were during that interval several considerable foundations on 
the coast of Italy, which probably took off the disposable Greek 
settlers. At length, forty-five years after the foundation of 
Syracuse, a fresh body of settlers arrived; partly from Rhodes 
under Antiphemus. partly from Krete under Entimus. They 
founded the city of Gela on the south-western front of the island, 
between Cape Pachynus and Lilybasum (b.c. 690)—still on the 
territory of the Sikels, though extending ultimately to a portion 
of that of the Sikans. 8 The name of the city was given from 
that of the neighbouring river Gela. 

One other fresh migration from Greece to Sicily remains to 

1 Polramus details a treacherous stratagem whereby this expulsion is said 
to have been accomplished (v. 5, 2). 

tra 3 1 toS fiaaihius vpcSivros TT,v x&pw (eal KaSr^jij- 

**Thucyd. vi. 4; Diodor. Excerpt. Vatican, ed. Man, Fragm. xiii. p, 13 s 
lausamas, uu. 46, 2, r 
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be mentioned, though we cannot assign the exact date of it. 
The town of Zankle (now Messina), on the strait between Italy 
and Sicily, was at first occupied hy certain privateers or pirates 
from Cumte—the situation being eminently convenient for their 
operations. But the success of the other Chalkidic settlements 
imparted to this nest of pirates a more enlarged and honourable 
character. A body of new settlers joined them from Chalkis 
and other towns of Euboea, the land was regularly divided, and 
two joint oekists were provided to qualify the town as a member 
of the Hellenic communion—Perieres from Chalkis, and 
Krataemenes from Cumte. The name Zankle had been given 
by the primitive Sikel occupants of the place, meaning in their 
language# sickle; but it was afterwards changed to Messene 
by Anaxilas despot of Rhegium, who, when he conquered the 
town, introduced new inhabitants in a manner hereafter to be 
noticed. 1 

Besides these emigrations direct from Greece, the Hellenic 
colonies in Sicily became themselves the founders of sub¬ 
colonies. Thus the Syracusans, seventy years after their own 
settlement (b.c. 664), founded Akrte—Kasmente, twenty years 
aftenvards (B.C. 644), and Kamarina forty-five years after 
Kasmente (b.c. 599): Daskdn and Menek&lus were the cekists 
of the latter, which became in process of time an independent 
and considerable town, while Aknc and Kasmente seem to have 
remained subject to Syracuse. Kamarina was on the south¬ 
western side of the island, forming the boundary of the Syra¬ 
cusan territory towards Gela. Kallipolis was established from 
Naxos, and Euboea (a town so called) from Leontiui. 2 

Hitherto the Greeks had colonised altogether on the territory 
of the Sikels. But the three towns which remain to be men¬ 
tioned were all founded in that of the Sikans®—Agrigentum 
or Akragas—Selinds—and Himera. The two former were both 
on the south-western coast—Agrigentum bordering upon Gela 
on the one side and upon Selinds on the other. Himera was 
situated on the westerly portion of the northern coast—the 
single Hellenic establishment, in the time of Thucydides, which 
that long line of coast presented. The inhabitants of the 
Hybltean Megara were founders of Selinds, about 630 B.c, a 

1 Thucyd. vi. 4. a Strabo, vi. p. 372. 

* Stephanas Byz. 2 i xavla, nepixupos'Aitftayavrlvui/. Herodot. vii. 170; 
Diodor. iv. 78. 

Vessa, the most considerable among the Sikanian townships or villages, 
with its prince Teutus, is said to have been conquered by PhaJaris despot of 
Aprigentum, through a mixture of craft and force (Polyaen, v. I, 4). 
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century after their own establishment. The rekist Famillus, 
according to the usual Hellenic practice, was invited from their 
metropolis Megara in Greece Proper, but we are not told how 
many fresh settlers came with him: the language of Thucydides 
leads us to suppose that the new town was peopled chiefly from 
the Hyblrean Megarians themselves. The town of Akragas or 
Agrigentum, called after the neighbouring river of the former 
name, was founded from Gela in b.c. 582. Its cekists were 
Arisionous and Pystilus, and it received the statutes and 
religious characteristics of Gela. Himera, on the other hand, 
was founded from Zankle, under three cekists, Eukleides, Simus, 
and Sakon. The chief part of its inhabitants were of Chalkidic 
race, and its legal and religious characteristics were Chalkidic, 
But a portion of the settlers were Syracusan exiles, called 
Myletidre, who had been expelled from home by a sedition, so 
that the Himeraean dialect was a mixture of Doric and Chalkidic. 
Himera was situated not far from the towns of the Elymi— 
Eryx and Egesta. 

Such were the chief establishments founded by the Greeks in 
Sicily during the two centuries after their first settlement in 
735 b.c. The few particulars just stated respecting them are 
worthy of all confidence—for they come to us from Thucydides 
—but they are unfortunately too few to afford the least satisfac¬ 
tion to our curiosity. It cannot be doubted that these first two 
centuries were periods of steady increase and prosperity among 
the Sicilian Greeks, undisturbed by those distractions and 
calamities which supervened afterwards, and which led indeed to 
the extraordinary aggrandisement of some of their communities, 
but also to the ruin of several others. Moreover it seems that 
the Carthaginians in Sicily gave them no trouble until the time 
of Gelfin. Their position will indeed seem singularly advan¬ 
tageous, if we consider the extraordinary fertility of the soil in 
this fine island, especially near the sea—its capacity for corn, 
wine and oil, the species of cultivation to which the Greek 
husbandman had been accustomed under less favourable 
circumstances—its abundant fisheries on the coast, so important 
in Grecian diet, and continuing undiminished even at the 
present day—together with sheep, cattle, hides, wool, and 
timber from the native population in the interior. These 
natives seem to have been of rude pastoral habits, dispersed 
either among petty hill-villages, or in caverns hewn out of the 
rock, like the primitive inhabitants of the Balearic islands and 
Sardinia; so that Sicily like New Zealand in our century, was 
now for the first time approached by organised industry and 
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tillage. 1 * Their progress, though very great, during this most 
prosperous interval (between the foundation of Naxos in 735 
b.c. to the reign of Gelon at Syracuse in 485 b.c.), is not to be 
compared to that of the English colonies in America; but it 
was nevertheless very great, and appears greater from being 
concentrated as it was in and around a few cities. Individual 
spreading and separation of residence were rare, nor did they 
consist either with the security or the social feelings of a Grecian 
colonist. The city to which he belonged was the central point 
of his existence, where the produce which he raised was brought 
home to be stored or sold, and where alone his active life, 
political, domestic, religious, recreative, &c., was carried on. 
There were dispersed throughout the territory of the city small 
fortified places and garrisons, 3 * * * * 8 serving as temporary protection 
to the cultivators in case of sudden inroadj but there was no 
permanent residence for the free citizen except the town itself. 
This was, perhaps, even more the case in a colonial settlement, 
where everything began and spread from one central point, than 
in Attica, where the separate villages had once nourished a 
population politically independent. It was in the town, there¬ 
fore, that the aggregate increase of the colony palpably 
concentrated itself—property as well as population—private 
comfort and luxury not less than public force and grandeur. 
Such growth and improvement was of course sustained by the 
cultivation of the territory, but the evidences of it were most 

1 Of these Sikel or Sikan caverns many traces yet remain; see Otto Sie- 
fert, Akragas und sein Gebiet, pp. 39, 45, 49, 55, and the work of Captain 
W. H. Smyth—Sicily and its Islands, London, 1824, p. 190. 

“These cryptse (observes the latter) appear to have been the earliest 
effort of a primitive and pastoral people towards a town, and are generally 
without regularity as to shape and magnitude: in after-ages they perhaps 
served as a retreat in time of danger, and as a place of security, in case of 
extraordinary alarm, for women, children, and valuables. In this light, I 
was particularly struck with the resemblance these rude habitations bore to 
the caves I had seen in Owhyhee, for similar uses. The Troglodyte villages 
of Northern Africa, of which I saw several, are also precisely the same. 

“The rock caves of Sicily are remarkable. The southern walls of Agri- 
gentum are formed of a continued line of rocks which supported the town. 

In the inside of this natural wall are excavated the tombs of (probably) the 
principal citizens. The very interesting ruins of little Akrce, high up in the 

Herman range, nestle under a cliff in which numbers of tombs are excavated. 

The Necropolis of Syracuse, between Achradina and the Great Harbour, is 
composed of similar rock excavations 1 and there are subterraneous galleries 
or catacombs also high up in Epipolm.” 

About the early cave-residences in Sardinia and the Balearic islands, con¬ 
sult Diodor. v. 15—17. 

8 Thucydid. vi 43. t 4 xepnriMa ri Iv rp x^Pf (of Syracuse). 
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manifest in the town. The large population which we shall 
have occasion to notice as belonging to Agrigentum, Sybaris, 
and other cities, will illustrate this position. 

There is another point of some importance to mention in 
regard to the Sicilian and Italian cities. The population of the 
town itself may have been principally, though not wholly, Greek ; 
but the population of the territory belonging to the town, or of 
the dependent villages which covered it, must have been in a 
great measure Sikel or Sikan. The proof of this is found in a 
circumstance common to all the Sicilian and Italian Greeks— 
the peculiarity of their weights, measures, monetary system, and 
language. The pound and ounce are divisions and denomina¬ 
tions belonging altogether to Italy and Sicily, and unknown 
originally to the Greeks, whose scale consisted of the obolus, 
the drachma, the mina, and the talent. Among the Greeks, 
too, the metal first and most commonly employed for money was 
silver, while in Italy and Sicily copper was the primitive metal 
made use of. Now among all the Italian and Sicilian Greeks a 
scale of weight and money arose quite different from that of the 
Greeks at home, formed by a combination and adjustment of 
the one of these systems to the other. It is in many points 
complex and difficult to understand, but in the final result the 
native system seems to be predominant, and the Grecian system 
subordinate. 1 Such a consequence as this could not have 
ensued, if the Greek settlers in Italy and Sicily had kept them¬ 
selves apart as communities, and had merely carried on 
commerce and barter with communities of Sikels. It implies 
a fusion of the two races in the same community, though 
doubtless in the relation of superior and subject, and not in that 
of equals. The Greeks on arriving in the island expelled the 

1 Respecting the statical and monetary system, prevalent among the 
Italian and Sicilian Greeks, see Aristot. Fragment, irtpl noMrettZv, ed. 
Neumann, p. J 03 ; Pollux, iv, 174, is, 80-57; and above all, Boeckh, 
Mctrolngie, ch. xviii. p. 292, and the ahstract and review of that work in 
the Classical Museum, No. 1 j also O. Miiller, Die Etrusker, vol. i. p. 309. 

The Sicilian Greeks reckoned by talents, each consisting of 120 titrae or 
libree: the. /Eginscan obolus was the equivalent of the litra, having been 
the value in silver of a pound weight of copper, at the time when the 
valuation was taken. 

The common denominations of money and weight (with the exception of 
the talent, the meaning of which was altered while the word was retained) 
seem to hive been all borrowed by the Italian and Sicilian Greeks from the 
Sikel or Italic scale, not from the Grecian— vovpfios, Sirptt, Sen&Kirpov, 
wrijmu'TdMTpM',. terrcvyKiov, efat, rvrpar, rpias, i/itva, fifiiXfapiov (see 
Fragments of Epicharmus and Sophron, ap. Ahrens de Diaiecto Dotted, 
Appendix, pp. 435, 471, 472, and Athena*, xi. p. 479). 
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natives from the town, perhaps also from the lands immediately 
round the town. But when they gradually extended their 
territory, this was probably accomplished, not by the expulsion, 
hut by the subjugation, of those Sikel tribes, whose villages, 
much subdivided and each individually petty, their aggressions 
successively touched. 

At the time when Theokles landed on the hill near Naxos, 
and Archias in the islet of Ortygia, and when each of them 
expelled the Sikels from that particular spot, there were Sikel 
villages or little communities spread through all the neighbour¬ 
ing country. By the gradual encroachments of the colony, 
some of these might be dispossessed and driven out of the 
plains near the coast into the more mountainous regions of the 
interior. But many of them doubtless found it convenient to 
submit, to surrender a portion of their lands, and to hold the 
rest as subordinate villagers of an Hellenic city community. 1 
We find even at the time of the Athenian invasion (414 B.c.) 
villages existing in distinct identity as Sikels, yet subject and 
tributary to Syracuse. 

Moreover the influence which the Greeks exercised, though 
in the first instance essentially compulsory, became also in part 
self-operating—the ascendency of a higher over a lower civilisa¬ 
tion. It was the working of concentrated townsmen, safe 
among one another fay their walls and by mutual confidence, 
and surrounded by more or less of ornament, public as well as 
private—upon dispersed, unprotected, artless villagers, who 
could not he insensible to the charm of that superior intellect, 
imagination, and organisation, which wrought so powerfully 
upon the whole contemporaneous world. To understand the 
action of these superior immigrants upon the native but inferior 
Sikels, during those three earliest centuries (730-430 b.c.) which 
followed the arrival of Archias and Theokles, we have only to 
study the continuance of the same action during the three 
succeeding centuries which preceded the age of Cicero. At the 
period when Athens undertook the siege of Syracuse (b.c. 415), 
the interior of the island was occupied by Sikel and Sikan 
communities, autonomous and retaining their native customs 
and language. 3 But in the time of Verres and Cicero (three 
centuries and a half afterwards) the interior of the island as 
well as the maritime regions had become hellenised: the towns 
in the interior were then hardly less Greek than those on the 
coast. Cicero contrasts favourably the character of the Sicilians 
with that of the Greeks generally (/. e. the Greeks out of Sicily), 
1 Thucyd. vi. 88. 8 ThucycL vL 63-87 i vii. 13, 
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but he nowhere distinguishes Greeks in Sicily from native 
Sikels j 1 nor Enna and Centuripi from Katana and Agrigen turn. 
The little Sikel villages became gradually semi-hellcnised and 
merged into subjects of a Grecian town: during the first three 
centuries, this change took place in the regions of the coast— 
during the following three centuries, in the regions of the 
interior; and probably with greater rapidity and effect in the 
earlier period, not only because the action of the Grecian 
communities was then closer, more concentrated, and more 
compulsory, but because also the obstinate tribes could then 
retire into the interior. 

The Greeks in Sicily are thus not to be considered as purely 
Greeks, but as modified by a mixture of Sikel and Sikan 
language, customs, and character. Each town included in its 
non-privileged population a number of semi-hellenised Sikcls 
(or Sikans, as the case might be), who, though in a state of 
dependence, contributed to mix the breed and influence the 
entire mass. We have no reason to suppose that the Sikel or 
CEnotrian language ever became written, like Latin, Oscan, or 
Umbrian. 2 The inscriptions of Segesta and Halesus are all 
in Doric Greek, which supplanted the native tongue for public 
purposes as a separate language, but not without becoming 
itself modified in the confluence. In following the ever- 
renewed succession of violent political changes, the inferior 
capacity of regulated and pacific popular government, and the 
more unrestrained voluptuous licence—which the Sicilian and 
Italian Greeks 8 exhibit as compared with Athens and the 
cities of Greece Proper—we must call to mind that we are 

1 Gcero in Verrem, Act, ii. lib. iv. c. 26-51 ; Diodor. v. 6. 

Contrast the manner in which Cicero speaks of Agyrium, Centuripi and 
Enna, with the description of these places as inhabited by autonomous 
Sikels, B.c. 396, in the wars of the elder Dionysius {Diodor. xiv. 55, 58, 
78J. Bolh Sikans and Sikels were at that time completely distinguished 
from the Greeks, in the Centre of the island. 

O Miiller states that “ Syracuse seventy years after its foundation colo¬ 
nised Akr«, also Enna, situated in the centre of the island” (Hist, of 
Dorians, i 6 , 7). Enna is mentioned by Slephanus Byz, os a Syracusan 
foundation, but without notice of the date of its foundation, which must 
have been much later than Miiller here affirms. Serra di Falco (Antichiti 
di Sicilia, Introd. t. i. p. 9) gives Enna as having been founded later than 
Akras, but earlier than Kasmenas; for which date I find no authority. 
Talaria (see Stepb. Byz. ad vac.) is also mentioned as another Syracusan 
city, of which we do not know either the date or the particulars of 
foundation. 

* Ahrens, De Dialecto Dorica, sect. 1, p. 3. 

* Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 326 j Plautus, Rudens, Act i. Sc. L 56 3 Act. ii. 
Sc. vL x8. 
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not dealing with pure Hellenism; and that the native element, 
though not unfavourable to activity or increase of wealth, 
prevented the Grecian colonist from partaking fully in that 
improved organisation which we so distinctly trace in Athens 
from Solon downwards. How much the taste, habits, ideas, 
religion, and local mythes, of the native Sikels passed into the 
minds of the Sikeliots or Sicilian Greeks, is shown by the 
character of their literature and poetry, Sicily was the native 
country of that rustic mirth and village buffoonery which gave 
birth to the primitive comedy—politicised and altered at 
Athens so as to suit men of the market-place, the ekklesia, 
and the dikastery—blending, in the comedies of the Syracusan 
Epicharmus, copious details about the indulgences of the 
table (for which the ancient Sicilians were renowned) with 
Pythagorean philosophy and moral maxims—but given with 
all the naked simplicity of common life, in a sort of rhythmical 
prose without even the restraint of a fixed metre, by the 
Syracusan Sophron in his lost Mimes, and afterwards polished 
as well as idealised in the Bucolic poetry of Theokritus. 1 
That which is commonly termed the Doric comedy was, in 
great part at least, the Sikel comedy taken up by Dorian 
composers—the Doric race and dialect being decidedly pre¬ 
dominant in Sicily. The manners thus dramatised belonged 
to that coarser vein of humour which the Doric Greeks of the 
town had in common with the semi-hellenised Sikels of the 
circumjacent villages. Moreover it seems probable that this 
rustic population enabled the despots of the Greco-Sidlian 
towns to form easily and cheaply those bodies of mercenary 

1 Timokrcon, Fragment. 5 ap. Ahrens, De Dialecto Doricd, p, 47S— 
SiKtKbs KOfityhs hi %> flor! rhv futrep’ £<pa. 

Bemhardy, Grundriss der Geschichte der Griech. Litteratur, vol. iL ch. 
ran, sect 2-5; Grysar, De Doriensiurn Comcedia. Cologne, 1828, ch. i. pp. 
41, 55, 57, 210; Boeckh, De Grserae Tragmd. Frincip. p. 52 s Aristot ap. 
Athena;, xi. 505. The tcSrraffos seems to have been a native Sikel fashion, 
borrowed by the Greeks (Athenteus, xv. p. 666-668). 

The Sicilian 0 wicoKia<rp.bs was a fashion among the Sicilian herdsmen 
earlier than Epicharmus, who noticed the alleged inventor of it, Diomus, 
the 0mniAos iiKtfiui-rti! (Athens, xiv. p. 619). The rustic manners and 
speech represented in the Sicilian comedy are contrasted with the town 
manners and speech of the Attic comedy, by Plautus, Persm, Act iii. Sc. i. 
v. 31— 

" Libroium eccillum halieo plenum soracuin. 

D.xbuntur dotis tibi inde sexcenti logi, 

Atquo Atttci omnes, nultam Siculum acceperis,*' 

Compare the beginning of the prologue to the Mensechmi of Plautus. 

The comic pvBos began at Syracuse with Epicharmus and Photons 
(Aristot. Poet. v. 5). 
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troops, by whom their power was sustained, 1 and whose 
presence rendered the continuance of popular government, 
even supposing it begun, all but impossible. 

It was the destiny of most of the Grecian colonial establish¬ 
ments to perish by the growth and aggression of those inland 
powers upon whose coast they were planted; powers which 
gradually acquired, from the vicinity of the Greeks, a military 
and political organisation, and a power of concentrated action, 
such as they had not originally possessed. But in Sicily the 
Sikels were not numerous enough even to maintain permanently 
their own nationality, and were ultimately penetrated on all 
sides by Hellenic ascendency and manners. We shall never¬ 
theless come to one remarkable attempt, made by a native 
Sikel prince in the Sand Olympiad (455 B.C.)—the enterprising 
Duketius—to group many Sikel petty villages into one con¬ 
siderable town, and thus to raise his countrymen into the 
Grecian stage of polity and organisation. Had there been 
any Sikel prince endowed with these superior ideas at the 
time when the Greeks first settled in Sicily, the subsequent 
history of the island would probably have been very different. 
But Duketius had derived his projects from the spectacle of 
the Grecian towns around him, and these latter had acquired 
much too great power to permit him to succeed. The descrip¬ 
tion of his abortive attempt, however, which we find in 
Diodorus, 3 meagre as it is, forms an interesting point in the 
history of the island. 

Grecian colonisation in Italy began nearly at the same time 
as in Sicily, and was marked by the same general circumstances. 
Placing ourselves at Rhegium (now Reggio) on the Sicilian 
strait, we trace Greek cities gradually planted on various points 
of the coast as far as Cumte on the one sea and Tarentum 
(Taranto) on the other. Between the two seas runs the lofty 
chain of the Apennines, calcareous in the upper part of its 
course, throughout Middle Italy—granitic and schistose in the 
lower part, where it traverses the territories now called the 
Hither and the Farther Calabria. The plains and valleys on 
each side of the Calabrian Apennines exhibit a luxuriance of 
vegetation extolled by all observers, and surpassing even that 
of Sicily;* and great as the productive powers of this territory 

1 Zenobius, Proverb, v. 84 — 2 iice\bs irrpttru&rris. 

* Diodor, xi. go, 91; xii. 9. 

* See Dolomieu, Dissertation on the Earthquakes of Calabria Ultra, in 
1783, Ip Pinkerton, Collection of Voyages and Travels, vol. v. p. 280. 

“It is impossible (be observes) to form an adeqnate idea of the fertility of 
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are now, there is full reason for believing that they must have 
been far greater in ancient times. For it has been visited by 
repeated earthquakes, each of which 'has left calamitous marks 
of devastation. Those of 1638 and 1783 (especially the latter, 
whose destructive effects were on a terrific scale both as to 
life and property l ) are of a date sufficiently recent to admit of 
recording and measuring the damage done by each; and that 
damage, in many parts of the south-western coast, was great 
and irreparable. Animated as the epithets are, therefore, with 
which the modern traveller paints the present fertility of 
Calabria, we are warranted in enlarging their meaning when 
we conceive the country as it stood between 720-320 b.c., the 
period of Grecian occupation and independence; while the 
unhealthy air which now desolates the plains generally, seems 
then to have been felt only to a limited extent, and over 
particular localities. The founders of Tarentum, Sybaris, 
Krotfln, Lokri, and Rhegium, planted themselves in situations 
of unexampled promise to the industrious cultivator, which the 
previous inhabitants had turned to little account; though since 
the subjugation of the Grecian cities, these once rich possessions 
have sunk into poverty and depopulation, especially during 
the last three centuries, from insalubrity, indolence, bad 
administration, and fear of the Barbary corsairs. 

The CEnotrians, Sikels, or Italians, who were in possession 
of these territories in 720 b.c., seem to have been rude petty 
communities—procuring for themselves safety by residence, on 
lofty eminences—more pastoral than agricultural, and some of 
them consuming the produce of their fields in common mess, 
on a principle analogous to the syssitia of Sparta or Krete. 
King Italus was said to have introduced this peculiarity 2 

Calabria Ultra, particularly of that part called the Plain (south-west of the 
Apnnines below the Gulf of St. Eufemia). The fields, productive of 
olrve-trees of larger growth than any seen elsewhere, are yet productive of 
grain. Vines load with their branches the trees on which they grow, yet 
lessen not their crops. All things grow there, and nature seems to antici¬ 
pate the wishes of the husbandman. There is never a sufficiency of hands 
to gather the whole of the olives, which finally fall and rot at the bottom of 
the trees that bore them, in the months of February and March. Crowds 
of foreigners, principally Sicilians, come there to help to gather them, and 
share the produce with the grower. Oil is their chief article of exportation: 
in every quarter their wines are good and precious.” Compare p. 278- 
282. _ 

1 Mr. Keppel Craven observes (Tour through the Southern Provinces of 
Naples, cb. xiii. p. 234), “ The earthquake of *783 may be said to have 
altered the face of the whole of Calabria Ultra, and extended its ravages as 
fax northward as Cosenza.” 

8 Aristot, Polit vii. 9, 3. 
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among the southernmost portion of the (Enotrian population, 
and at the same time to have bestowed upon them the name 
of Italians, though they were also known by the name of 
Sikels. Throughout the centre of Calabria between sea and 
sea, the high chain of the Apennines afforded protection to 
a certain extent both to their independence and to their 
pastoral habits. But these heights are made to be enjoyed 
in conjunction with the plains beneath, so as to alternate 
winter and summer pasture for the cattle. It is in this manner 
that the richness of the country is rendered available, since 
a large portion of the mountain range is buried in snow during 
the winter months. Such remarkable diversity of soil and 
climate rendered Calabria a land of promise for Grecian 
settlement. The plains and lower eminences were as produc¬ 
tive in corn, wine, oil, and flax, as the mountains in summer- 
pasture and timber—and abundance of rain falls upon the 
higher ground, which requires only industry and care to be 
made to impart the maximum of fertility to the lower. More¬ 
over a long line of sea-coast (though not well furnished with 
harbours) and an abundant supply of fish, came in aid of the 
advantages of the soil. While the poorer freemen of the 
Grecian cities were enabled to obtain small lots of fertile land 
in the neighbourhood, to be cultivated by their own hands, 
and to provide for the most part their own food and clothing 
—the richer proprietors made profitable use of the more 
distant portions of the territory by means of their cattle, sheep, 
and slaves. 

Of the Grecian towns on this favoured coast, the earliest as 
well as the most prosperous were, Sybaris and Kroton: both 
in the Gulf of Tarentum—both of Achtean origin—and 
conterminous with each other in respect of territory. Krotfin 
was placed not far to the west of the south-eastern extremity 
of the Gulf, called in ancient times the Lakinian cape, and 
ennobled by the temple of the Lakinian Here, which became 
alike venerated and adorned by the Greek resident as well as by 
the passing navigator. One solitary column of the temple, the 
humble remnant of its past magnificence, yet marks the ex¬ 
tremity of this once-celebrated promontory. Sybaris seems to 
have been planted in the year 720 b.c., Krotfin in 710 b.c. : 
Iselikeus was oekist of the former, 1 Myskellus of the latter. This 

1 Strabo, vi. p. 263. Kramer in his new edition of Strabo follows Koray 
in suspecting the correctness of the name ’imAwreir, which certainly departs 
from the usual analogy of Grecian names. Assuming it to he incorrect, 
however, there are no means of rectifying it: Kramer prints — olm<rr))s Jt 
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large Achman emigration seems lo have been connected with 
the previous expulsion of the Achaean population from the more 
southerly region of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, though in 
what precise manner we are not enabled to see. The Achaean 
towns in Peloponnesus appear in later times too inconsiderable 
to furnish emigrants, but probably in the eighth century b.c. their 
population may have been larger. The town of Sybaris was 
planted between two rivers, the Sybaris and the Krathis 1 (the 
name of the latter borrowed from a river of Achaia); the town 
of Krot6n about twenty-five miles distant, on the river rEsarus. 
The primitive settlers of Sybaris consisted in part of Trcezenians, 
who were however subsequently expelled by the more numerous 
Achseans—a deed of violence which was construed by the 
religious sentiment of Antiochus and some other Grecian 
historians, as having drawn down upon them the anger of the 
gods in the ultimate destruction of the city by the Krotoniates. 2 

The fatal contest between these two cities, which ended in 
the ruin of Sybaris, took place in 510 b.c., after the latter 
had subsisted in growing prosperity for 210 years. And the 
astonishing prosperity to which both of them attained is a 
sufficient proof that during most of this period they had 
remained in peace at least, if not in alliance and common 
Achaean brotherhood. Unfortunately, the general fact of 
their great size, wealth and power, is all that we are permitted 
to know. The walls of Sybaris embraced a circuit of fifty 
stadia, or near six miles, while those of Krotdn were even 
larger, comprising little less than twelve miles. 3 A large walled 
circuit was advantageous for sheltering the moveable property 
in the territory around, which was carried in on the arrival 
of an invading enemy. Both cities possessed an extensive 
dominion across the Calabrian peninsula from sea to sea. But 
the territorial range of Sybaris seems to have been greater and 
her colonies wider and more distant—a fact which may perhaps 
explain the smaller circuit of the city. 

The Sybarites were founders of Laus and Skidrus, on the 
Mediterranean Sea in the Gulf of Policastro, and even of the 

ahrijf £ 'Iff ... . ; thus making 'EAiiffir the ethnicon of the 

Achaean town Helilctf. 

There were also legends which connected the foundation of Kroldu with 
H6rakl£s, who was affirmed to have been hospitably sheltered by the epo¬ 
nymous hero Krotfin. H&aklSs was ohtelos at Krotdn: see Ovid, Meta- 
moiph. xv. 1-60; Jamblichus, Vit. Pytbagor. c. 8, p. 30, 0. 9, p. 37, 
ed. Knster. 

J HeTodot. i. 145. 4 Aristot. Polit. v, a, 10. 

3 Strabo, vi. p. 262 j levy, x*iv. 3. 
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more distant Poseidonia—now known by its Latin name of 
Pacstum, as well as by the temples which still remain to decorate 
its deserted site. They possessed twenty-five dependent towns, 
and ruled ovtr four distinct native tribes or nations. What 
these nations were we are not told, 1 but they were probably 
different sections of the CEnotrian name. The Krotoniates 
also reached across 'to the Mediterranean Sea, and founded 
(upon the gulf now called St. Euphemia) the town of Torino, 
and seemingly also that of Lametini. 3 The inhabitants of the 
Epizephyrian Lokri, which was situated in a more southern 
part of Calabria Ultra near the modern town of Gerace, 
extended themselves in like manner across the peninsula. 
They founded ujton the Mediterranean coast the towns of 
Hipponium, Medina, and Mataurum, 3 as well as Mete and 
Itonein, in localities not now exactly ascertained. 

Myskellus of Rhypes in Achaia, the founder of Rrotfin 
under the express indication of the Delphian oracle, is said to 
have thought the site of Sybaris preferable, and to have 
solicited permission from the oracle to plant his colony there, 
but he was admonished to obey strictly the directions first 
given. 4 It is further affirmed that the foundation of Kroton 
was aided by Archias, then passing along the coast with his 
settlers for Syracuse, who is also brought into conjunction in 
a similar manner with the foundation of Lokri: but neither of 
these statements appears chronologically admissible. 

The Italian Lokri (called Epizephyrian, from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Cape Zephyrium) was founded in the year 683 b.c. by 
settlers from the Lokrians—either the Ozolian Lokrians in the 
Krisssean Gulf, or those of Opus on the Eubcean Strait. This 
point was disputed even in antiquity, and perhaps both the 

I Strabo, vi p. 363, v. p. 251; Skymn. Chi. v. 31)4; Herodot. vL si. 

II Stephan. Byz. v. T /iitm — Aafnrrivoi ; Skymn. Chi. 305. 

* Thccyd. v. 5 j Str.iL 1, vi. p 256; Skymn Chi. 307. Stepb. Byz. calls 
Mataurum x6\ts SmeKlas. 

* Herodot. viii. 47, Kporowt^rau, yivos eiiris *A xatol; the date of the 
foundation is given by Dionysius of Halikarnassus (A. R. it 59). 

The oracular commands delivered to Myskellus are found at length in the 
Fragments of Diodorus, published by Mail (Scriptt. Vet. Fragm. x. p. 8): 
compare Zenob. Proverb. Centur. iii. 42. 

Though Myskellus is thus given as the oekist of Krotfin, yet we find a 
Krotomatic coin with the inscription ‘Hpa*x?jr Obotridj (Eckhel, Doctrin. 
Numni. Vet. vol. L p. 172} : the worship of HfirulUes at KrotOn under 
this title is analogous to that of 'AviWay Oikio-tIjJ rail Aufutrlrns at rEgina 
(Pythsenetus ap. bchol. Pindar, Rem. v. 8t), There were various legends 
respecting HSraklis, the Eponyiniu, Kiotun, and I-akinius. Herakleidfe 
PonticU', Fragm. 30, ed. Kbller: Diodor. iv. 245 Ovid, Metamorph. 
xv. t-n. 
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one and the other may have contributed: Euanthus was the 
cekist of the place. 1 The first years of the Epizephyrian Lokri 
are said to have been years of sedition and discord. And the 
vile character which wc hear ascribed to the primitive colonists, 
as well as their perfidious dealing with the natives, are the 
more to be noted, as the Lokrians, of the times both of 
Aristotle and of Polybius, fully believed these statements in 
regard to their own ancestors. 

The original emigrants to Lokri were, according to Aristotle, 
a body of runaway slaves, men-stealc-rs, and adulterers, whose 
only legitimate connexion with an honourable Hellenic root 
arose from a certain number of well-born Lokrian women who 
accompanied them. These women belonged to those select 
families called the Hundred Houses, who constituted what 
may be called the nobility of the Lokrians in Greece Proper, 
and their descendants continued to enjoy a certain rank and 
pre-eminence in the colony, even in the time of Polybius. 
The emigration is said to have been occasioned by disorderly 
intercourse between these noble Lokrian women and their 
slaves—perhaps by intermarriage with persons of inferior station 
where there had existed no recognised connubium; 2 a fact 
referred, by the informants of Aristotle, to the long duration of 
the first Messenian war—the Lokrian warriors having for the 
most part continued in the Messenian territory as auxiliaries of 
the Spartans during the twenty years of that war,® permitting 
themselves only rare and short visits to their homes. This is a 
story resembling that which we shall find in explanation of the 
colony of Tarentum. It comes to us too imperfectly to admit 
of criticism or verification j but the unamiable character of the 
first emigrants is a statement deserving credit, and very unlikely 
to have been invented. Their first proceedings on settling in 
Italy display a perfidy in accordance with the character ascribed 
to them. They found the territory in this southern portion of 
the Calabrian peninsula possessed by native Sikels, who, 
alarmed at their force and afraid to try the hazard of resistance, 

1 Strabo, vi. p. 259. Euantheia, Hyantheia, or CEnntheia, was one of 
the towns of the Qzolian lokrians on the north side of the Krisssean Gulf, 
from which perhaps the emigrants may have departed, carrying with them 
the name and patronage of its eponymous cekist (Plutarch, Quaest. Gra-c. 
c. 15 •, Skylax, p. 14). 

* Polyb. xii. 5, 8, 9 j Dionys. Perieget. v. 365. 

* This fact may connect the foundation of the colony of Lokri with 
Sparta j but the statement of Pausanias (iii. 3, I), that the Spartans in the 
reign of king Polydorus founded both Lokri and KrotOn, seems to belong 
to a different historical conception. 
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agreed to admit them to a participation and joint residence. 
The covenant was concluded and sworn to by both parties 
in the following terms:—“There shall be friendship between 
us, and we will enjoy the land in common, so long as we stand 
upon this earth and have heads upon our shoulders." At the 
time when the oath was taken, the Lokrians had put earth into 
their shoes and concealed heads of garlic upon their shoulders; 
so that when they had divested themselves of these appendages, 
the oath was considered as no longer binding. Availing them¬ 
selves of the first convenient opportunity, they attacked the 
Sikels by surprise and drove them out of the territory, of which 
they thus acquired the exclusive possession. 1 Their first 
establishment was formed upon the headland itself, Cape 
Zephyrium (now Bruzzano). But after three or four years 
the site of the town was moved to an eminence in the neigh¬ 
bouring plain, in which the Syracusans are said to have aided 
them. 3 

In describing the Grecian settlers in Sicily, I have already 
stated that they are to be considered as Greeks with a consider¬ 
able infusion of blood, of habits, and of manners, from the 
native Sikels. The case is the same with the Italiots or Italian 
Greeks, and in respect to these Epizephyrian Lokrians, especially, 
we find it expressly noticed by Polybius. Composed as their 
band was of ignoble and worthless men, not bound together 
by strong tribe-feelings or traditional customs, they were the 
more ready to adopt new practices, as well religious as civil, 8 
from the Sikels. One in particular is noticed by the historian 
—the religious dignity called the Phialephorus or Censer- 
bearer, enjoyed among the native Sikels by a youth of noble 
birth, who performed the duties belonging to it in their 
sacrifices; but the Lokrians, while they identified themselves 
with the religious ceremony and adopted both the name and 
the dignity, altered the sex and conferred it upon one of those 
women of noble blood who constituted the ornament of their 
settlement. Even down to the days of Polybius, some maiden 

1 Polyb. xii. 5-12. 

" Strabo, vi. p. 259. We find that in the accounts given of the found¬ 
ation of Korkyra, ifirotdn, and Lokri, reference is made to the Syracusan 
settlers, either as contemporary in the way of companionship, or as 
auxiliaries; perhaps the accounts ail come from the Syracusan historian 
Antiuchus, who exaggerated the intervention of his own ancestors. 

! “Nil patrium, nisi nomen, habet Romanus alumnus," observes Pro¬ 
pertius (iv. 37) respecting the Romans t repeated with still greater bitter¬ 
ness in the epistle in Sallust from Mithridates to Arsacds (p. 191, Delph. 
cl). The remark is well-applicable to Lokri. 
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descended from one of these select Hundred Houses still 
continued to bear the title and to perform the ceremonial 
duties of Phialephorus. We learn from these statements how 
large a portion of Sikels must have become incorporated as 
dependents in the colony of the Epizephvrian Lokri, and how 
strongly marked was the intermixture of their habits with those 
of the Greek settlers; while the tracing back among them of 
all eminence of descent to a few emigrant women of noble 
birth, is a peculiarity belonging exclusively to their city. 

That a body of colonists, formed of such unpromising 
materials, should have fallen into much lawlessness and disorder, 
is noway surprising; but these mischiefs appear to have become 
so utterly intolerable in the early years of the colony, as to 
force upon every one the necessity of some remedy. Hence 
arose a phenomenon new in the march of Grecian society— 
the first promulgation of written laws. The Epizephyrian 
Lokrians, having applied to the Delphian oracle for some 
healing suggestion under their distress, were directed to make 
laws for themselves; 1 and received the ordinances of a shepherd 
named Zaleukus, which he professed to have learnt from the 
goddess Athfing in a dream. His laws are said to have been 
put in writing and promulgated in 664 B.C., forty years earlier 
than those of Drako at Athens. 

That these first of all Grecian written laws were few and 
simple, we may be sufficiently assured. The only fact certain 
respecting them is their extraordinary rigour: 2 * * * * * they seem to 
have enjoined the application of the lex talionis as a punishment 
for personal injuries. In this general character of his laws, 
Zaleukus was the counterpart of Drako. But so little was 
certainly known, and so much falsely asserted, respecting him, 
that Timaeus the historian went so far as to call in question his 
real existence 8 —against the authority not only of Ephorus, but 

1 Aristot. ap. Schol. Pindar. Oiyrap. x. 17. 

2 Proverb. Zenob. Centur. iv. 20. ZaKeixov yipos, fri r&v iroripuy. 

8 Strabo, vi. p. *591 Skymnus Chius, v. 313 3 Cicero de Legg. ii. 6, 

and Epist. ad Atticum. vi. 1. _ 

Heyne, Opuscula, vol. it, Epimetrum ii. p< 60-683 Goller ad Timaei 

Fragment, p. 220-259. Bentley (on the Epistles of Pimlaris, ch. xii. p. 

274) seems to countenance, without adequate reason, the doubt of 
Times us about the existence of Zaleukus. But the statement of Ephorus, 

that Zaleukus had collected his ordinances from the Krelan, Laconian, and 
Areiopagitic customs, when contrasted with the simple and far more 
credible statement above-cited from Aristotle, shows how loose were the 
affirmations respecting the Lokrfan lawgiver (ap- Strabo, vi. p. s6o). 
Other statements also concerning Wm, alluded to by Aristotle (Politic, ii, 
q, 3), were distinctly at variance with chronology. 
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also of Aristotle and Theophrastus. The laws must have 
remained however, for a long time, formally unchanged; for 
so great was the aversion of the Lokrians, we are told, to any 
now law. that the man who ventured to propose one appeared 
in public with a rope round his neck, which was at once 
tightened if he failed to convince the assembly of the necessity 
of iris proposition. 1 Of the government of the Epizephyrian 
Lnkri we know only that in later times it included a great 
council of 1000 members, and a chief executive magistrate 
called Kosmnpolis; it is spoken of also as strictly and carefully 
administered. 

The date of Rhegium (Reggio), separated from the territory 
of the Epizephyrian Lokri by the river Halex, must have been 
not only earlier than Lokri, but even earlier than Svbaris—if 
the statement of Antiochus be correct, that the colonists were 
joined by those Messenians, who, prior to the first Messenian 
war, were anxious to make reparation to the Spartans for the 
outrage offered to the Spartan maidens at the temple of Artemis 
Limnatis, but were overborne by their countrymen and forced 
into exile. A different version however is given by Pausanias 
of this migration of Messenians to Rhegium, yet still admitting 
the fact of such migration at the close of the first Messenian 
war, which would place the foundation of the city earlier than 
720 b.c. —Though Rhegium was a Chalkidic colony, yet a 
portion of its inhabitants seem to have been undoubtedly of 
Messenian origin, and amongst them Anaxilas, despot of the 
town between 500-470 b.c., who traced his descent through 
two centuries to a Messenian emigrant named Alkidamidas. 3 
The celebrity and power of Anaxilas, just at the time when the 
ancient history of the Greek towns was beginning to be set 
forth in prose and with some degree of system, caused the 
Messenian element in the population of Rhegium to be noticed 
prominently. But the town was essentially Chalkidic, connected 
by colonial sisterhood with the Chalkidic settlements in Sicily 
—Zankle, Naxos, Katana, and Leontini. The original emigrants 
departed from Chalkis, as a tenth of the citizens consecrated 
by vow to Apollo in consequence of famine; and the directions 
of the god, as well as the invitation of the Zanklteans, guided 
their course to Rhegium. The town was flourishing, and 

Charondas, the lawgiver of the Chalkidic towns in Italy and Sicily, as 
far as we can judge amidst much confusion of testimony, seems to belong 
to an age much later than Zalaikus : I shall speak of him hereafter, 

1 Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. p. 744; Polyb. xii, 10, 

* Strabo, vi. p. 257} Fausan. fv, at 2, 
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acquired a considerable number of dependent villages around, 1 
inhabited doubtless by cultivators of the indigenous population. 
But it seems to have been often at variance with the contermin¬ 
ous Lokrians, and received one severe defeat, in conjunction 
with the Tarentines, which will be hereafter recounted. 

Between Lcikri and the I.akinian cape were situated the 
Achcean colony of Kaulonia, and Sky 1 ledum; the latter 
seemingly included in the domain of Kroton, though pretend¬ 
ing to have been originally founded by Menestheus, the leader 
of the Athenians at the siege of Troy: I’etilia, also, a hill- 
fortress north-west of the Lakinian cape, as well as Makalln, 
both comprised in the territory of Krot6n, were affirmed to 
have been founded by Philoktetes. Along all this coast of the 
Gulf of Tarentum, there were various establishments ascribed 
to the heroes of the Trojan war -—Epeius, Philoktetes, Nestor 
—or to their returning troops. Of these establishments, 
probably the occupants had been small, miscellaneous, un¬ 
acknowledged bands of Grecian adventurers, 3 who assumed to 
themselves the most honourable origin which they could 
imagine, and who became afterwards absorbed into the larger 
colonial establishments which followed; the latter adopting 
and taking upon themselves the heroic worship of Philoktetes 
or other warriors from Troy, which the prior emigrants had 
begun. 

During the flourishing times of Sybaris and Kroton, it seems 
that these two great cities divided the whole length of the 
coast of the Tarentine Gulf, from the spot now called Rocca 
Imperiale down to the south of the Lakinian cape. Between 
the point where the dominion of Sybaris terminated on the 
Tarentine side, and Tarentum itself, there were two consider¬ 
able Grecian settlements—Siris, afterwards called Heralcleia, 
and Metapontium. The fertility and attraction of the territory 
of Siris, with its two rivers, Akiris and Siris, were well known 
even to the poet Archilochus 4 (660 B.C.), but we do not know 
the date at which it passed from the indigenous Chonians or 
Chaonians into the hands of Greek settlers. A citizen of 
Siris is mentioned among the suitors for the daughter of the 

1 Strabo, vi. p, 25S. Itrxwrc Si fid\«rra ii rav ‘Pnytvwr *<&*», tot 
TctptomiSas &c. 

8 Strabo, vi. p. 263 ; Aristot. Mirab. Ausc. c. 106 j Athens. xii. p. 
523. It is to these reputed Rhodian companions of Tlgpolemus before 
Troy, that the allusion in Strabo refers, to Rhodian occupants near 
Sybaris (sdv. p. 65s). 

* See Mannert, Geographic, part ix. b. 9, ch, it, p. 234. 

4 Archiloch. Prawn. 17, ed. Schneidewin. 
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Sikyonian Kleisthencs (580 -560 n.c.). AVe are told that some 
Kolophonian fugitives, emigrating to escape the dominion of 
the Lydian kings, attacked and possessed themselves of the 
spot, giving to it the name Polieion. The Chunians of Siris 
ascribed to themselves a Trojan origin, exhibiting a wooden 
image of the Ilian Athene, which they affirmed to have been 
brought away by their fugitive ancestors after the capture of 
Troy. When the town was stormed by the Ionians, many of 
the inhabitants clung to this relic for protection, but were 
dragged away and slain by the victors, 1 whose sacrilege was 
supposed to have been the cause that their settlement was not 
durable. At the time of the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, the 
fertile territory of Siritis was considered as still open to be 
colonised; for the Athenians, when their affairs appeared 
desperate, had this scheme of emigration in reserve as a possible 
resource; 2 and there were inspired declarations from some of 
the contemporary prophets which encouraged them to under¬ 
take it. At length, after the town of Thurii had been founded 
by Athens, in the vicinity of the dismantled Sybaris, the 
Thurians tried to possess themselves of the Siritid territory, 
but were opposed by the Tarentines. 8 According to the 
compromise concluded between them, Tarentum was recognised 
as the metropolis of the colony, but joint possession was 
allowed both to Tarentines and Thurians. The former trans¬ 
ferred the site of the city, under the new name Herakleia, to a 
spot three miles from the sea, leaving Siris as the place of 
maritime access to it.* 

About twenty-five miles eastward of Siris on the coast of 
the Tarentine Gulf was situated Metapontium, a Greek town 
which was affirmed by some to draw its origin from the 
Pylian companions of Nestor—by others, from the Phokian 
warriors of Epeius, on their return from Troy. The proofs of 
the former were exhibited in the worship of the Neleid heroes, 
—the proofs of the latter in the preservation of the reputed 

1 Ilerodot. vi. 127; Strabo, vi. p. 263. The name Polieion seems to 
be read IlXeioy in Aristot. Mirab. Auscult. 106. 

Niebuhr assigns this Kolophonian settlement of Siris to the reign of 
Gyg&i in Lydia; for which I know no other evidence except the state¬ 
ment that Gyges took rav RoKcupuvtuv rli itrrv (Herodot. i. 14); but this 
is no proof that the inhabitants then emigrated ; for Kolophfln was a very 
flourishing and prosperous city afterwards. 

Jiutin (xx. 2) gives a case of sacrilegious massacre committed near the 
statue of Athene at Siris, which appears to be totally different from the 
tale respecting the Kolophonians. 

* Hcrodot. viii. 62. * Strabo, vi. p. 264. 

4 Strabo, vi. p. 264. 
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identical tools with which Epeius had constructed the Trojan 
horse. 1 Metapontium was planted on the territory of the 
Choni.'tns or Ginotrians, hut the first colony is said to have 
been destroyed by an attack of the Samnites, 2 at what period 
W'e do not know. It had been founded by some Achaean 
settlers—under the direction of the oekist Daulius, despot of 
the Phokian Krissa, and invited by the inhabitants of Sybaris 
—who feared that the place might be appropriated by the 
neighbouring Tarentines, colonists from Sparta and hereditary 
enemies in Peloponnesus of the Achaean race. Before the 
new settlers arrived, however, the place seems to have been 
already appropriated by the Tarentines; for the Achaean Leu- 
kippus only obtained their permission to land by a fraudulent 
promise, and after all had to sustain a forcible struggle both 
with them and with the neighbouring CEnotrians, which was 
compromised by a division of territory. The fertility of the 
Metapontine territory was hardly less celebrated than that of 
the Siritid. 3 * * * * * 9 

Farther eastward of Metapontium, again at the distance of 
about twenty-five miles, was situated the great city of Taras 
or Tarentum, a colony from Sparta founded after the first 
Messenian war, seemingly about 707 B.c. The cekist Phalan- 
thus, said to have been an Herakieid, was placed at the head 
of a body of Spartan emigrants—consisting principally of some 
citizens called Epeunaktce and of the youth called Parthenise, 
who had been disgraced by their countrymen on account of 
their origin and were on the point of breaking out into re¬ 
bellion. It was out of the Messenian war that this emigration 

1 Strabo, /. c. ; Justin, xx. 2; Velleius Paterc. i. I; Aristot. Mirab. 
Anscult. c. 108. This story respecting the presence anti implements of 

Epeius may have arisen through the Phoeion settlers horn Krissa. 

9 The words of Strabo —iitpcwitrOri 8’ uvb 5 ov <mav (vi. p. 264) can 
hardly be connected with the immediately following narrative which he 
gives out of Antiochus, respecting the revival of the place by new Achcean 

settlers, invited by the Achaeans of Sybaris. For the latter place was 
reduced to impotence in 510 B.c. : invitations by the Achaeans of Sybaris 
must therefore be anterior to that date. If Daulius despot of Krissa is to 
he admitted as the cekist of Metapontium, the plantation of it must be 

placed early in the first half of the sixth century B.C. ; but there is great 

difficulty in admitting the extension of Samnite conquests to the Gulf of 

Tarentum at so early a period as this. I therefore construe the words of 
Antiochus os referring to the original settlement of Metapontium by the 

Greeks, not to the revival of the town after its destruction by the Samnites. 

9 Strabo, /. t. ; Stephanas Byz. (v. Miraxivriav) identifies Metapontium 
and Siris in a perplexing manner. 

Livy (xxv. 15) recognises Metapontium as Achcean: compare Heyne, 
Opuscula, vol. in, Prolus. xii. p. 207. 
vni iv. 


a 
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is stated to have arisen, in a manner analogous to that which 
has been stated respecting the Epizephyrian Lokrians. The 
Lacedaemonians, before entering Messenia to carry on the war, 
had made a vow not to return until they should have com¬ 
pleted the conquest; a Vow in which it appears that some 
of them declined to take part, standing altogether aloof from 
the expedition. When the absent soldiers returned after 
many years of absence consumed in the war, they found a 
numerous progeny which had been born to their wives and 
daughters during the interval, from intercourse with those 
(Epounaktje) who had stayed at home. The Epeunaktre were 
punished by being degraded to the rank and servitude of 
Helots; the children thus born, called Partheniae, 1 were also 
cut off from all the rights of citizenship, and held in dishonour. 
But the parties punished were numerous enough to make 
themselves formidable, and a conspiracy was planned among 
them intended to break out at the great religious festival of 
the Hyakinthia, in the temple of the Amyklcean Apollo. 
Phalanthus was the secret chief of the conspirators, who agreed 
to commence their attack upon the authorities at the moment 
when he should put on his helmet. The leader, however, 
never intending that the scheme should be executed, betrayed 
it beforehand, stipulating for the safety of all those implicated 
in it. At the commencement of the festival, when the multi¬ 
tude were already assembled, a herald was directed to proclaim 
aloud that Phalanthus would not on that day put on his helmet 
—a proclamation which at once revealed to the conspirators 
that they were betrayed. Some of them sought safety in 
flight, others assumed the posture of suppliants; but they 
were merely detained in confinement, with assurance of safety, 
while Phalanthus was sent to the Delphian oracle to ask 
advice respecting emigration. He is said to have inquired 
whether he might be permitted to appropriate the fertile plain 
of Sikyon, but the Pythian priestess emphatically dissuaded 
him, and enjoined him to conduct his emigrants to Satyrium 
and Tarentum, where he would be “a mischief to the 
lapygians." Phalanthus obeyed, and conducted the detected 
conspirators as emigrants to the Tarentine Gulf, 3 which he 

1 X’arthenii-, i. t. children of virgins: the description given by Varro of 
the Illyrian virgines illustrates this phrase;—“Quas virgines ibi appellant, 
nonnunquam annorum tx, quibus mos eoram non denegavit, ante nuptias 
ut snecumberent quihus veilent, et incomitatis ut vagan liceret, et libsros 
Aahere.” (Varro, De Re Rustic^, iL ro, 9.) 

1 For this story respecting the foundation of Tarentum, see Strabo, vL 
p. ayS-aSo (who gives the versions both of Antiochas and Ephorus) j 
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reached a few years after the foundation of Sybaris and Kroton 
fay the Achseans, According to Ephorus, he found these 
prior emigrants at war with the natives, aided them in the 
contest, and received in return their aid to accomplish in’s 
own settlement. But this can hardly have consisted with 
the narrative of Antiochus, who represented the Achteans 
of Sybaris as retaining even in their colonies the hatred 
against the Dorian name which they had contracted in 
Peloponnesus. 1 Antiochus stated that Phalanthus and his 
colonists were received in a friendly manner by the in¬ 
digenous inhabitants and allowed to establish their new town 
in tranquillity. 

If such was really the fact, it proves that the native in¬ 
habitants of the soil must have been of purely inland habits, 
making no use of the sea either fur commerce or for fishery, 
otherwise they would hardly have relinquished such a site as 
that of Tarentum—which, white favourable and productive 
even in regard to the adjoining laud, was with respect to sea- 
advantages without a parallel in Grecian Italy. 2 It was the 
only spot in the Gulf which possessed a perfectly safe and 
convenient harbour. A spacious inlet of the sea is there 
formed, sheltered by an isthmus and an outlying peninsula so 
as to leave only a narrow entrance. This inlet, still known as 
the Mare Piccolo, though its shores and the adjoining tongue 
of land appear to have undergone much change, affords at the 
present day a constant, inexhaustible, and varied supply of 
fish, especially of shell-fish ; which furnish both nourishment 
and employment to a large proportion among the inhabitants 
of the contracted modem Taranto, just as they once served 
the same purpose to the numerous, lively, and jovial population 
of the mighty Tarentum. The concentrated population of 
fishermen formed a predominant element in the character of 

Tustin, iii, 4; Diodorus, xv. 66 ; Excexpta Vatican, lib. vii.-x., ed. Mail, 
Fr. 12; Servius ad Virgil. rEncid. iii. 551. 

There are several points of difference between Antiochus, Ephorus and 
Servius; the story given in the text follows the former. 

The statement of Hesychius (v. TlapStveTai) seems on the whole some¬ 
what more intelligible than that given by Strabo— Oi icarh rlv MmvitvumAv 
rite/iov aiiTois yty6/uvoi Ik twv Bepmalvter (col of ovetciifr n \d$pn 
ytwii/xtvoi iratttr. Justin translates Partbenisc, Spirit. 

The local eponymous heroes Taras and Satyrus ifrom Satyrium) were 
celebrated anti worshipped among the Tarentines. See Cicero, Verr. iv, 
60, 13; Servius ad Vitg. Georg, u, 197 ; Zumpt. ap, Orelli, Onomasticon 
Tullian. ii. p. 570. 

1 Compare Strabo, vi. p. 264 and p. 280. 

* Strabo, vi p. 278; Folyb. x. r. 
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the Tarentine democracy. 1 Tarentum was just on the borders 
of the country originally known as Italy, within which Hero¬ 
dotus includes it, while Antiochus considers it in Iapygia, and 
regards Metapontium as the last Greek town in Italy. 

Its immediate neighbours were the Iapygians, who, under 
various subdivisions of name and dialect, seem to have 
occupied the greater part of south-eastern Italy, including the 
peninsula denominated after them (yet sometimes also called 
the Salentine), between the Adriatic and the Tarentine Gulf,— 
and who are even stated at one time to have occupied some 
territory on the south-east of that Gulf, near the site of Kroton. 
The lapvgian name appears to have comprehended Messapians, 
Salentincs, and Kalabrians ; according to some even Peuketians 

1 Juvenal, Sat. vi. 297. •' Atque coronatum et petulans madidumque 

Tarvntain compare Plato, Legg. i. p. 637 ; and Horat. Satir. ii. 4, 34. 
A 1 isti.t. Pr-Iit. iv. 4, I. of i\uts t* Tdpeu'ri ical Rv(avTltp. “Tarentina 
mlrea,” Varro, Fragm. p. 301, ed. Biponr. 

To illustrate this remark of Aristotle on the fishermen of Tarentum as 
the predominant class in the democracy, I transcribe a passage from Mr. 
Keppel Ci aven’s Tour in the Southern Provinces of Naples, ch. x. p. 182: 
—“ Swinburne give- a list of ninety-three different sorts of shell-fish which 
are found in the Gulf of Taranto; but more especially in the Mare Piccolo. 
Among these, in ancient times, the mure* and purpura ranked foremost in 
value ; in our degenerate days the muscle and oyster seem to have usurped 
a pre-eminence as acknowledged but less dignified ; hut there are numerous 
other tribes held in proportionate estimation for their exquisite flavour, and 
as greedily sought for during their respective seasons. The appetite for 
shell-fish of all .-orts, which seems peculiar to the natives of these regions, 
is such as to appear exaggerated to a foreigner, accustomed to consider 
only a few of them as eatable. This taste exist- at Taranto, if possible, 
in a stronger degree than in any other part of the kingdom, and accounts for 
the comparatively large revenue which government draws from this particular 
branch of commerce. The Mare Piccolo is divided into several portions, 
which are let to different societies, who thereby became the only privileged 
fishermen; the lower classes are almost all employed by these corporations, 
as every revolving season of the year affords occupation for them, so that 
nature herself seems to have afforded the exclusive trade most suited to the 
inhabitants of Taranto. Both seas abound with varieties of testacea, but 
the inner gulf (the Mare Piccolo) is esteemed most favourable to their 
growth and flavour; the sandy bed is literally blackened by the muscles 
that cover it} the boats that glide over its surface are laden with them ; 
they emboss the rocks that border the strand, and appear equally abundant 
on the shore, piled up in heaps. 1 ’ Mr. Craven goes on to illustrate still 
further the wonderful abundance of this fishery ; but that which has been 
already transcribed, while it illustrates the above-noticed remark of 
Aristotle, will at the same time help to explain the prosperity and physical 
abundance of the ancient Tarentum. 

For an elaborate account of the state of cultivation, especially of the 
olive, near the degenerate modem Taranto, see the Travels of M. de Salis 
Marschlms in the Kingdom of Naples (translated by Aufrere, London, 
I79l)i wet. K, pp. 82-107, 163-178. 
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and Daunians, as far along the Adriatic as Mount Garganus 
or Drion: Skvlax notices in his lime (about 360 b.c.) five 
different tongues in the country which he calls Iapygia. 1 The 
Messapians and Salentines are spoken of as immigrants from 
ICrete, akin to the Minoian or primitive Kretans; and we find 
a national genealogy which recognises Iapyx son of Dredalus, 
an immigrant from Sicily. But the story told to Herodotus 
was, that the Kretan soldiers who had accompanied Minos in 
his expedition to recover Daedalus from Kamikus in Sicily, 
were on their return home cast away on the shores of Iapygia, 
and became the founders of Hyria and other Messapian towns 
in the interior of the country. 2 Brundusium also, or Brentesion 
as the Greeks called it, 2 inconsiderable in the days of Hero¬ 
dotus, but famous in the Roman times afterwards as the most 
frequented sea port for voyaging to Epirus, was a Messapian 
town. The native language spoken by the Iapygian Messapians 
was a variety of the Oscan: the Latin poet Ennius, a native of 
Rudise in the Iapygian peninsula, spoke Greek, Latin, and 
Oscan, and even deduced his pedigree from the ancient 
national prince or hero Messapus. 4 

We are told that during the lifetime of Phalanthus, the 
Tarentine settlers gained victories over the Messapians and 
Peuketians, which they commemorated afterwards by votive 
offerings at Delphi—and that they even made acquisitions at 
the expense of the inhabitants of Brundusium 5 —a statement 
difficult to believe, if we look to the distance of the latter 
place, and to the circumstance that Herodotus even in his time 
names it only as a harbour. Phalanthus too, driven into exile, 
is said to have found a hospitable reception at Brundusium 


1 Skylax does not mention at all the name of Italy; he gives to the 
whole coast, from Rhegium to Poseidnnia on the Mediterranean, and from 
the same point to the limit between Thurii and Herakleia on the Gulf of 
Tarentum, the name of Lucania (c. 12, 13). From this point he extends 
Iapygia to the Mount Drion or Garganus, so that he includes not only 
Metapontium, hut also Herakleia in Iapygia. 

Antiochus draws the line between Italy and Iapygia at the extremity of 
the Metapontine territory; comprehending Metapontium in Italy, and 
Tarentum in Iapygia (Antiochus, Frag. 6, ed. Didot; ap. Strabo, vi. 
P- 234}. 

Herodotus however speaks not only of Metapontium, but also of 
Tarentum, as being in Italy (i. 24; iii. 136; iv. 15). 

2 Herodot. vii. 170; Pliny, H. N. iii. r6 ; Athence. xii. p. 523 i Servius 
ad Virgil. Alneid. viii. 9. 

* Ilerodot. iv. 09. 

4 Servius ad Virgil. iEneid. vii. 691. Polybius distinguishes lapygians 
from Messapians (ii. 24). 

* Pausanios, x. 10, 3; x. 13, 3; Strabo, vi. p. 282 j Justin, iii. 4. 
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and to have died there. Of the history of Tarentum, how¬ 
ever, during the first 330 years of its existence, we possess no 
details. We have reason to believe that it partook in the 
general prosperity of the Italian Greeks during those two 
centuries, though remaining inferior both to Sybaris and to 
Kroton. About the year 510 b.c., these two latter republics 
went to war, and Sybaris was nearly destroyed] while in the 
subsequent half-century the Krotoniates suffered the terrible 
defeat of Sagra from the Lokrians, and the Tarentines ex¬ 
perienced an equally ruinous defeat from the Iapygian Messa- 
pians. From these reverses, however, the Tarentines appear 
to have recovered more completely than the Krotoniates; for 
the former stand first among the Italiots or Italian Greeks, 
from the year 400 b.c. down to the supremacy of the Romans, 
and made better head against the growth of the Lucanians and 
Bruttians of the interior. 

Such were the chief cities of the Italian Greeks from 
Tarentum on the upper sea to Poseidonia on the lower ; and 
if we take them during the period preceding the ruin of 
Sybaris (in 510 b.c.), they will appeared to have enjoyed a 
degree of prosperity even surpassing that of the Sicilian Greeks. 
The dominion of Sybaris, Krotbn, and Lokri extended across 
the peninsula from sea to sea. The mountainous regions of 
the interior of Calabria were held in amicable connexion with 
the cities and cultivators in the plain and valley near the sea— 
to the reciprocal advantage of both. The petty native tribes 
of CEnotrians, Sikels, or Italians properly so-called, were 
partially hellenised, and brought into the condition of village 
cultivators and shepherds dependent upon Sybaris and its 
fellow-cities ; a portion of them dwelling in the town, probably, 
as domestic slaves of the rich men, but most of them remaining 
in the country region as serfs, Penestm, or coloni, intermingled 
with Greek settlers, and paying over parts of their produce to 
Greek proprietors. 

But this dependence, though accomplished in the first 
instance by force, was yet not upheld exclusively by force. It 
was to a great degree the result of an organised march of life, 
and of more productive cultivation brought within their reach 
—of new wants, both created and, supplied—of temples, 
festivals, ships, walls, chariots, &c., which imposed upon the 
imagination of the rude landsmen and shepherds. Against 
mere force the natives could have found shelter in the un¬ 
conquerable forests and ravines of the Calabrian Apennines, 
and in that vast mountain region of the Sila, lying immediately 
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behind the plains of Sybaris, where even the French army with 
its excellent organisation in 1S07 found so much difficulty in 
reaching the bandit villagers. 1 It was not by arms alone, hut 
by arms and arts combined—a mingled influence, such as 
enabled imperial Rome to subdue the fierceness of the rude 
Germans and Britons—that the Sybarites and Krotoniat.es 
acquired and maintained their ascendency over the natives of 
the interior. The shepherd of the banks of the river Sybaris 
or Krathis not only found a new exchangeable value for his 
cattle and other produce, becoming familiar with better diet and 
clothing and improved cultivation of the olive and the vine— 
but he was also enabled to display his prowess, if strong and 
brave, in the public games at the festival of the Lakinian 
Here, or even at the Olympic games in Peloponnesus. 51 It 
is thus that we have to explain the extensive dominion, the 
great population, and the wealth and luxury of the Sybarites 
and Krotoniates—a population of which the incidental reports 
as given in figures are not trustworthy, but which we may 
well believe to have been very numerous. The native 
OEnotrians, while unable to combine in resisting Greek force, 
were at the same time less widely distinguished from the 
Greeks in race and language, than the Oscans of Middle Italy, 
and therefore more accessible to Greek pacific influences; 
while the Oscan race seem to have been both fiercer in 
repelling the assaults of tire Greeks, and more intractable as 
to their seductions. The Iapygians were not modified by the 
neighbourhood of Tarentum in the same degree as the tribes 
adjoining to Sybaris and Krot6n by their contact with those 
cities. The dialect of Tarentum, 8 as well as of Herakleia, 
though a marked Doric, admitted many local peculiarities; 
and the farces of the Tarentine poet Rhinthon, like the 

1 See a description of the French military operations in these almost 
inaccessible regions, contained in a valuable publication by a French 
general officer, on service in that country for three years, 1 Calabria during 
a military residence of three years,’ London, 183a, Letter «. p. 201. 

The whole picture of Calabria contained in this volume is both inter¬ 
esting and instructive: military operations had never before been carried 
on, probably, in the mountains of the Sila. 

s See Theokritus, Idyll, iv. 6-35, which illustrates the point here stated. 

* Suidas, v. 'P Ifiay ; Stephan. Byz. v. Tapas : compare Bernhardy, 
Grundriss der Romischen Litteratur, Abschnitt it pt. 2, pp. 185, 186, 
about the analogy of these ipKvaites of Rhinthon with the native Italic 
Mimes. 

The dialect of the other cities of Italic Greece is veiy little known : the 
ancient Inscription of Betilia is Doric: see Ahrens, De Dialecto DoricS, 
sect. 40, p. 418. 
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Syracusan Fophron, seem to brave blended the Hellenic with 
the Italic in language as well as in character. 

About the year 560 B.c., the time of the accession of 
Peiustiatus at Athens, the close of what may properly be 
called the first period of Grecian history, Sybaris and Kroton 
were at the maximum of their power, which each maintained 
for half a century afterwards, until the fatal dissension between 
them. We are told that the Sybarites in that final contest 
inarched against Kroton with an army of 300,000 men. 
Fabulous as this number doubtless is, we cannot doubt that 
for an irruption of this kind into an adjoining territory, their 
large body of semi-hellenised native subjects might be mustered 
in prodigious force. The few statements which have reached 
us respecting them, touch, unfortunately, upon little more than 
their luxury, fantastic self-indulgence, and extravagant indo¬ 
lence, for which qualities they have become proverbial in 
modern times as well as in ancient. Anecdotes illustrating 
these qualities were current, and served more than one 
purpose in antiquity. The philosopher recounted them in 
order to discredit and denounce the character which they 
exemplified: while among gay companies, “Sybaritic tales,” 
or talcs respecting sayings and doings of ancient Sybarites, 
formed a separate and special class of excellent stories to be 
told simply for amusement 1 —with which view witty romancers 
multiplied them indefinitely. It is probable that the Pytha¬ 
gorean philosophers (who belonged originally to Krotfin, but 
maintained themselves permanently as a philosophical sect in 
Italy and Sicily, with a strong tinge of ostentatious asceticism 
and mysticism), in their exhortations to temperance and in 
their denunciations of luxurious habits, might select by pre¬ 
ference examples from Sybaris, the ancient enemy of the 
Krotoniates, to point their moral; and that the exaggerated 
reputation of the city thus first became the subject of common 
talk throughout the Grecian world. For little could be 
actually known of Sybaris in detail, since its humiliation dates 

1 Aristoph. Vesp. 1260. Ahmnrwtr ysKbiav, 5) SvffapiriteiSv. What is 
meant by Suffapmxbv yexbtov is badly explained by the Scholiast, but is 
perfectly well illustrated by Aristophanfe himselfin subsequent verses of the 
same play (1427-1436)1 where Fhilokleon tells two good stories respecting 
“ a Sybaritan man," and a “ woman in Sybaris: ” 'Avijo 2t>j8ap(njj lfcrttr*v 
if ipnarras, Si c, — tr "£v$£pti yvrfi Tort Kortof 1 Ixfvov, Si C. 

These Svfrtpem y/urra are as old as Epicharmus, whose mind was 
much imbued with the Pythagorean philosophy. See Etymolog. Magn, 
2v0aptC*‘r- /Elian amused himself also with the Itrroplai Svffapirucaf (V. 
H. xiv. 20}: compare Hesychiua- Soffaptrucal \£yoi, and Suidas, hvftaperwus. 
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from the first commenccnunt of Grecian contemporaneous 
history. Hekatoeus of Miletus may perhaps have visited it in 
its full splendour, but even Herodotus knew it only by past 
report; and the principal anecdotes respecting it are cited 
from authors considerably later than him, who follow the tone 
of thought so common in antiquity, in ascribing the ruin of 
the Sybarites to their overweening corruption and luxury. 1 

Making allowance, however, for exaggeration on all these 
accounts, there can be no reason to doubt that Sybaris, in 
560 b.c., was one of the most wealthy, populous, and powerful 
cities of the Hellenic name; and that it also presented both 
comfortable abundance among the mass of the citizens, arising 
from the easy attainment of fresh lots of fertile land, and ex¬ 
cessive indulgences among the rich—to a degree forming 
marked contrast with Hellas Proper, of which Herodotus 
characterised Poverty as the foster-sister. 2 The extraordinary 
productiveness of the neighbouring territory—alleged by Varro, 
in his time, when the culture must have been much worse than 
it had been under the old Sybaris, to yield an ordinary crop of 
a hundred-fold, 3 and extolled by modem travellers even in its 

1 Thus Herodotus (vi. 127) informs us that at the time when KleUthcnes 
of Siky6n invited from all Greece suitors of proper dignity for the hand of 
his daughter, Smindyrides of Sybaris came among the number, “the 
nv'St delicate and luxurious man ever known ” (eirl-xXMoTov SI) xS-iSps eh 
iyiip htlKero —Herodot. vi. 127), and Sybaris was at that time (B.c. 5S0- 
560) in its greatest prosperity. In Chatuteleon, Timceus, and other writers 
subsequent to Aristotle, greater details were given. Smindyrides was said 
to have taken with him to the marriage 1000 domestic servants, fishermen, 
bird-catchers, and cooks f A theme. vL 271 ; xii. 541). The details of 
Sybaritic luxury, given in Athenseus, are chiefly borrowed from writers of 
this post-Aristotelian age—HeraklcidSs of Fontus, Fhylarchus, Klearchus, 
Tim otis (Athena, xii. 519-522). The best-authenticated of all the 
examples of Sybaritic wealth is the splendid figured garment, fifteen cubits 
in length, which Alkimenes the Sybarite dedicated as a votive offering in 
the timple of the Laltinian Here. Dionysius of Syracuse plundered that 
temple, got possession of the garment, and is said to have sold it to the 
Carthaginians for the price of 120 talents: Polemon the Periegetes seems 
lo have seen it at Cartilage (Aristot. Mirab. Ausc. 96; Atbenae. xii. 541). 
Whether the price be correctly stated, we are not in a situation to determine. 

* Herodot. vii. 102. rjj 'EXhiSt vev!r\ piv ale! tears aivrpoipis Ictti. 

3 Varro, De Re Rnsticd, i. 44. “In Sybaritano dicunt etiam cum 
centesimo redire solitum." The land of the Italic Greeks stands first for 
wheaten bread and beef; that of Syracuse for pork and cheese (Hermippus 
ap. Athens, i. p. 27): about the excellent wheat of Italy, compare 
Sophokles, Triptolem. Frag. 529, ed. Dindorf. 

Theophrastus dwells upon the excellence of the land near Mylce, in the 
territory of the Sicilian Messend, which produced (according to him) thirty- 
fold (Hist. Riant, ix. 2, 8, p. 259, ed. Schneid.). This affords some 
measure of comparison both for the real excellence of the ancient Sybaritan 

o *» 
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present yet more neglected culture—lias been already touched 
upon. The river Krathis—.'till the most considerable river of 
that region—at a time when there was an industrious popula¬ 
tion to keep it- wat&r-coutse in order, would enable the exten¬ 
sive fields of Sybaris to supply abundant nourishment for a 
population larger perhaps than any other Grecian city could 
parallel. but though nature was thus bountiful, industry, good 
management, and well-ordered government were required to 
turn her bounty to account: where these are wanting, later 
experience of the same territory shows that its inexhaustible 
capacities may exist in vain. That luxury, which Grecian 
moralists denounced in the leading Sybarites between 560 
and 510 U.C., was the result of acquisitions vigorously and in¬ 
dustriously pushed, and kept together by an orderly central 
force, during a century and a half that the colony had existed. 
Though the Troezenian settlers who formed a portion of the 
original emigrants had been expelled when the Achmans became 
more numerous, yet we are told that, on the whole, Sybaris was 
liberal in the reception of new immigrants to the citizenship, 1 
and that this was one of the causes of its remarkable advance. 
Of these additional comers we may presume that many went to 
form its colonies on the Mediterranean Sea, and some to settle 
both among its four dependent inland nations and its twenty- 
five subject towns. Five thousand horsemen, we are told, 
clothed in showy attire, formed the processional march in 
certain Sybaritic festivals—a number which is best appreciated 
by comparison with the fact, that the knights or horsemen of 
Athens in her best days did not exceed 1200, The Sybaritic 
horses, if we are to believe a story purporting to come from 
Aristotle, were taught to move to the sound of the flute; 

territory, and for the estimation in which it was held: its estimated produce 
being more than three times that of Mylje. 

See in Mr. Keppel Craven’s Tour in the Southern Provinces of Naples 
(chapters xi. xii. p. 212-21S), the description of the rich and productive plain 
of the Krathis (in the mid't of which stood the ancient Sybaris), extending 
ahont sixteen miles from Cnssann to Corigliano, and about twelve milts 
from the former town to the sea Compare also the picture of the same 
country in the -work by a French officer referred to in a previous note, 
'Calabria during a military residence of three years,’ London, 1832, 
Letter xxii. p. 219-226. 

Hekattcus (c. 39, ed. Klatisen) calls Cosa— Kitroo, wikis OMrpuv ir 
pimeyala. Cosa is considered to be identical, seemingly on good grounds, 
with the modem Cassano (Catsar, Bell. Civ. iii. 22): assuming this to be 
correct, there must have been an CEnotrian dependent town within eight 
miles of the ancient city of Sybaris. 

1 Diodor. xii. 9 . 
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and the garments of these wealthy citizens were composed 
of the finest wool from Miletus in Ionia 1 —the Tart-mine 
wool not having then acquired the distinguished renown 
which it possessed five centuries afterwards towards the close 
of the Roman republic. Next to the great abundance of home 
produce—com, wine, oil, flax, cattle, fish, timber, &c.—the 
feet next in importance, which we hear respecting Sybaris is, 
the great traffic carried on with Miletus: these two cities were 
more intimately and affectionately connected together than any 
two Hellenic cities within the knowledge of Herodotus. 2 3 The 
tie between Tarentum and Knidus was also of a very intimate 
character, 8 so that the great intercourse, personal as well as 
commercial, between the Asiatic and the Italic Greeks, appears 
as a marked fact in the history of the sixth century before the 
Christian cera. 

In this respect, as well as in several others, the Hellenic 
world wears a very different aspect in 560 b.c. from that which 
it assumed a century afterwards, and in which it is best known 
to modern readers. At the former period, the Ionic and Italic 
Greeks are the great ornaments of the Hellenic name, carrying 
on a more lucrative trade with each other than either of them 
maintained with Greece Proper 5 which both of them recognised 
as their mother-country, though without admitting anything in 
the nature of established headship. The military power of Sparta 
is indeed at this time great and preponderant in Peloponnesus, 
but she has no navy, and she is only just essaying her strength, 
not without reluctance, in ultramarine interference. After the 
lapse of a century, these circumstances change materially. The 
independence of the Asiatic Greeks is destroyed, and the power 
of the Italic Greeks is greatly broken ; while Sparta and Athens 
not only become tbe prominent and leading Hellenic states, 
but constitute themselves centres of action for the lesser cities 
to a degree previously unknown. 

It was during the height of their prosperity, seemingly, in the 
sixth century b.c. that the Italic Greeks either acquired for, or 
bestowed upon, their territory the appellation of Magna Gracia, 
which at that time it well deserved; for not only were Sybaris 
and Kroton then the greatest Grecian cities situated near 

1 A then ecus, xii. p. 519. 

9 Herodot, vi.;2i. Respecting the great abundance of ship-timber in the 
territory of the Italiots (Italic Greeks), see Thucyd. vi. 90; vii. 35. 

The pitch from the pine forests in the Sila was also abundant and cele¬ 
brated (Strabo, vi. p. 261). 

3 Herodot. iii. n8. 
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together, but the whole peninsula of Calabria may be con¬ 
sidered as attached to the Grecian cities on the coast. The 
native CEnotrians and Sikels occupying the interior had become 
helh-nised, or semi-hellenised with a mixture of Greeks among 
them—common subjects of these great cities. The whole 
extent of the Calabrian peninsula, within an imaginary straight 
line carried from Sybaris to Poseidonia, might then be fairly 
considered as Hellenic territory. Sybaris maintained much 
traffic with the Tuscan towns in the Mediterranean; so that 
the communication between Greece and Rome, across the 
Calabrian isthmus, 1 may perhaps have been easier during the 
time of the lloman kings (whose expulsion was nearly contem¬ 
poraneous with the ruin of Sybaris) than it became afterwards 
during the first two centuries of the Roman republic. But all 
these relations underwent a complete change after the breaking 
up of the power of Sybaris in 510 b.c., and the gradual march 
of the Gscan population from Middle Italy towards the south. 
Cumte was overwhelmed by the Samnitcs, Poseidonia by the 
Lucanians; who became possessed not only of these maritime 
cities, but also of the whole inland territory (now called the 
Basilicata, with part of the Hither Calabria) across from Posei¬ 
donia to the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Tarentum : while 
the Bruttians—a mixture of outlying Lucanians with the Greco- 
CEnotrian population once subject to Sybaris, speaking both 
Greek and Oscan 2 —became masters of the inland mountains 
in the Faither Calabria from Conscntia nearly to the Sicilian 
strait. It was thus that the ruin of Sybaris, combined with the 
spread of the Lucanians and Bruttians, deprived the Italic 
Greeks of that inland territory which they had enjoyed in the 
sixth century B.C., and restricted them to the neighbourhood 
of the coast. To understand the extraordinary power and 
prosperity of Sybaris and Krotfin, in the sixth century B.C., 
when the whole of this inland territory was subject to them 
and before the rise of the Lucanians and Bruttians, and 
when the name Magna Gracia was first given —it is necessary 
to glance by contrast at these latter periods; more especially 
since the same name still continued to be applied by the 
Romans to Italic Greece after the contraction of territory had 
rendered it less appropriate. 

Of Krotdn at this early period of its power and prosperity 
we know even less than of Sybaris. It stood distinguished 
both for the number of its citizens who received prizes at the 
Olympic games, and for the excellence of its surgeons or physi- 

1 Arhenajus, xii. p. 519, ® Festus, v, bilinrues Brutales. 
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cians. And what may seem more surprising, if we consider 
the extreme present insalubrity of the site upon which it stood, 
it was in ancient times proverbially healthy, 1 which was not so 
much the case with the more fertile Sybaris. Respecting all 
these cities of Italic Greeks, the same remark is applicable as 
was before made in reference to the Sicilian Greeks—that the 
intermixture of the native population sensibly affected both 
their character and habits. We have no information respecting 
their government during this early period of prosperity, except 
that we find mention at Kroton (as at the Epuephyrian Lokri) 
of a senate of 1000 members, yet not excluding occasionally 
the ecclesia or general assembly. 2 Probably the steady increase 
of their dominion in the interior, and the facility of providing 
maintenance for new population, tended much to make their 
political systems, whatever they may have been, work in a 
satisfactory manner. The attempt of Pythagoras and his fol¬ 
lowers to constitute themselves a ruling faction as well as a 
philosophical sect, will be recounted in a subsequent chapter. 
The proceedings connected with that attempt will show that 
there was considerable analogy and sympathy between the 
various cities.of Italian Greece, so as to render them liable to 
be acted on by the same causes. But though the festivals of 
the Lakinian Here, administered by the Krotoniates, formed 
from t-arly times a common point of religious assemblage to all 3 
—yet the attempts to institute periodical meetings of deputies, 
for the express purpose of maintaining political harmony, did 
not begin until after the destruction of Sybaris, nor were they 
ever more than partially successful. 

One other city, the most distant colony founded by Greeks 
in the western regions, yet remains to be mentioned; and we 
can do no more than mention it, since we have no facts to 
make up its history. Massalia, the modern Marseilles, was 
founded by the Ionic Phokseans in the 45th Olympiad, about 
597 b.c., 4 at the time when Sybaris and Kroton were near the 

1 Strabo, vi, p. 262. 

2 Jamblichns, Vit Pylhagor. c. 9, p. 33 ; c, 35, p, 210. 

8 Athenseus, xii. 541. 

4 This date depends upon Tirrueus (as quoted by Skymnus Chius, 210) 
and Solinds ; there seems no reason for distrusting it, though Thucydides 
(i. 13) and IsokratSs (Archidamus, p. 316) seem to conceive Massalia as 
founded by the Phokseans about 60 years later, when Ionia was conquered 
by Harpagus (see Bruckner, Historia Reip. Massiliensium, sect, s, p. 9, 
and Raoul Rochette, Histoire des Colonies Grecques, vol ill. p, 405-413, 
who however puts the arrival of the Phokseans, in these regions and at 
Tarlessus, much too early). 
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maximum of their power—when the peninsula of Calabria was 
all Hellenic, anti when Cumae also hud not yet been visited by 
those calamities which brought about its decline. So much 
Hellenism in the south of Italy doubtless facilitated the western 
progress of the adventurous fhoksen mariner. It would appear 
that Massalia was founded by amicable fusion of Phokaean 
colonists with the indigenous Gauls, if we may judge by the 
romantic legend of the I'rotiaclte, a Massaliotic family or gens 
existing in the time of Aristotle. Euxenus, a Phoktean mer¬ 
chant, had contracted friendly relations with Nanus, a native 
chief in the south of Gaul, and was invited to the festival in 
which the latter was about to celebrate the marriage of his 
daughter Petta. According to the custom of the country, the 
maiden was to choose for herself a husband among the guests 
by presenting him with a cup: through accident, or by prefer¬ 
ence, Petta presented it to Euxenus, and became his wife. 
Protis of Massalia, the offspring of this marriage, was the 
primitive ancestor and eponym of the Protiadse. According to 
another story respecting the origin of the same gens, Prdtis was 
himself the Phoktean leader who married Gyptis, daughter of 
Nannus king of the Segobrigian Gauls. 1 

Of the history of Massalia we know little, nor does it appear 
to have been connected with the general movement of the 
Grecian world. We learn generally that the Massaliots admin¬ 
istered their affairs with discretion as well as with unanimity, 
and exhibited in their private habits an exemplary modesty— 
that although preserving alliance with the people of the interior, 
they were scrupulously vigilant in guarding their city against 
surprise, permitting no armed strangers to enter—that they in¬ 
troduced the culture of vines and olives, and gradually ex¬ 
tended the Greek alphabet, language, and civilisation among 
the neighbouring Gauls—that they not only possessed and 
fortified many positions along the coast of the Gulf of Lyons, 
but also founded five colonies along the eastern coast of Spain 
—that their government was oligarchical, consisting of a 
perpetual senate of 600 persons, yet admitting occasionally 
new members from without, and a small council of fifteen 
members—that the Delphinian Apollo and the Ephesian 
Artemis were their chief deities, planted as guardians of their 
outlying posts, and transmitted to their colonies. 2 Although 

1 Aristotle, Mturffaktaruv xMirtfa, ap, Athenasum, xiii. p. 576; Justin, 
acliii. 3. Plutarch ('Solon, c. a) teems to follow the same story as Justin. 

* Strabo, iv. j>. 179-18*; Ju«tin, xliii. 4-5; Cicero, Pro Flacco, 26. It 
rather appears from Aristotle (Polit. v. s, 3; vt. 4-1) that the senate was 
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it is common to represent a deliberate march and steady 
supremacy of the governing few, with contented obedience on 
the part of the many, as the characteristic of Dorian states, and 
mutability not less than disturbance as the prevalent tendency 
in Ionian—yet there is no Grecian community to whom the 
former attributes are more pointedly ascribed than the Ionic 
Massalia. The commerce of the Massaliots appears to have 
been extensive, and their armed maritime force sufficiently 
powerful to defend.it against the aggressions of Carthage—their 
principal enemy in the western Mediterranean. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

GRECIAN COLONIES IN AND NEAR EPIRUS 

On the eastern side of the Ionian Sea were situated the 
Grecian colonies of Korkyra, Leukas, Anaktorium, Ambrakia, 
Apollonia, and Epidamnus. 

Among these, by far the most distinguished, for situation, 
for wealth, and for power, was Korkyra—now known as Corfu, 
the same name belonging, as in antiquity, both to the town and 
the island, which is separated from the coast of Epirus by a 
strait varying from two to seven miles in breadth. Korkyra 
was founded by the Corinthians, at the same time (we are told) 
as Syracuse. Chersikratfis, a Bacchiad, is said to have accom¬ 
panied Archias on his voyage from Corinth to Syracuse, and 
to have been left with a company of emigrants on the island of 
Korkyra, where he founded a settlement 1 What inhabitants 
he found there, or how they were dealt with, we cannot clearly 
make out. The island was generally conceived in antiquity as 
the residence of the Homeric Phseakians, and it is to this fact 
that Thucydides ascribes in part the eminence of the Korkyraean 
marine.* According to another story, some Eretrians from 
Euboea had settled there, and were compelled to retire. A 

originally a body completely dose, which gave rise to discontent on the 
pari of wealthy men not included in it: a mitigation took place by admit¬ 
ting into it, occasionally, men selected from the latter. 

Some authors seem to have accused the Massaliots of luxurious and 
effeminate habits (see Athenseus, rii. p. 523). 

1 Strabo, vt. p. 269: compare Timeus, JFragm. 49, ed. GSlier j Fr. 53, 
cd. Didot. 

* Tbucyd. i. as. 
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third statement represents the Liburnians 1 as the prior in¬ 
habitants—and this perhaps is the most probable, since the 
Liburnians were an enterprising, maritime, piratical race, who 
long continued to occupy the more northerly islands in the 
Adriatic along the Illyrian and Dalmatian coast. That maritime 
activity, and number of ships both warlike and commercial, 
which we find at an early date among the Korkyneans, and 
in which they stand distinguished From the Italian and Sicilian 
Greeks, may be plausibly attributed to their partial fusion with 
pre-existing Liburnians ; for the ante-Hellenic natives of Magna 
Gnecia and Sicily (as has been already noticed) were as un¬ 
practised at sea as the Liburnians were expert. 

At the time when the Corinthians were about to colonise 
Sicily, it was natural that they should also wish to plant a 
settlement at Korkyra, which was a post of great importance 
for facilitating the voyage from Peloponnesus to Italy, and was 
further convenientfor traffic with Epirus, at that period altogether 
non-Hellenic. Their choice of a site was fully justified by the 
prosperity and power of the colony, which, however, though 
sometimes in combination with the mother city, was more 
frequently alienated from her and hostile, and continued so 
throughout most part of the three centuries from 700-400 b.C. 2 
Perhaps also Molykreia and Chalkis, 8 on the south-western 
coast of iEtolia, not far from the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, 
may have been founded by Corinth at a date hardly less early 
than Korkyra. 

It was at Corinth that the earliest improvements in Greek 
ship-building, and the first construction of the trireme or war¬ 
ship with a triple bank of oars, was introduced. It was probably 
from Corinth that this improvement passed to Korkyra, as it 
did to Samos. In early times, the Korkyrsean navy was in 
a condition to cope with the Corinthian; and the most ancient 
naval battle known to Thucydides * was one between these two 
states, in 664 u c. As far as we can make out, it appears that 
Korkyra maintained her independence not only during the 
government of the Bacchiads at Corinth, but also throughout 
the long reign of the despot Kypselus, and a part of the reign 
of his son Periander. But towards the close of this latter reign, 
we find Korkyra subject to Corinth. The barbarous treatment 
inflicted by Periander, in Tevcnge for the death of his son, upon 

1 Strabo, /. c, j Plutarch, Quiest. Grsec. c. 11: a differentiable in Conon, 
Narrnt. 3, ap. Photium Cod. 86. 

“ Herodot iii. 49. * Thucyd. i. 108 ; iii, 102. 

* Thucyd. i. 13. 
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300 Korkyraean youths, has already been recounted in a former 
chapter. 1 After the death of Periander, the island seems to 
have regained its independence, but we are left without any 
particulars respecting it from about 585 b.c. down to the period 
shortly preceding the invasion of Greece by Xerxes—nearly a 
century. At this later epoch the Korkyrteans possessed a 
naval force hardly inferior to any state in Greece. The expulsion 
of the Kypselids from Corinth, and the re-establishment of the 
previous oligarchy or something like it, does not seem to have 
reconciled the Korkyrteans to their mother-city. For it was 
immediately previous to the Peloponnesian war that the 
Corinthians preferred the bitterest complaints against them, 5 
of setting at nought those obligations which a colony was 
generally understood to be obliged to render. No place of 
honour was reserved at the public festivals of Korkyra for 
Corinthian visitors, nor was it the practice to offer to the latter 
the first taste of the victims sacrificed—observances which were 
doubtless respectfully fulfilled at Ambrakia and Leukas. Never- 
theless the Korkyraeans had taken part conjointly with the 
Corinthians in favour of Syracuse, when that city was in 
imminent danger of being conquered and enslaved by Hippo- 
krates 3 despot of Gela (about 49a b.c.) —an incident showing 
that they were not destitute of generous sympathy with sister 
states, and leading us to imagine that their alienation from 
Corinth was as much the fault of the mother-city as their own. 

The grounds of the quarrel were, probably, jealousies of 
trade—especially trade with the Epirotic and Illyrian tribes, 
wherein both were to a great degree rivals. Safe at home and 
industrious in the culture of their fertile island, the Korkyrteans 
were able to furnish wine and oil to the Epirots on the main¬ 
land, in exchange for the cattle, sheep, hides and wool of the 
latter—more easily and cheaply than the Corinthian merchant. 
And for the purposes of this trade, they had possessed them¬ 
selves of a Peraea or strip of the mainland immediately on the 
other side of the intervening strait, where they fortified various 
posts for the protection of their property. 4 The Corinthians 
were personally more popular among the Epirots than the 
Korkyrteans; 6 but it was not until long after the foundation 
of Korkyra that they established their first settlement on the 

1 Heiodot. Hi. 49-51 ; see vol. Hi, chap, ix. 

3 Thucyd. i. 25-37. . ' Heiodot. vii. 155. 

* Thucyd. iil 85. These fortifications are probably alluded to also 
I. 45-54. i ) h r$y itteU w « 

B Thucyd. i. 47. 
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mainland—A in braid a, on the north side of the Ambralciotic 
Gulf, near the mouth of the river Arachthus. It was during 
the reign of Kypselus, and under the guidance of his son 
Gorgus, that this settlement was planted, which afterwards 
became populous and considerable. We know nothing 
respecting its growth, and we hear only of a despot named 
Periander as ruling in it, probably related to the despot of the 
same name at Corinth. 1 Periander of Ambrakia was overlhown 
by a private conspiracy, provoked by his own brutality and 
warmly seconded by the citizens, who lived constantly afterwards 
under a popular government. 2 3 * 

Notwithstanding the long-continued dissensions between 
Korkyra and Corinth, it appears that four considerable settle¬ 
ments on this same line of coast were formed by the joint 
enterprise of both—Leukas and Anaktorium, to the south of the 
mouth of the Ambrakiotic Gulf—and Apollonia and Epidamnus, 
both in the territory of the Illyrians at some distance to the 
north of the Akrokeraunian promontory. In the settlement of 
the two latter, the Korkyrscans seem to have been the principals 
—in that of the two former, they were only auxiliaries. It 
probably did not suit their policy to favour the establishment 
of any new colony on the intermediate coast opposite to their 
own island, between the promontory and the gulf above- 
mentioned. Leukas, Anaktorium, and Ambrakia, are all 
referred to the agency of Kypselus the Corinthian. The 
tranquillity which Aristotle ascribes to his reign may be in part 
ascribed to the new homes thus provided for poor or discontented 
Corinthian citizens. Leukas was situated near the modern 
Santa Maura: the present island was originally a peninsula, 
and continued to be so until the time of Thucydidfis; but in 
the succeeding half-century, the Leukadians cut through the 
isthmus, and erected a bridge across the narrow strait connecting 
them with the mainland.. It had been once an Akamanian 
settlement, named Epileukadii, the inhabitants of which falling 
into civil dissension, invited rooo Corinthian settlers to join 
them. The new-comers choosing their opportunity for attack, 
slew or expelled those who had invited them, made themselves 
masters of the place with its lands, and converted it from an 
Akarnanian village into a Grecian town. 8 Anaktorium was 

1 Strabo, vii. p. 325, x. p. 45s; Skymn. Chi. 4S3: Raoul Rochette, 
Hist, des Colon. Grecq. voi. iii. p. 294. 

* Aristot. Polit. v. 3, S! v ‘ 8, 9. 

3 About Leukas, see Strabo, x. p. 452; Skylax, p. 345 Stepli. Byz. v. 

“Eit'Xfd '*ioi 
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situated a short distance within the mouth of the Ambrakian 
Gulf—founded, like Leukas, upon Akarnanian soil and with 
a mixture of Akarnanian inhabitants, by colonists under the 
auspices of Kypselus or Periander. In both these establishments 
Korkyrsean settlers participated; 1 in both also, the usual 
religious feelings connected with Grecian emigration were 
displayed by the neighbourhood of a venerated temple of Apollo 
overlooking the sea—Apollo Aktius near Anaktorium, and 
Apollo Leukatas near Leukas. 2 

Between these three settlements—Ambrakia, Anaktorium, 
and Leukas—and the Akarnanian population of the interior, 
there were standing feelings of hostility; perhaps arising out 
of the violence which had marked the first foundation of 
Leukas. The Corinthians, though popular with the Epirots, 
had been indifferent or unsuccessful in conciliating the 
Akarnanians. It rather seems indeed that the Akarnanians 
were averse to the presence or neighbourhood of any powerful 
sea-port; for in spite of their hatred towards the Ambrakiots, 
they were move apprehensive of seeing Ambrakia in the hands 
of the Athenians than in that of its own native citizens. 8 

The two colonies north of the Akrokeraunian promontory, 
and on the coast-land of the Illyrian tribes—Apollonia and 
Epidamnus—were formed chiefly by the Korkyrseans, yet with 
some aid and a portion of the settlers from Corinth, as well as 
from other Doric towns. Especially it is to be noticed, that 
the oekist was a Corinthian and a Herakleid, Phalius the son 

Strabo seems lo ascribe the cutting through of the isthmus to the original 
colonists. But Thucydides speaks of this isthmus in the plainest manner 
(iii. St), and of the Corinthian ships of war as heing transported across it. 
The Diorylttos, or intervening factitious canal, was always shallow, only 
deep enough for boats, so that ships of war had still to be carried across by 
hand or machinery (Poiyb. v. 5) : both Plutarch (De Serft Num. Vind. 
p. 552) and Pliny treat Lcukadia as having again become a peninsula, from 
the accumulation of sand (H. N. iv. 1): compare Livy, xxxiii. 17. 

Mannert (Geograph, der Gr. untl Btim. Part viii. b. 1, p. 72) accepts the 
statement of Strabo, and thinks that the Dioryklos had already been dug 
before the time of Thucydides. But it seems more reasonable to suppose 
that Strabo was misinformed as to the date, and that the cut took place at 
some time between the age of Thucydides and that of Skylax. 

Boeckh (ad Corn* Inscriptt, Gr. t. i. p. 58) and W. C. Miiller (De 
Corcyrseor. Republic!!, Getting. 1835, p, 18) agree with Mannert. 

1 Skymn. Chius, 458; Thucyd. i. 55 i Plutarch, Themistoklls, c. 24. 

3 Thucyd. i. 46 ; Strabo, x. p. 452. Before 220 B.C., the temple of 
Apollo Aktius, which in the time of Thucydides belonged to Anaktorium, 
had come to belong to the Akarnanians; it seems also that the town itself 
had been merged in the Akarnanian league, for Polybius does not mention , 
it separately (Poiyb. iv. 63). 

* Thucyd. lii. 94, 95, 115. 
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of EratokleidHs—for according to the usual practice of Greece, 
whenever a city, itself a colony, founded a sub-colony, the oekist 
of the latter was borrowed from the mothcr-city of the former. 1 
Hence the Corinthians acquired a partial right of control 
and interference in the affairs of Epidamnus, which we shall 
find hereafter leading to important practical consequences. 
Epidamnus (better known under its subsequent name 
Dyrrhachium) was situated on an isthmus on or near the 
territory of the Illyrian tribe called Taulantii, and is said to 
have been settled about 627 b.c. Apollonia, of which the god 
Apollo himself seems to have been recognised as cckist, 2 was 
founded under similar circumstances, during the reign of 
Periander of Corinth, on a maritime plain both extensive and 
fertile, near the river Aous, two days’ journey south of 
Epidamnus. 

Both the one and the other of these two cities seem to have 
flourished, and to have received accession of inhabitants from 
Triphylia in Peloponnesus, when that country was subdued by 
the Eleians. Respecting Epidamnus, especially, we are told 
that it acquired great wealth and population during the century 
preceding the Peloponnesian war. 8 A few allusions which we 
find in Aristotle, too brief to afford much instruction, lead us 
to suppose that the governments of both began by being close 
oligarchies under the management of the primitive leaders 
of the colony—that in Epidamnus, the artisans and tradesmen 
in the town were considered in the light of slaves belong¬ 
ing to the public—but that in process of time (seemingly 
somewhat before the Peloponnesian war) intestine dissensions 

1 Thucyd. i. 24-26. 

B The rhetor AristeidSs pays a similar compliment to Kyzikus, in his 
Panegyrical Address at that city—the god Apollo had founded it personally 
and directly himself, not through any human cekist, as was the case with 
other colonies (Aristeides, Aiyos wspi Kv£Ikov, Or. xvi. p. 414; vo], i. 
p. 3S4, Dindorf). 

8 Thucyd- i. 24. eyivero fieydKri kb! iroAvivBpunos } Strabo, vii, p, 316, 
viii. p. 3S7: Steph. Byz. v. ‘AtroAAwria j Plutarch, De Serd Numin. Vind. 
p. SS 3 » Pausan. v. 22, 2. 

Respecting the plain near the site of the ancient Apollonia, Colonel 
Leake observes 1 “The cultivation of this noble plain, capable of supplying 
grain to all Illyria and Epirus, with an abundance of other productions, is 
confined to a few patches of maize near the villages ” (Travels in Northern 
Greece, vol. i. ch. vii. p. 367). Compare e. ii. p. 70. 

The country surrounding Durazzo (the ancient Epidamnus) is described 
by another excellent observer as highly attractive, though now unhealthy. 
See the valuable topographical work, ‘Albanien, Rumelien, und die 
Oesterreichisch-montenegrinische GrSnze, von Dr. Joseph Muller’ (Prag. 
1844)1 P- 62. 
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broke up this oligarchy, 1 substituted a periodical senate, with 
occasional public assemblies, in place of the permanent phylarchs 
or chiefs of tribes, and thus introduced a form more or less 
democratical, yet still retaining the original single-headed archon. 
The Epidamnian government was liberal in the admission of 
metics or resident aliens—a fact which renders it probable that 
the alleged public slavery of artisans in that town was a status 
carrying with it none of the hardships of actual slavery. It 
was through an authorised selling agent, or Poleles, that all 
traffic between Epidamnus and the neighbouring Illyrians was 
carried on—individual dealing with them being interdicted. 3 
Apollonia was in one respect pointedly distinguished from 
Epidamnus, since she excluded metics or resident strangers 
with a degree of rigour hardly inferior to Sparta. These few 
facts are all that we are permitted to hear respecting colonies 
both important in themselves and interesting as they brought 
the Greeks into connexion with distant people and regions. 

The six colonies just named—Korkyra, Ambrakia, Anak- 
torium, Leukas, Apollonia, and Epidamnus—form an aggregate 
lying apart from the rest of the Hellenic name and connected 
with each other, though not always maintained in harmony, by 
analogy of race and position, as well as by their common 
original from Corinth. That the commerce which the 
Corinthian merchants carried on with them, and through them 
with the tribes in the interior, was lucrative, we can have no 
doubt; and Leukas and Ambrakia continued for a long time 
to be not merely faithful allies, but servile imitators, of their 
mother-city. The commerce of Korkyra is also represented as 
very extensive, and carried even to the northern extremity of 
the Ionic Gulf. It would seem that they were the first Greeks 
to open a trade and to establish various settlements on the 
Illyrian and Dalmatian coasts, as the Phokteans were the first 
to carry their traffic along the Adriatic coast of Italy. The jars 
and pottery of Korkyra enjoyed great reputation throughout 
all parts of the Gulf. 8 The general trade of the island, and the 

1 Thucyd. i. as j Aristot. Polit. ii. 4, 13; iii. n, 1; iv. 3, 8; v. I, 6; 
v. 3, 4. 

The allusions of the philosopher are so brief, as to convey little or 
no knowledge: see 0 . Mtiller, Dorians, b. iii. 9, 6 j Tittraann, Griech. 
Staatsverfoss. p, 49 r. 

8 Plutarch, Qucest. Grteo. p. 297, c. 29 5 rillkn, V. H. xili. 16. 

a W. C. Milller, De Corcyrseor. Repub. ch. 3, p. 60-63 j Aristot. Mirab. 
Ausc. c. 104; Hesychius, v. Kepicupmat afupoptfs; Hcrodot. i. 145. 

The story given in the above passage of the Pseudo-Aristotle is to be 
taken in connexion with the succeeding chapter of the same work (105), 
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encouragement for its shipping, must probably have been 
greater during the sixth century ii.c., while the cities of Magna 
Graacia were at the maximum of their prosperity, than in the 
ensuing century when they had comparatively declined. Nor 
can we doubt that the visitors and presents to the oracle of 
Dodona in Epirus, which was distant two days’ journey on 
landing from Korkyra, and the importance of which was most 
sensible during the earlier periods of Grecian history, contributed 
to swell the traffic of the Korkyrteans. 

It is worthy of notice that the monetary system established 
at Korkyra was thoroughly Grecian and Corinthian, graduated 
on the usual scale of ohols, drachms, mints, and talents, 
without including any of those native Italian or Sicilian 
elements which were adopted by the cities in Magna Graecia 
and Sicily. The type of the Corinthian coins seems also to 
have passed to those of Leukas and Ambrakia. 1 

Of the islands of Zakynthus and Kephallenia (Zante and 
Cephalonia) we hear very little: of Ithaka, so interesting from 
the story of the Odyssey, we have no historical information 
at all. The inhabitants of Zakynthus were Achseans from 
Peloponnesus : Kephallenia was distributed among four separate 
city-governments. 2 Neither of these islands plays any part in 
Grecian history until the time of the maritime empire of Athens, 
after the Persian war. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

AKARNANIANS—EPIROTS 

Some notice must be taken of those barbarous or non-Hellenic 
nations who formed the immediate neighbours of Hellas, west 
of the range of Pindus, and north of that range which connects 
Pindus with Olympus—as well as of those other tribes who, 
though lying more remote' from Hellas Proper, were yet 
brought into relations of traffic or hostility with the Hellenic 
colonies. 

wherein the statement (largely credited in antiquity) is given that the river 
Danube forked at a certain point of its course into two streams, one flowing 
into the Adriadc, the other into the Euxine. 

1 See the Inscriptions No. 1838 and No, 1845,, in the collection of 
Boeckh, and Boeckh’s Metrologie, vii. 8, p. 97. Respecting the Corinthian 
coinage our information is confused and imperfect, 

3 Tlracyd. ii. 50 - 66 , 
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Between the Greeks and these foreign neighbours, the 
Akarnanians, of whom I have already spoken briefly in a 
preceding volume, form the proper link of transition. They 
occupied the territory between the river Achelbus, the Ionian 
Sea, and the Ambrakian Gulf: they were Greeks, and admitted 
as such to contend at the l J an-Hellenic games, 1 * yet they were 
also closely connected with the Amphilochi and Agraei, who 
were not Greeks. In manners, sentiments, and intelligence, 
they were half-Hellenic and half-Epirotic—like the Aitolians 
and the Ozolian Lokrians. Even down to the time of Thucy¬ 
dides, these nations were subdivided into numerous petty 
communities, lived in unfortified villages, were frequently in 
the habit of plundering each other, and never permitted 
themselves to be unarmed: in case of attack, they withdrew 
their families and their scanty stock, chiefly cattle, to the 
shelter of difficult mountains or marshes. They were for the 
most part light-armed, few among them being trained to 
the panoply of the Grecian hoplite; but they were both brave 
and skilful in their own mode of warfare, and the sling in 
the hands of the Akarnanian was a weapon of formidable 
efficiency. 3 i 

Notwithstanding this state of disunion and insecurity, 
however, the Akarnanians maintained a loose political league 
among themselves. A hill near the Amphilochian Argos, on 
the shores of the Ambrakian Gulf, had been fortified to serve 
as a judgement-seat or place of meeting for the settlement of 
disputes. And it seems that both Stratus and (Eniadse had 
become fortified in some measure towards the commencement 
of the Peloponnesian war. The former, the most considerable 
township in Akarnania, was situated on the Acheldus, rather 
high up its course—the latter was at the mouth of the river, 
and was rendered difficult of approach by its inundations. 8 
Astakus, Solium, Palserus, and Alyzia, lay on or near the coast 
of the Ionian Sea, between CEniadse and Leukas: Phytia, 
Koronta, Mededn, Limnsea and Thyrium, were between the 
southern shore of the Ambrakian Gulf and the river Achelfius, 

The Akarnanians appear to have produced many prophets. 
They traced up their mythical ancestiy, as well as that of their 
neighbours the Amphilochians, to the most renowned prophetic 
family among the Grecian heroes—Amphiaraus, with his sons 

1 See Aristot. Fragm. vepl Tta\irei&y, ed. Neumann; Fragm. a. 
’kmpvivur iroKneto. 

8 Pollux, i. 150; Thucyd. ii. 81. 

3 Thucyd. ii. 102; iii. IOS. 
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AlkmasSn and Amphilochus: Akarnan, the eponymous hero 
of the nation, and other eponymous heroes of the separate 
towns, were supposed to be the sons of Alkmceon . 1 They are 
spoken of, together with the HStolians, as mere rude shepherds 
by the lyric poet Alkman, and so they seem to have continued 
with little alteration until the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, when we hear of them, for the first time, as allies of 
Athens and as bitter enemies of the Corinthian colonies on 
their coast. The contact of those colonies, however, and the 
large spread of Akarnanian accessible coast, could not fail to 
produce some effect in socialising and improving the people. 
And it is probable that this effect would have been more 
sensibly felt, had not the Akarnanians been kept back by the 
fatal neighbourhood of the TEtolians, with whom they were in 
perpetual feud—a people the most unprincipled and unim¬ 
provable of all who bore the Hellenic name, and whose 
habitual faithlessness stood in marked contrast with the 
rectitude and steadfastness of the Akarnanian character . 2 It 
was in order to strengthen the Akarnanians against these 
rapacious neighbours that the Macedonian Kassander urged 
them to consolidate their numerous small townships into a few 
considerable cities. Partially at least the recommendation was 
carried into effect, so as to aggrandise' Stratus and one or two 
other towns. But in the succeeding century, the town of 
Leukas seems to lose its original position as a separate Corin¬ 
thian colony, and to pass into that of chief city of Akarnania , 8 
which it lost only by the sentence of the Roman conquerors. 

Passing over the borders of Akarnania, we find small nations 
or tribes not considered as Greeks, but known, from the fourth 
century B.c. downwards, under the common name of Epirots. 
This word signifies properly, inhabitants of a continent as 
opposed to those of an island or a peninsula. It came only 
gradually to be applied by the Greeks as their comprehensive 
denomination to designate all those diverse tribes, between the 
Ambrakian Gulf on the south and west, Pindus on the east, 
and the Illyrians and Macedonians to the north and north¬ 
east. Of these Epirots, the principal were—the Chaonians, 

1 Thncyd. ii. 68-102 j Stephan. Byz. v. ioiriai. See the discussion in 
Strabo (x.p. 462), whether the Akarnanians did, or did not, take part in 
the expedition against Troy ; Ephorus maintaining the negative, and 
stringing together a plausible narrative to explain why they did not. The 
time came when the Akarnanians gained credit with Rome for this supposed 
absence of their ancestors. 

3 Polyb. iv. 30: compare also ix. 40. 

8 Diodor. xix. 67; Livy xxxiii. 16-17 5 adv. 31. 
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Thesprotians, Kass6pians, and Molossians, 1 who occupied the 
country inland as well as maritime along the Ionian Sea from 
the Akrokeraunian mountains to the borders of Ambrakia 
in the interior of the Ambrakian Gulf. The Agrseans and 
Amphilochians dwelt eastward of the last-mentioned gulf, 
bordering upon Akarnania: the Athamlnes, the Tymphrcans, 
and the Talares lived along the western skirts and high range 
of Pindus. Among these various tribes it is difficult to dis¬ 
criminate the semi-Hellenic from the non-Hellenic; for 
Herodotus considers both Molossians and Thesprotians as 
Hellenic—and the oracle of D6d6na, as well as the Neky- 
omanteion (or holy cavern for evoking the dead) of Acheron, 
were both in the territory of the Thesprotians, and both (in 
the time of the historian) Hellenic. ThucydidSs, on the other 
hand, treats both Molossians and Thesprotians as barbaric, 
and Strabo says the same respecting the AthamAnes, whom 
Plato numbers as Hellenic. 2 As the Epirots were confounded 
with the Hellenic communities towards the south, so they 
become blended with the Macedonian and Illyrian tribes 
towards the north. The Macedonian Orest®, north of the 
Cambunian mountains and east of Pindus, are called by 
Hekatasus a Molossian tribe; and Strabo even extends the 
designation Epirots to the Illyrian Paronei and Atintfines, west 
of Pindus, nearly on the same parallel of latitude with the 
Orest®. 8 It must be remembered (as observed above), that 
while the designations Illyrians and Macedonians are properly 
ethnical, given to denote analogies of language, habits, feeling, 
and supposed origin, and probably acknowledged by the people 
themselves—the name Epirots belongs to the Greek language, 
is given by Greeks alone, and marks nothing except residence 
on a particular portion of the continent. Theopompus (about 
340 b.c.) reckoned fourteen distinct Epirotic nations, among 

1 Skylax, c. 28-32. 

2 Herodot. ii. 36, v. 92, vi. 127 ; Thncyd. ii. 80; Plato, Minos, p. 315. 
The Cliaonians and Thesprotians were separated by the river Thyamis 
(now Kalamas)— Thucyd. L 46 ; Stephanus Byz. v. Tpo la. 

* Hekatseus, Fr. 77, ed. Klnusen j Strabo, vii. p. 326; Appian, Illyric. 
c. 7. In the time of Thucydides, the Molossi and the Atmt&nes were 
under the same king (ii. 80). The name 'HirupSrai, with Thucydidfe, 
means only inhabitants of a continent— 0! (prtipfirai (i. 47 ; ii. 80) 

includes riLtolians and Akarnanians (iii. 94-95), and is applied to inhabitants 
of Thrace (iv. 105). , 

Epirus is used in its special sense to designate the territory west of 
Pindus, by Xenophon, Hcllen. vi. I, 7. 

Compare Mannert, Geograpliie der Griech. und Romer, part vii. book 3 , 
p. 283.' 
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whom the Molossians and Chaonians were the principal. It 
is possible that some of these may have been semi-Illyrian, 
others semi-Macedonian, though all were comprised by him 
under the common name Epirots. 1 

Of these various tribes, who dwelt between the Akrokeraunian 
promontory and the Ambrakian Gulf, some at least appear to 
have been of ethnical kindred with portions of the inhabitants 
of Southern Italy. There were Chaonians on the Gulf of 
Tarentum before the arrival of the Greek settlers, as well as in 
Epirus. Though we do not find the name Thesprotians in 
Italy, we find there a town named Pandosia and a river named 
Acheron, the same as among the Epirotic Thesprotians: the 
ubiquitous name Pelasgian is connected both with one and 
with the other. This ethnical affinity, remote or near, between 
CEnotrians and Epirots, which we must accept as a fact without 
being able to follow it into detail, consists at the same time 
with the circumstance—that both seem to have been suscep¬ 
tible of Hellenic influences to an unusual degree, and to have 
been moulded, with comparatively little difficulty, into an 
imperfect Hellenism, like that of the /Etolians and Akarnanians. 
The Thesprotian conquerors of Thessaly passed in this manner 
into Thessalian Greeks. The Amphilochians w’ho inhabited 
Argos on the Ambrakian Gulf were hellenised by the reception 
of Greeks from Axnbrakia, though the Amphilochians situated 
without the city still remained barbarous in the time of 
Thucydidfis: 2 a century afterwards, probably, they would be 
hellenised like the rest by a longer continuance of the same 
influences—as happened with the Sikels in Sicily. 

To assign the names and exact boundaries of the different 
tribes inhabiting Epirus as they stood in the seventh and sixth 
centuries b.c., at the time when the western stream of Grecian 
colonisation was going on, and when the newly-established 
Ambrakiots must have been engaged in subjugating or expelling 
the prior occupants of their valuable site—is out of our power. 
We have no information prior to Herodotus and Thucydides, 
and that which they tell us cannot be safely applied to a time 
either much earlier or much later than their own. That there 
was great analogy between the inland Macedonians and the 
Epirots, from Mount Bermius across the continent to the coast 
opposite Korkyra, in military equipment, in the fashion of 
cutting the hair, and in speech, we are apprised by a valuable 
passage of Strabo; who further tells us that many of the tribes 

1 Strabo, vii, p. 324. 8 Thucyd. ii. 68. 
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spoke two different languages 1 —a fact which at least proves 
very close inter-communion, if not a double origin, and incor¬ 
poration, Wars or voluntary secessions and new alliances 
would alter the boundaries and relative situation of the various 
tribes. And this would be the more easily effected, as all 
Epirus, even in the fourth century b.c., was parcelled out 
among an aggregate of villages, without any great central cities: 
so that the severance of a village from the Molossian union, 
and its junction with the Thesprotian (abstracting from the 
feelings with which it might be connected), would make little 
practical difference in its condition or proceedings. The 
gradual increase of Hellenic influence tended partially to 
centralise this political dispersion, enlarging some of the 
villages into small towns by the incorporation of some of their 
neighbours; and in this way probably were formed the seventy 
Epirotic cities which were destroyed and given up to plunder 
on the same day, by Paulus Emilius and the Roman senate. 
The Thesprotian Ephyr£ is called a city even by ThucydidGs. 3 
Nevertheless the situation was unfavourable to the formation 
of considerable cities, either on the coast or in the interior, 
since the physical character of the territory is an exaggeration 
of that of Greece—almost throughout, wild, rugged and 
mountainous. The valleys and low grounds, though frequent, 
are never extensive—while the soil is rarely suited, in any 
continuous spaces, for the cultivation of com; insomuch that 
the flour for the consumption of Janina, at the present day, is 
transported from Thessaly over the lofty ridge of Pindus by 
means of asses and mules; 3 while the fruits and vegetables 
are brought from Arta, the territory of Ambrakia. Epirus is 
essentially a pastoral country: its cattle as well as its shepherds 
and shepherd’s dogs were celebrated throughout all antiquity; 
and its population then, as now, found divided village residence 
the most suitable to their means and occupations. Tn spite of 

1 Strabo, vii. p. 324. In these same regions, under the Turkish govern¬ 
ment of the present day, such is the mixture and intercourse of Greeks, 
Albanians, Bulgaric Sclavonians, Wallachlans and Turks, that most of the 
natives find themselves under the necessity of acquiring two, sometimes 
three, languages: see Dr. Grisebach, Reise duren Rumelien und nach 
Brussa, eh, xn. vol. ii. p. 68. 

* Livy, xlv, 34 j Thucyd. i. 47. Phanotfi, in the more northerly part of 
Epirus, is called only a caste Hum, though it was an important militaiy post 
(Livy, xliii, ai). 

* Leake’s Travels in Northern Greece, eh. xxxviii. voL iv. pp. 207, 210, 
233 j ch, ix. vol. i. p. 411Cyprien Robert, Les Slaves de Turquie, book 
iv. ch. 2. 

’Bmpirai irpivts Ifoxei—Pindar, Nem. iv. 81: Caesar, Bell. Civil, iii. 47. ■ 
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this natural tendency, however, Hellenic influences were to a 
certain extent efficacious, and it is to them that we are to 
ascribe the formation of towns like Phoanike—an inland city a 
few miles removed from the sea, in a latitude somewhat north 
of the northernmost point of Korkyra, which Polybius notices 
as the most flourishing 1 of the Epirotic cities at the time when 
it was plundered by the Illyrians in 230 b.c. Passarfin, the 
ancient spot where the Molossian kings were accustomed on 
their accession to take their coronation-oath, had grown into a 
considerable town, in this last century before the Roman con¬ 
quest; while Tekmon, PliylakS, and Horreum also become 
known to us at the same period. 2 But the most important 
step which those kings made towards aggrandisement, was the 
acquisition of the Greek city of Ambrakia, which became the 
capital of the kingdom of Pyrrhus, and thus gave to him 
the only site suitable for a concentrated population which the 
country afforded. 

If we follow the coast of Epirus from the entrance of the 
Ambrakian Gulf northward to the Akrokeraunian promontory, 
we shall find it discouraging to Grecian colonisation. There 
are none of those extensive maritime plains which the Gulf 
of Tarentum exhibits on its coast, and which sustained the 
grandeur of Sybaris and Krdton. Throughout the whole 
extent, the mountain-region, abrupt and affording little cultiv¬ 
able soil, approaches near to the sea; 3 and the level ground, 
wherever it exists, must be commanded and possessed (as it is 
now) by villagers on hill-sites, always difficult of attack and 
often inexpugnable. From hence, and from the neighbourhood 
of Korkyra—herself well situated for traffic with Epirus, and 
jealous of neighbouring rivals—we may understand why the 
Grecian emigrants omitted this unprofitable tract, and passed 
on either northward to the maritime plains of Illyria, or west¬ 
ward to Italy. In the time of Herodotus and Thucydides, 
there seems to have been no Hellenic settlement between 
Ambrakia and Apollonia. The harbour called Glykys LimSn, 
with the neighbouring valley and plain, the most considerable 
in Epirus next to that of Ambrakia, near the junction of the 
lake and,river of Acheron with the sea—were possessed by the 
Thesprotian town of Ephyre, situated on a neighbour ing 
eminence; perhaps also in part by the ancient Thesprotian 
town of Pandosia, so pointedly connected, both in Italy and 

1 Polybius, ii. Si 8. 2 Plutarch, Pyrrh. c. i. ; Livy, xlv. 26. 

8 See the description of the geographical features of Epirus in Boue, La 
Turquie en Europe, Geopraphie Generate, vol. i. p. ti. 
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Epirus, with the river Acheron. 1 Amidst the almost inex¬ 
pugnable mountains and gorges which mark the course of that 
Thesprotian river, was situated the memorable recent com¬ 
munity of Suli, which held in dependence many surrounding 
villages in the lower grounds and in the plain—the counterpart 
of primitive Epirotic rulers in situation, in fierceness, and in 
indolence, but far superior to them in energetic bravery and 
endurance. It appears that after the time of Thucydides, 
certain Greek settlers must have found admission into the 
Epirotic towns in this region. For Demosthenes 2 * * * * * mentions 
Pandosia, Buchetia, and Elasa, as settlements from Elis, which 
Philip of Macedon conquered and handed over to his brother- 
in-law the king of the Molossian Epirots; and Strabo tells us 
that the name of Ephyre had been changed to Kichyrus, which 
appears to imply an accession of new inhabitants. 

Both the Chaonians and Thesprotians appear, in the time of 
Thucydides, as having no kings: there was a privileged kingly 
race, but the presiding chief was changed from year to year. 
The Molossians, however, had a line of kings, succeeding from 
father to son, which professed to trace its descent through 
fifteen generations downward, from Achilles and Neoptolemus 
to Tharypas about the year 400 B.C.: thus forming a scion of 
the great ASakid race. Admfitus, the Molossian king to whom 
Themistokl€s presented himself as a suppliant, appears to have 
lived in the simplicity of an inland village chief. But Arrybas, 
his son or grandson, is said to have been educated at Athens, 
and to have introduced improved social regularity into his 
native country '; while the subsequent kings both imitated the 
ambition and received the aid of Philip of Macedon, extending 
their dominion 8 over a large portion of the other Epirots. 

1 See the account of this territory In Colonel Leake’s Travels in 

Northern Greece, vol. i. ch. v. j his journey from Janina,, through the 

district of Suli and the course of the Acheron, to the plain of Glyky and 

tlie Acheruaian lake and marshes near the sea. Compare also vol. iv. ch. 
xxxv. p. 73. 

“ To the ancient sites (observes Colonel Leake) which are so numerous 
in the great valleys watered by the Lower Acheron, the Lower Thyamis, 

and their tributanes, it is a mortifying disappointment to the geographer 
not to be able to apply a single name with absolute certainty.” 

The number of these sites affords one among many presumptions that 
each must have been individually inconsiderable, 

8 D8mosthen£s, Ds Haloneso, ch. 7, p. 84 R.; Strabo, vil p, 324. 

8 Sltylax, c. 32 j Pausanias, i. XI; Justin, xvii. 6. 

That the Arrhybtts of Justin is the same as the Thaiypas of Pausanias— 
perhaps also the same as Tharyps in Thucydides, who was a minor at the 
bepinnint' of the Peloponnesian war—seems probable. 
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Even in the time of Skylax, they covered a large inland terri¬ 
tory, though their portion of sea-coast was confined. From 
the narrative of Thucydides, we .gather that all the Epirots, 
though held together by no political union, were yet willing 
enough to combine for purposes of aggression and plunder. 
The Chaonians enjoyed a higher military reputation than the 
rest. But the account which Thucydides gives of their 
expedition against Akarnania exhibits a blind, reckless, 
boastful impetuosity, which contrasts strikingly with the 
methodical and orderly march of their Greek allies and 
companions. 1 

To collect the few particulars known, respecting these ruder 
communities adjacent to Greece, is a task indispensable for the 
just comprehension of the Grecian world, and for the apprecia¬ 
tion of the Greeks themselves by comparison or contrast with 
their contemporaries. Indispensable as it is, however, it can 
hardly be rendered in itself interesting to the reader, whose 
patience I have to bespeak by assuring him that the facts 
hereafter to be recounted of Grecian history would be only 
half understood without this preliminary survey of the lands 
around. 


CHAPTER XXV 

ILLYRIANS-MACEDONIANS—P/EONIANS 

Northward of the tribes called Epirotic lay those more 
numerous and widely extended tribes who bore the general name 
of Illyrians, bounded on the west by the Adriatic, on the east 
by the mountain-range of Skardus, the northern continuation 
of Pindus, and thus covering what is now called Middle and 
Upper Albania, together with the more northerly mountains of 
Montenegro, Herzegovina, and Bosnia. Their limits to the 
north and north-east cannot be assigned. But the Dardani 
and Autariatae must have reached to the north-east of Skardus 
and even east of the Servian plain of Kossovo; while along 
the Adriatic coast, Skylax extends the race so far northward as 
to include Dalmatia, treating the Libumians and Istrians 
beyond them as not Illyrian : yet Appian and others consider 
the Liburnians and Istrians as Illyrian, and Herodotus even 
includes under that name the Eneti or Veneti at the extremity 
1 Thucyd. ii. 8r. 
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of the Adriatic Gulf. 1 The Bulini, according to Skylax, were 
the northernmost Illyrian tribe: the Amantini, immediately 

1 Herodot. i. 196 j Skylax, c. 19-27 ; Appian, Ulyiic. c. 2, 4, 8. 

The geography of the countries occupied in ancient times by the Illy¬ 
rians, Macedonians, Pteonians, Thracians, &c., and now possessed by a 
great diversity of races, among whom the Turks and Albanians retain the 
primitive barbarism without mitigation, is still very imperfectly understood.; 
though the researches of Colonel Leake, of iioue, of Grisebach, and others 
(especially the valuable travels of the latter), have of late thrown much 
light upon it. How much our knowledge is extended in this direction, 
maybe seen by comparing the map prefixed to Manneit’s Geographic, or 
to 6. Muller’s Dissertation on the Macedonians, with that in Boud’s Travels; 
but the extreme deficiency of the maps, even as they now stand, is empha¬ 
tically noticed by Boud himself (see his Critique des Cartes de la Turtjiue in 
the fourth volume of his Voyage)—by Paul Joseph Sehaffarik, the leametl 
historian of the Sclavonic race, in the preface attached by him to Dr. 
Joseph Muller’s Topographical Account of Albania—and by Grisebach, 
who in his surveys taken from the summits of the mountains Peristeri and 
Ljubatrin, found the map differing at every step from the bearings which 
presented themselves to his eye. It is only since Boud and Grisebach that 
the idea has been completely dismissed, derived originally from Strabo, of a 
straight line of mountains (eiffaTa Strabo, lib. vii. Kragm. 3) running 

across from the Adriatic to the Euxine, and sending forth other lateral 
chains in a direction nearly southerly. The mountains of Turkey in Europe, 
when examined with the stock of geological science which M. Viquesnel 
(the companion of Bond) and Dr, Grisebach bring to the task, are found to 
belong to systems very different, and to present evidences of conditions of 
formation often quite independent of each other. 

The thirteenth chapter of Grisebach’s Travels presents the best account 
which has yet been given of the chain of Skardus nnd Pindus : he has been, 
the first to prove clearly, that the Ljubatrin, which immediately overhangs 
the plain of Kossovo at the southern bonier of Servia and Bosnia, is the 
north-eastern extremity of a chain of mountains reaching southward to the 
frontiers of Aitolia, in a direction not very wide of N-S.—with the single 
interruption (first brought to view by Colonel Leake) of the Klissoura of 
Devol—a complete gap, where the river Devol, rising on the eastern side, 
crosses the chain and joins the Apsus or Beratino on the western—(it is 
remarkable that both in the map of Boud and in that annexed to Dr. 
Joseph Muller’s Topographical Description of Albania, the river Devol is 
made to join the Genussus or Slcoumi, considerably north of the Apsus, 
though Colonel Leake’s map gives the correct course). In Grisebach’s 
nomenclature Skardus is made to reach from the Ljubatrin as its north¬ 
eastern extremity, south-westward and southward as far as the Klissoura of 
Devol: south of that point Pindus commences, in a continuation however of 
the same axis. 

In reference to the seats of the ancient Illyrians and Macedonians, Grise- 
bach has made another observation of great importance (vol. ii. p. 121). 
Between the north-eastern extremity. Mount Ljubatrin, and the Klissoura 
of Devol, there tire in. the mighty and continuous chain of Skardus (above 
7000 feet high) only two passes fit for an army to cross: one near the 
northern extremity of the chain, over which Grisebach himself crossed, 
from Kalkandele to Prisdren, a very high col, not less than 5000 feet above 
the level of the sea ; the other, considerably to the southward, and lower as 
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northward of the Epirotic Chaonians, were the southernmost. 
Among the southern Illyrian tribes are to be numbered the 
Taulantii—originally the possessors, afterwards the immediate 
neighbours, of the territory on which Epidamnus was founded. 
The ancient geographer Hekataeus 1 (about 500 b.c.) is suffici- 

well as easier, nearly in the latitude of Lychnidus or Ochrida. It was 
over this last pass that the Roman Via Egnatia travelled, and that the 
modem road from Scutari and Durozzo to Bitolia now travels. With the 
exception of these two partial depressions, the long mountain ridge main¬ 
tains itself undiminished in height, admitting indeed paths by which a 
small company either of travellers, or of Albanian robbers from the Diliren, 
may cross (there is a path of this kind which connects Slruga with Ueslcioub, 
mentioned by Dr. Joseph Mtiiler, p. 70, and some others by Boue, vol. iv. 
p. 546), but nowhere admitting the passage of an army. 

To attack the Macedonians, therefore, an Illyrian army would have to 
go through one or other of these passes, or else to go round the north¬ 
eastern pass of Katschanik, beyond the extremity of Ljubatrin. And we 
shall find that, in point of fact, the military operations recorded between 
the two nations, carry us usually in one or other of these directions. The 
militaiy proceedings of Brasidas (Thucyd. iv. 124)—of Philip the son of 
Amyntas king of Macedon (Diodor. xvi. 8)—of Alexander the Great in the 
first year of his reign (Arrian, i. 5), all bring us to the pass near Lychnidus 
(compare Livy, xxxii. 9; Plutarch, Flammin. c. 4); while the Illyrian 
Dardani and Autariatm border upon Pteonia, to the north of I’elagonia, and 
threaten Macedonia from the north-east of the mountain-chain of Skardus. 
The Autariatm are not far removed from the Paconian Agrianes, who dwelt 
near the sources of the Strymon, and both Autariatce and Dardani threat¬ 
ened the return march of Alexander from the Danube into Macedonia, 
after his successful campaign against the Getse low down in the course of 
that great river (Arrian, i. 5). Without being able to determine the precise 
line of Alexander’s march on this occasion, we may see that these two 
Illyrian tribes must have come down to attack him from Upper Moesia, and 
on the eastern side of the Axius. This, and the fact that the Dardani were 
the immediate neighbours of the Pteonians, shows us that their seats could not 
have been far removed from Upper Mcesia (Livy, xlv. 29): the fauces 
Peiagoniae (Livy, xxxi. 34) are the pass by which they entered Macedonia 
from the north. Ptolemy even places the Dardani at Skopice (Ueskioub) 
(iii. 9); his information about these countries seems better than that of 
Strabo. 

The important topographical instruction contained in Grisebach’s work 
was deprived of much of its value from the want of a map annexed. This 
deficiency has now been supplied (1853) in the new map of Turkey in 
Europe, published by Kiepert of Berlin; wherein the data of Grisebach, 
Bou6, Viquesnel, Joseph Mtiiler, and several others, are for the first time 
combined and turned to account. Kiepert’s map is a material addition to our 
knowledge of the countries south of the Danube. The " Erlauterungen " 
annexed to it, while they set forth the best evidences on which a charto- 
grapher of Turkey in the present day can proceed, proclaim however the 
deplorable paucity of scientific or accurate observations. 

1 Hekatsei Fragm. ed. Klausen, Fr. 66-70; Thucyd. I. 26. 

Skylax places the Encheleis north of Epidamnus and of the Taulantii 
It may he remarked that Hekalteus seems to have commiiric^ied much 
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ently well acquainted with them to specify their town Sesarcthus. 
He names the Chelidonii as their northern, the Encheleis as 
their southern, neighbours; and the Abri also as a tribe nearly 
adjoining. We hear of the Illyrian Parthini, nearly in the 
same regions—of the Dassaretii, 1 near Lake Lychnidus—of the 
Penestse, with a fortified town Uscana, north of the Dassaretii— 
of the Ardiseans, the Autariatse, and the Dardanians, through¬ 
out Upper Albania eastward as far as Upper Mcesia, including 
the range of Skardus itself ; so that there were some Illyrian 
tribes conterminous on the east, with Macedonians, and on the 
south with Macedonians as well as with Pseonians. Strabo even 
extends some of the Illyrian tribes much farther northward, 
nearly to the Julian Alps. 2 

With the exception of some portions of what is now called 
Middle Albania, the territory of these tribes consisted prin¬ 
cipally of mountain pastures with a certain proportion of fertile 
valley, but rarely expanding into a plain. The Autariatse had 
the reputation of being unwarlike, but the Illyrians generally 
were poor, rapacious, fierce and formidable in battle. They 
shared with the remote Thracian tribes the custom of tattowing 8 
their bodies and of offering human sacrifices: moreover, they 
were always ready to sell their military service for hire, like the 
modem Albanian Schkipetars, in whom probably their blood 
yet flows, though with considerable admixture from subsequent 
immigrations. Of the Illyrian kingdom on the Adriatic coast, 
with Skodra (Scutari) for its capital city, which became formid¬ 
able by its reckless piracies in the third century b.c., we hear 
nothing in the flourishing period of Grecian history. The 

information respecting the Adriatic: he noticed the city of Adria at the 
extremity of the Gulr, and the fertility and abundance of the territory 
around it (Fr. 58 : compare Skymnus Chius, 384). 

1 Livy, xliii. 9-18. Manned (Geograph, der Griech. und Romer, part 
vii. eh. 9, p. 386 stq.) collects the points and shows how little can be ascer¬ 
tained respecting the localities of these Illyrian tribes. 

“ Strabo, iv. p. 206. 

* Strabo, vii. p. 315 ; Arrian, i. Si 4 -1 1. So impracticable is the terri¬ 
tory, and so narrow the means of the inhabitants, in the region called 
Upper Albania, that most of its resident tribes even now are considered as 
free, and pay no tribute to the Turkish government i the Pachas cannot 
extort it without greater expense and difficulty than the sum gained would 
repay. The same was the case in Epirus or Lower Albania, previous to 
the time of Ali Pacha ,• in Middle Albania, the country does not present the 
like difficulties, and no such exemptions are allowed (Bou i, Voyage en 
Turquie, vol. iii. p. 192). These free Albanian tribes are in the same con¬ 
dition with regard to the Sultan as the Mysians and Pisidians in Asia 
Minor with regard to the king of Persia in ancient times (Xenophon, 
Anab. iii. 2, 23). 

yoi,. iv w 
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description of Skylax notices in his day, all along the northern 
Adriatic, a considerable and standing traffic between the coast 
and the interior, carried on by Liburnians, Istrians, and the 
small Grecian insular settlements of Pharus and Issa. But 
he does not name Skodra, and probably this strong post 
(together with the Greek town Lissus, founded by Dionysius of 
Syracuse) was occupied after his time by conquerors from the 
interior, 1 the predecessors of Agr6n and Gentius, just as the 
coast-land of the Thermaic Gulf was conquered by inland 
Macedonians. 

Once during the Peloponnesian war, a detachment of hired 
Illyrians, marching into Macedonia Lynkestis (seemingly over 
the pass of Skardus a little east of Lychnidus or Ochrida), tried 
the valour of the Spartan Brasidas. On that occasion (as 
in the expedition above alluded to of the Epirots against 
Akarnania) we shall notice the marked superiority of the 
Grecian character, even in the case of an armament chiefly 
composed of helots newly enfranchised, over both Macedonians 
and Illyrians. We shall see the contrast between brave men 
acting in concert and obedience to a common authority, and 
an assailing host of warriors, not less brave individually, but in 
which every man is his own master, 2 and fights as he pleases. 
The rapid and impetuous rush of the Illyrians, if the first 
shock failed of its effect, was succeeded by an equally rapid 
retreat or flight. We hear nothing afterwards respecting these 
barbarians until the time of Philip of Macedon, whose vigour 
and military energy first repressed their incursions, and after¬ 
wards partially conquered them. It seems to have been about 
this period (400-350 b.c.) that the great movement of the 
Gauls from west to east took place, which brought the Gallic 
Skordiski and other tribes into the regions between the Danube 
and the Adriatic Sea, and which probably dislodged some of 
the northern Illyrians so as to drive them upon new enterprises 
and fresh abodes. 

What is now called Middle Albania, the Illyrian territory 
immediately north of Epirus, is much superior to the latter in 
productiveness. 8 Though mountainous, it possesses more both 

1 Diodor. xv. 13; Polyb. ii. 4. 

s See the description in Thucydides (iv. 124-128) i especially the ex¬ 
hortation which he puts into the mouth of Brasidas —abroicpArap pAxp, con¬ 
trasted with the orderly array of Greeks. 

" Jllyriorum velocities ad excursions et impetus subitos.”—Livy, xxxi. 35. 

8 See Pouqueville, Voyage en Grice, vol. i. ch. 23 and 24; Grisebach, 
Reise dutch Rumelien und nach Brussa, vol. ii. pp. 138, 139; Bou 4 , La 
Turquie ea Europe, Gdovraphie Ginirale, vol. i. p, 6 o-6f. 
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of low hill and valley, and ampler as well as more fertile 
cultivable spaces. Epidamntis and Apollonia formed the sea¬ 
ports of this territory. To them commerce with the southern 
Illyrians, less barbarous than the northern, was one of the 
sources 1 of great prosperity during the first century of their 
existence—a prosperity interrupted in the case of the 
Epidamnians by internal dissensions, which impaired their 
ascendency over their Illyrian neighbours, and ultimately placed 
them at variance with their mother-city Korkyra. The commerce 
between these Greek seaports and the interior tribes, when 
once the Greeks became strong enough to render violent attack 
from the latter hopeless, was reciprocally beneficial to both of 
them. Grecian oil and wine were introduced among these 
barbarians, whose chiefs at the same time learnt to appreciate 
the woven fabrics, 2 the polished and carved metallic work, the 
tempered weapons, and the pottery, which issued from Grecian 
artisans. Moreover, the importation sometimes of salt-fish, and 
always that of salt itself, was of the greatest importance to these 
inland residents, especially for such localities as possessed lakes 
abounding in fish like that of Lyr.hnidus. We hear of wars 
between the Autariatae and the Ardisei, respecting salt-springs 
near their boundaries, and also of other tribes whom the 
privation of salt reduced to the necessity of submitting to the 
Romans. 8 On the other hand these tribes possessed two 

1 Skymnus Chius, v. 41S-425. 

E Thucydides mentions the ifavra (tal Asia, (cal i> &KKi) k araoro-uj!, which 
the Greek settlements on the Thracian coast sent up to king Seuthfts 
(ii, 97): similar to the itpd&fiaB' le pi, nnd to the jcepra/rar rtKrivuv SalSa\a, 
offered as presents to the Delphian god (Eurip. Ion, 1141 j Pindar, Pyth. 

v. 46)- 

s Strabo, vii. p. 317 j Appian, Illyric. 17 } Aristot. Mirab. Ausc. c. 138. 
For the extreme importance of the trade in salt, as a bond of connexion, 
see the regulations of the Romans when they divided Macedonia into 
four provinces, with the distinct view of cutting off all connexion be¬ 
tween one and the other. All commercium and cannubium were for¬ 
bidden between them. The fourth region, whose capital was Pelagonia 
(and which included all the primitive or Upper Macedonia, east of the 
range of Pindus and Skardus), was altogether inland, and it was expressly 
forbidden to draw its salt from the third region or the country between the 
Lower Axius and the Peneius; while on the other hand the Illyrian Dar- 
dani (situated northward of Upper Macedonia) received express permission 
to draw their salt from this third or maritime region of Macedonia: the 
salt was to he conveyed from the Thermaic Gulf along the road of the 
Axius to Stobi in Poeonia, and was there to he sold at a fixed price. 

The inner or fourth region of Macedonia, which included the modern 
Bitoglia and Lake Castorta, could easily obtain its salt from the Adriatic, 
by the communication afterwards so well known as the Roman Egnatian 
way j but the communication of the Dardani with the Adriatic led mrouidT 
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articles of exchange so precious in the eyes of the Greeks, that 
Polybius reckons them as absolutely indispensable 1 —cattle and 
slaves ; which latter were doubtless procured from Illyria, often 
in exchange for salt, as they were from Thrace and from the 
Euxine, and from Aquileia in the Adriatic, through the internal 
wars of one tribe with another. Silver-mines were worked at 
Damastium in Illyria. Wax and honey were probably also 
articles of export, and it is a proof that the natural products of 
Illyria were carefully sought out, when we find a species of iris 
peculiar to the country collected and sent to Corinth, where its 
root was employed to give the special flavour to a celebrated 
kind of aromatic unguent. 2 

a country of the greatest possible difficulty, and it was probably a great 
convenience to them to receive their supply from the Gulf of Tlierma by 
the road along the Vardar (Axius) (Livy, xlv. 29}. Compare the route 
of Grisebach from Salonichi to Scutari, in his Reise dutch Rutnelicn, 
vol. ii. 

1 About the cattle in Illyria, Aristotle, De Mirab. Ausc. c. 128. There 
is a remarkable passage in Polybius, wherein he treats the importation of 
slaves as a matter of necessity to Greece (iv. 37). The purchasing of the 
Thracian slaves in exchange for salt is noticed by Menander—0py£ euyerljr 
el, irphs fixns -iiyopaij-fifvos: see Proverb. Zenob. ii. 12, and Diogenian, i. 
100. 

The same trade was carried on in antiquity with the nations on and near 
Caucasus, from the seaport of Dioskurias at the eastern extremity of the 
Euxine (Strabo, xi. p. 506): so little have those tribes changed, that the 
Circassians now carry on much the same trade. Dr. Clarke’s statement 
carries us back to the ancient world:—“The Circassians frequently sell 
their children to strangers, particularly to the Persians and Turks, and 
their princes supply the Turkish seraglios with the most beautiful of the 
prisoners of both sexes whom they take in war. In their commerce with 
the Tchernomorski Cossacks (north of the river Kuban), the Circassians 
bring considerable quantities of wood, and the delicious honey of the 
mountains, sewed up in goats’ hides, with the hair on the outside. These 
articles they exchange for salt, a commodity found in the neighbouring lakes, 
of a very excellent quality. Salt is more precious than any other kind of 
wealth to the Circassians, and it constitutes the most acceptable present 
which can be offered to them. They weave mats of very great beauty, 
which find a ready market both in Turkey and Russia. They are also 
ingenious in the art of working silver and other metals, and in the fabric¬ 
ation of guns, pistols and sabres. Some, which they offered us for sale, we 
suspected had been procured in Turkey in exchange for slaves, Their bows 
and arrows are made with inimitable skill, and the arrows being tipt with 
iron, and otherwise exquisitely wrought, are considered by the Cossacks 
and Russians as inflicting incurable wounds.” (Clarke’s Travels, vol. i. ch. 
xvi. p. 378.) 

2 Theophrast Hist. Plant, iv. 3, 2; ix. 7, 4; Pliny, H. N. xiii. 2; xxi, 
19 j Strabo, vii. p. 326. _ Coins of Epidttmnus and Apollonia are found not 
oply in Macedonia, but in Thrace and in Italy: the trade of these two 
cities probably extended across from sea to sea, even before the construction 
of the Egnatian way; and the Inscription 2056 in the Corpus of BoSckh 
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The intercourse between the Hellenic ports and the Illyrians 
inland, was not exclusively commercial. Grecian exiles also 
found their way into Illyria, and Grecian mythes became localised 
there, as may be seen by the tale of Kadmus and Harmonia, 
from whom the chiefs of the Illyrian Encheleis professed to 
trace their descent. 1 

The Macedonians of the fourth century b.c. acquired, from 
the ability and enterprise of two successive kings, a great per¬ 
fection in Greek military organisation without any of the loftier 
Hellenic qualities. Their career in Greece is purely destructive, 
extinguishing the free movement of the separate cities, and 
disarming the citizen-soldier to make room for the foreign 
mercenary whose sword was unhallowed by any feelings of 
patriotism—yet totally incompetent to substitute any good 
system of central or pacific administration. But the Mace¬ 
donians of the seventh and sixth centuries b.c. are an aggregate 
only of rude inland tribes, subdivided into distinct petty 
principalities, and separated from the Greeks by a wider ethnical 
difference even than the Epirots; since Herodotus, who 
considers the Epirotic Molossians and Thesprotians as children 
of Hellen, decidedly thinks the contrary respecting the Mace¬ 
donians. 2 In the main, however, they seem at this early period 
analogous to the Epirots in character and civilisation. They 
had some few towns, but they were chiefly village residents, 
extremely brave and pugnacious: the customs of some of their 
tribes enjoined that the man who had not yet slain an enemy 
should be distinguished on some occasions by a badge of 
discredit. 8 

The original seats of the Macedonians were in the regions 
east of the chain of Skardus (the northerly continuation of 
Pindus)—north of the chain called the Cambunian mountains, 
which connects Olympus with Pindus, and which forms the 
north-western boundary of Thessaly ; but they did not reach so 
far eastward as the Thermaic Gulf; apparently not farther east¬ 
ward than Mount Bermius, or about the longitude of Edessa 

proclaims the gratitude ofOdfissus (Varna) in the Euxine Sea towards a citizen 
or Epidamnus (Barth, Corinthiorum Mercatur. Hist. p. 49; Aristot, 
Mirab. Auscult c. 104). 

1 Herodot. v. 61 j viii. 137: Strabo, vii. p. $26. Skyiax places the \i801 
of ICadmns and Harmonia among the Illyrian Mann, north of the En¬ 
cheleis (Diodor. xix. 53 j Pausan. lx. 5, 3). 

2 Herodot. v. 22. 

8 Aristot. Polit. -vii. 2, 6, That the Macedonians were chiefly village 
residents, appears from Thucyd. ii. too, iv. 124, though this does not 

sot* * 
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and Berrhoia. They thus covered the upper portions of the 
course of the rivers Haliakmon and Erigon, before the junction 
of the latter with the Axius; while the upper course of the 
Axius, higher than this point of junction, appears to have 
belonged to Pxonia, though the boundaries of Macedonia and 
Preonia cannot be distinctly marked out at any time. 

The large space of country included between the above- 
mentioned boundaries is in great part mountainous, occupied 
by lateral ridges or elevations which connect themselves with 
the main line of Skardus. But it also comprises three wide 
alluvial basins or plains, which are of great extent and well- 
adapted to cultivation—the plain of Tettovo or Kalkandele 
(northernmost of the three), which contains the sources and 
early course of the Axius or Vardar—that of Bitolia, coinciding 
to a great degree with the ancient Pelagonia, wherein the 
Erigon flows towards the Axius—and the larger and more 
undulating basin of Greveno and Anaselitzas, containing the 
Upper Haliakmon with its confluent streams : this latter region 
is separated from the basin of Thessaly by a mountainous line 
of considerable length, but presenting numerous easy passes. 1 
Reckoning the basin of Thessaly as a fourth, here are four 
distinct enclosed plains on the east side of this long range of 
Skardus and Pindus—each generally bounded by mountains 
which rise precipitously to an alpine height, and each leaving 
only one cleft for drainage by a single river—the Axius, the 
Erigfin, the Haliakmon and the Peneius respectively. All four, 
moreover, though of high level above the sea, are yet for the 
most part of distinguished fertility, especially the plains of 
Tettovo, of Bitolia, and Thessaly. The fat rich land to the east of 
Pindus and Skardus is described as forming a marked contrast 
with the light calcareous soil of the Albanian plains and valleys 
on the western side. The basins of Bitolia and of the Halialc- 
mdn, with the mountains around and adjoining, were possessed 
by the original Macedonians; that of Tettovo, on the north, 
by a portion of the Paeonians, Among the four, Thessaly is 
the most spacious ; yet the two comprised in the primitive seats 
of the Macedonians, both of them very considerable in magni¬ 
tude, formed a territory better calculated to nourish and to 
generate a considerable population than the less favoured home, 
and smaller breadth of valley and plain, occupied by Epirots 
or Illyrians, Abundance of corn easily raised, of pasture for 

1 Bou£, Voyage en Turquie, vol. i, p. 199: “ tm bon nombre de cols 
dirigds da nord au sml, comme pour inviter Ies habitans de passer d’une de 
ces provinces dans l’autre.” 
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cattle, and of new fertile land open to cultivation, would suffice 
to increase the numbers of hardy villagers, indifferent to luxury 
as well as to accumulation, and exempt from that oppres¬ 
sive extortion of rulers which now harasses the same fine 
regions. 1 

The inhabitants of this primitive Macedoniadoubtlessdiffered 
much in ancient times, as they do now, according as they dwelt 
on mountain or plain, and in soil and climate more or less kind. 
But all acknowledged a common ethnical name and nationality, 
and the tribes were in many cases distinguished from each other, 
not by having substantive names of their own, but merely by 
local epithets of Grecian origin. Thus we find Elymiotce Mace¬ 
donians or Macedonians of Elymeia—Lynkest® Macedonians 

1 For the general physical character of the region, both east and west of 
Skardus, continued by Pindus, see the valuable chapter of Grisebacb’s 
Travels above referred to (Reran, vol. ii. cli. xiii. p. 125-130; c, xiv. 
p. 175 ; c. xvi. p. 214-216; c. xvii. pp. 244, 245). 

Respecting the plains comprised in the ancient Pelagonia, see also the 
Journal of the younger Pouqueville, in his progress from Travnik in Bosnia 
to Janina. He remarks, in the two days' march from Prelepe (Prilip) 
through Bitolia to Fiorina, “Dans cette route on parcourt des plaines 
luxuriantes couvertes de moissons, de vastes prairies remplies de trelie, des 
plateaux abondans en paturages in 4 puisablcs, oil paisscnt d’innombrables 
troupeaux de boeufs, de chevres, et dc menu betail . . . . Le bid, le mSis, 
et les autres grains sont toujours & trfrs has prix, a cause de la difficult*! des 
debouches, d oil 1’on exporte une grande quantite de laines, de colons, de 
peaux d’agneaux, de buffles, et de chevaux, qui passent par le moyen des 
caravanes en Hongrie.” (Pouqueville, Voyage dans la Grice, t. ii. ch. 
62, p. 495). So also Grisebach, describing his journey from Bitolia to 
Prilip, mentions—“spacious fields, of immeasurable extent, covered with 
wheat, barley, and maize, together with rich meadows and pasture-gronnds 
bordering the water” (p. 214). 

Again, M. Bond remarks upon this same plain, in his Critique des Cartes 
de la Turquie, Voyage, vol. iv. p. 4 83, “La plaine immense de Prilip, de 
Bitolia, et de Fiorina, n’est pas represent^ (sur les cartes) demanifere i. ce 
qu’on ait une idde de son eteudue, et surtout de sa largeur .... La plaine 
de Sarigoul est ohangie en vallde,” &c. The basin of the Haliakmfin he 
remarks to be represented equally imperfecily on the maps; compare also 
his Voyage, i. pp. an, 299, 300. 

X notice the more particularly the large proportion of fertile plain and 
valley in the ancient Macedonia, because it is often represented (and even 
by O. Milller, in his Dissertation on the ancient Macedonians, attached to 
his History of the Dorians) as a cold and rugged land, pursuant to the state¬ 
ment of Livy (xiv. 29), who says, respecting the fourth region of Macedonia 
as distributed by the Romans, “ Frigida hsec omnis, duraque cultu, et 
aspera plaga est! cultorum quoque ingenia ten* similia habet r ferociores 
eos et accolae barbari faciunt, nunc hello exercentes, nunc in pace rais- 
centes ritus suos.” 

This is probably true of the mountaineers included in the region, but it is 
too much Generalised. 
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or Macedonians of Lynkus, &c. Orest® is doubtless an adjunct 
name of the same character. The inhabitants of the more 
northerly tracts, called Pelagonia and Deuriopus, were also 
portions of the Macedonian aggregate, though neighbours of 
the Paeonians. to whom they bore much affinity: whether the 
Eordi and Almopians were of Macedonian race, it is more 
difficult to say. The Macedonian language was different from 
Illyrian, 1 from Thracian, and seemingly also from Pssonian; it 
was also different from Greek, yet apparently not more widely 
distinct than that of the Epirots; so that the acquisition of 
Greek was comparatively easy to the chiefs and people, though 
there were always some Greek letters which they were incapable 
of pronouncing. And when we follow their history, we shall 
find in them more of the regular warrior conquering in order 
to maintain dominion and tribute, and less of the armed 
plunderer—than the Illyrians, Thracians, or Epirots, by whom 
it was their misfortune to be surrounded. They approach 
nearer to the Thessalians, 3 and to the other ungifted members 
of the Hellenic family. 

The large and comparatively productive region covered by 
the various sections of Macedonians, helps to explain that 
increase of ascendency which they successively acquired over 
all their neighbours. It was not however until a late period 
that they became united under one government. At first, each 
section—how many we do not know—had its own prince or 
chief. The Elymiots or inhabitants of Elymeia, the southern¬ 
most portion of Macedonia, were thus originally distinct and 
independent; also the Orest®, in mountain seats somewhat 
north-west of the Elymiots—the LynkSstse and Eordi, who 
occupied portions of territory on the track of the subsequent 
Egnatian way, between Lychnidus (Ochrida) and Edessa—the 
Pelagonians, 8 with a town of the same name, in the fertile plain 
of Bitolia—and the more northerly Deuriopians. And the early 

1 Folyb. xxviii. 8, g. This is the most distinct testimony which we 
possess, and it appears to me to contradict the opinion both of Maonert 
(Geogr. der Gr. und Rom. vol. vii. p. 492) and of 0 . MUller (On the 
Macedonians, sect. 28-36), that the native Macedonians were of Illyrian 
descent. 

8 The Macedonian military array seems to have been very like that of 
the Thessalians—horsemen well-mounted and armed and maintaining good 
order (Thucyd. ii. 201): of their infantry, before the time of Philip son of 
Amyntas, we do not hear much. 

“Macedoniam, qure tantis borbarorum gentibus attingitur, ut semper 
Macedonicis imperatoribus iidem fines impeni fuerint qui gladioram atque 
piloruni,” (Cicero, in Pison. c. xvl.) 

* Strabo, lib. vii. Frapm, 20, ed. Tafel. 
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political union was usually so loose, that each of these denomi¬ 
nations probably includes many petty independencies, small 
towns, and villages. The section of the Macedonian name 
who afterwards swallowed up all the rest and became known as 
The Macedonians , had their original centre at yEgae—or Edessa 
—the lofty, commanding and picturesque site of the modem 
Vodhena. And though the residence of the kings was in later 
times transferred to the marshy Pella, in the maritime plain 
beneath, yet Edessa was always retained as the regal burial-place, 
and as the hearth to which the religious continuity of the nation 
(somuchreverenced inancient times) wasattached. This ancient 
town, which lay on the Roman Egnatian way from Lychnidus 
to Pella and Thessalonika, formed the pass over the mountain- 
ridge called Bermius, or that prolongation to the northward of 
Mount Olympus, through which the Haliakm6n makes its way 
out into the maritime plain at Verria by a cleft more precipitous 
and impracticable than that of the Peneius in the defile of 
Tempe. 

This mountain-chain called Bermius, extending from Olympus 
considerably to the north of Edessa, formed the original eastern 
boundary of the Macedonian tribes; who seem at first not to 
have reached the valley of the Axius in any part of its course, 
and who certainly did not reach at first to the Thermaic 
Gulf. Between the last-mentioned gulf and the eastern counter¬ 
forts of Olympus and Bermius there exists a narrow strip of 
plain land or low hill which reaches from the mouth of the 
Peneius to the head of the Thermaic Gulf; it there widens 
into the spacious and fertile plain of Salonichi, comprising the 
mouths of the Haliakm&n, the Axius, and the Echeiddrus. 
The river Ludias, which flows from Edessa into the marshes 
surrounding Pella, and which in antiquity joined the Haliakmdn, 
near its mouth, has now altered its course so as to join the 
Axius. This narrow strip, between the mouths of the Peneius 
and the Haliakmdn, was the original abode of the Pierian 
Thracians, who dwelt close to the foot of Olympus, and among 
whom the worship of the Muses seems to have been a primitive 
characteristic; Grecian poetry teems with local allusions and 
epithets which appear traceable to this early fact; though we 
are unable to follow it in detail. North of the Pierians, from 
the mouth of the Haliakmdn to that of the Axius, dwelt the 
Bottiseans. 1 Beyond the river Axius, at the lower part of its 

1 I have followed Herodotus in stating the original series of occupants 
on the Thermaic Gulf, anterior to the Macedonian conquests. Thucydidls 
introduces the Preonians between Bottiseans and Mygdonians: he says that 
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course, began the tribes of the great Thracian race—Myg- 
donians, Krestdnians, Edfinians, Bisaltse, Sithonians: the 
Mygdonians seem to have been originally the most powerful, 
since the country still continued to be called by their name, 
Mygdonia, even after the Macedonian conquest. These, and 
various other Thracian tribes, originally occupied most part of 
the country between the mouth of the Axius and that of the 
Strymbn; together with that memorable three-pronged peninsula 
which derived from the Grecian colonies its name of Chalkidikfi. 
It will thus appear, if we consider the Boltiasans as well as the 
Pierians to be Thracians, that the Thracian race, extended 
originally southward as far as the mouth of the Peneius: the 
Bottiaeans professed indeed a Kretan origin, but this pretension 
is not noticed by either Herodotus or ThucydidSs. In the 

the i’ceonians possessed “a narrow strip of land on the side of the Axius, 
down to Pella and the sea” (ii. 96). If this were true, it would leave haidly 
any room for the Bottireans, whom nevertheless Thucydidgs recognises on 
the coast; for the whole space between the mouths of the two rivers, Axius 
and Haliakmfln, is inconsiderable; moreover, I cannot hut suspect that 
Thucydidgs has been led to believe, by finding in the Iliad that the Prno- 
liian allies of Troy came from the Axius, that there must have been old 
Paeonian settlements at the month of that river, and that he has advanced 
the inference as if it were a certified feet. The case is analogous to what 
he says about the Boeotians in his preface (upon which O. Muller has 
already commented); he stated the immigration of the Boeotians into 
Boeotia as having taken place after the Trojan war, but saves the historical 
credit of the Homeric Catalogue by adding that there had been a fraction of 
them in Bceotia before, from whom the contingent which went to Troy was 
furnished (hroSaa-itis, Thucyd, i. 12). 

On this occasion, therefore, having to choose between Herodotus and 
Thucydidgs, I prefer tile former. O. Muller (On the Macedonians, sect. 11) 
would strike out just so much of the assertion of Thucydidgs a9 positively 
contradicts Herodotus, and retain the rest; he thinks that the Pseonians 
came down very near to the mouth of the river, but not quite. I confess 
that this does not satisfy me 5 the more so as the passage from Livy by 
which he would support his view will appear, on examination, to refer to 
Posonia high up the Axius—not to a supposed portion of Paeonia near the 
mouth (Livy, xlv. 29). 

Again, I would remark that the original residence of the Pierians between 
the Peneius and the Haliakmdn rests chiefly upon the authority of Thucy¬ 
didgs : Herodotus knows the Pierians in their seats between Mount Pan- 
geeus and the sea, hut he gives no intimation that they had before dwelt 
south of the Haliakmgn; the tract between the Haliakmfin and the Peneius 
is by him conceived as Lower Macedonia or Macedonis, reaching to the 
borders of Thessaly (vii. 127-173), I make this remark in reference to 
sect 7-17 of O. Muller’s Dissertation, whereb the conception of Hero¬ 
dotus appears incorrectly apprehended, and some erroneous inferences 
founded upon it. That this tract was the original Pieria, there is sufficient 
reason for believing (compare Strabo, vii. Prag. 22, with Tafel’s note, and 
ix p. 4105 Livy, xliv, 9); but Herodotus notices it only as Macedonia, 
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time of Skylax, 1 seemingly during the early reign of Philip the 
son of Amyntas, Macedonia and Thrace were separated by 
the Strymdn. 

We have yet to mention the Pssonians, a numerous and 
much-divided race, seemingly neither Thracian nor Macedonian 
nor Illyrian, but professing to be descended from the Teukri 
of Troy. These Paeonians occupied both banks of the Strymon, 
from the neighbourhood of Mount Skomius, in which that river 
rises, 2 * down to the lake near its mouth: some of their tribes 
possessed the fertile plain of Siris (now Seres)—the land 
immediately north of Mount Pangoeus—and even a portion of 
the space through which XerxSs marched on his route from 
Akanthus to Therma. Besides this, it appears that the upper 
parts of the valley of the Axius were also occupied by Pseonian 
tribes; how far down the river they extended, we are unable to 
say. We are not to suppose that the whole territory between 
Axius and Strymfin was continuously peopled by them. Con¬ 
tinuous population is not the character of the ancient world, 
and it seems moreover that while the land immediately border¬ 
ing on both rivers is in very many places of the richest quality, 
the spaces between the two are either mountain or barren low 
hill—forming a marked contrast with the rich alluvial basin of 
the Macedonian river Erig6n. s The Paeonians in their north¬ 
western tribes thus bordered upon the Macedonian Pelagonia 
—in their northern tribes, upon the Illyrian Dardani and 
Autariatse—in their eastern, southern and south-eastern tribes, 
upon—the Thracian and Pierians; 4 that is, upon the second 
seats occupied by the expelled Pierians under Mount Pangseus. 

1 Skylax, c. 67. The conquests of Philip extended the boundary beyond 
the Strymon to the Nestus (Strabo, lib. vii. Fragin. 33, ed. Tafel). 

2 Mount Skomius seems to be the mountain notv called Vitoshka, between 
ICadomir and Sophia, near the south-eastern fromier of Servia (Tbucyd. ii. 
96 j Grisebach, vol. ii. clr. x. p. 29). 

* See this contrast noticed in Grisebach, especially in reference to the 
wide but barren region called the plain of Mustapha, no great distance from 
the left bank of the Axius (Grisebach, Reisen, v. H. p. 225 ; Boud, Voyage, 
vol. i. p. x68). 

For the description of the banks of the Axius (Vardar) and the Strymon, 
see Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 201, and Boud, Voyage 
en Tnrquie, vol. i. p. 196-199. “ La plaine ovale de Seres est un des 

diamans de la couronne de Byzance,” sc. He remarks bow incorrectly 
the course of the Strymon is depicted on the maps (vol. iv. p. 482). ’ 

1 The expression of Strabo or his Epitomalor— t%v ntuovlav p Jxpi n«Xa- 
yavlas ical TUcplas i/trerdirBai —seems quite exact, though Tafel finds a diffi¬ 
culty in it. See his Note on the Vatican Fragments of the seventh Book 
of Strabo, Fr. 37. The Fragment 40 is expressed much more loosely. 
Compare Herodot. v. 13-16, vui. 124; Thucyd. ii. 96 j Diodor. xx. 19* ; 
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Such was, as far as we can make it out, the position of the 
Macedonians and their immediate neighbours, in the seventh 
century b.c. It was first altered by the enterprise and ability 
of a family of exiled Greeks, who conducted a section of the 
Macedonian people to those conquests which their descendants, 
Philip and Alexander the Great, afterwards so marvellously 
multiplied. 

Respecting the primitive ancestry of these two princes, there 
were different stories, but all concurred in tracing the origin of 
the family to the Herakleid or Temenid race of Argos. Ac¬ 
cording to one story (which apparently cannot be traced higher 
than Theopompus), Karanus, brother of the despot Pheidon, 
had migrated from Argos to Macedonia, and established him¬ 
self as conqueror at Edessa. According to another tale, which 
we find in Herodotus, there were three exiles of the Temenid 
race, Gauanes, Aeropus, and Perdikkas, who fled from Argos 
to Illyria, from whence they passed into Upper Macedonia, in 
such poverty as to be compelled to serve the petty king of the 
town Leboea in the capacity of shepherds. A remarkable 
prodigy happening to Perdikkas foreshadows the future emi¬ 
nence of his family, and leads to his dismissal by the king of 
Lebaea—from whom he makes his escape with difficulty. He 
is preserved by the sudden rise of a river, immediately after he 
had crossed it, so as to become impassable by the horsemen 
who pursued him; to this river, as to the saviour of the family, 
solemn sacrifices were still offered by the kings of Macedonia 
in the time of Herodotus. Perdikkas with his two brothers 
having thus escaped, established himself near the spot called 
the Garden of Midas on Mount Bermius. From the loins of 
this hardy young shepherd sprang tire dynasty of Edessa. 1 
This tale bears much more the marks of a genuine local 
tradition than that of Theopompus; and the origin of the 
Macedonian family, or Argeadae, from Argos, appears to have 
been universally recognised by Grecian inquirers, 2 so that 
Alexander the son of Amyntas, the contemporary of the Persian 
invasion, was admitted by the Hellanodikae to contend at the 
Olympic games as a genuine Greek, though his competitors 
sought to exclude him as a Macedonian. 

The talent for command was so much more the attribute of 
the Greek mind than of any of the neighbouring barbarians, 
that we easily conceive a courageous Argeian adventurer 

1 Herodot. viii. 137, 138. 

2 Herodot. v. 22. Argeadoe, Strabo, lib. vii. Fragm. 20, ed, Tafel, which 
may probably have been erroneously changed into VEgeadse (Justin, vii. 1), 
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acquiring to himself great ascendency in the local disputes of 
the Macedonian tribes, and transmitting the chieftainship of 
one of those tribes to his offspring. The influence acquired 
by Miltiades among the Thracians of the Chersonese, and by 
Phormio among the Akarnanians (who specially requested that 
after his death his son or some one of his kindred might be 
sent from Athens to command them 1 ), was very much of this 
character. We may add the case of Sertorius among the native 
Iberians. In like manner, the kings of the Macedonian 
LynkSstre professed to be descended from the Bacchiadae 2 * 4 * * * of 
Corinth; and the neighbourhood of Epidamnus and Apollonia, 
in both of which doubtless members of that great gens were 
domiciliated, renders this tale even more plausible than that of 
an emigration from Argos. The kings of the Epirotic Molossi 
pretended also to a descent from the heroic vEakid race of 
Greece. In fact, our means of knowledge do not enable us to 
discriminate the cases in which these reigning families were 
originally Greeks, from those in which they were Hellenised 
natives pretending to Grecian blood. 

After the foundation-legend of the Macedonian kingdom, we 
have nothing but a long blank until the reign of king Amyntas 
(about 520-500 b.c.), and his son Alexander (about 480 b.c.). 
Herodotus gives us five successive kings between the founder 
Perdikkas and Amyntas—Perdikkas, Argseus, Philippus, Aeropus, 
Alketas, Amyntas, and Alexander—the contemporary and to a 
certain extent the ally of Xerxfis. 8 Though we have no means 
of establishing any dates in this early series, either of names or 
of facts, yet we see that the Temenid kings, beginning from a 
humble origin, extended their dominions successively on all 
sides. They conquered the Briges, 1 originally their neighbours 
on Mount Bermius—the Eordi, bordering on Edessa to the 
westward, who were either destroyed or expelled from the 
country (a small remnant of them still existed in the time of 
Thucydides at Physka between Strymdn and Axius)—the 

1 Thucyd. iii. 7 j Herodot. vi. 34-37: compare the story of Zalmoxis 
among the Tliracinns (iv. 94). 

a Strabo, vii. p. 326, 

• Herodot. viri. 139. Thucydides agrees in the number of kings, but 
does not give the names (ii. 100). 

For the divergent lists of the early Macedonian longs, see Mr. Clinton’s 
Fasti Hellenici, voL ii. p. 221. 

4 This may be gathered, I think, from Herodot. vii. 73 and viii. 138. 

The alleged migration of the Briges into Asia, and the change of tlieir 

name to Phryges, is a statement which I do not venture to repeat as 

pwlihle 
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Almopians, an inland tribe of unknown site—and many of the 
interior Macedonian tribes who had been at first autonomous. 
Besides these inland conquests, they had made the still more 
important acquisition of Pieria (the territory which lay between 
Mount Bermius and the sea), from whence they expelled the 
original Pierians, who found new seats on the eastern bank of 
the Strymon between Mount Pangseus and the sea. Amyntas 
king of Macedon was thus master of a very considerable 
territory, comprising the coast of the Thermaic Gulf as far north 
as the mouth of the Haliakmdn, and also some other territory 
on the same gulf from which the Bottiaeans had been expelled; 
but not comprising the coast between the mouths of the Axius 
and the Haliaknifin, nor even Pella the subsequent capital, 
which were still in the hands of the Bottiaeans at the period 
when Xerxes passed through. 1 He possessed also Anthemfis, 
a town and territory in the peninsula of Chalkidikfi, and some 
parts of Mygdonia, the territory east of the mouth of the Axius; 
but how much, we do not know. We shall find the Mace¬ 
donians hereafter extending their dominion still farther, during 
the period between the Persian and Peloponnesian war. 

We hear of king Amyntas in friendly connexion with the 
Peisistratid princes at Athens, whose dominion was in part 
sustained by mercenaries from the Strymfin; and this amicable 
sentiment was continued between his son Alexander and the 
emancipated Athenians. 3 It is only in the reigns of these two 
princes that Macedonia begins to be implicated in Grecian 
affairs. The regal dynasty had become so completely Mace- 
donised, and had to far renounced its Hellenic brotherhood, 
that the claim of Alexander to run at the Olympic games was 
contested by his competitors, who compelled him to prove his 
lineage before the Hellanodikse. 

1 Herodot. vii. 123. Herodotus recognises both Bottisenns between the 
Axius and the Haliakmdn—and Bottisenns at Olynthus, whom the Macedo¬ 
nians had expelled from the Thermaic Gulf—at the time when Xerxds 
passed (viii. 127). These two statements seem to me compatible, and both 
admissible: the former Bottiaeans were expelled by the Macedonians 
subsequently, anterior to the Peloponnesian war. 

My view of these facts therefore differs somewhat from that of O. Muller 
(Macedonians, sect. 16). 

3 Herodot. i. 59 ; v. 94; viii. 136, 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

THRACIANS AND GREEK COLONIES IN THRACE 

That vast space comprised between the rivers, Strymdn and 
Danube, and bounded to the west by the easternmost Illyrian 
tribes, northward of the Strymfin, was occupied by the innumer¬ 
able subdivisions of the race called Thracians or Threicians. 
They were the most numerous and most terrible race known 
to Herodotus : could they by possibility act in unison or 
under one dominion (he says) they would be irresistible. 
A conjunction thus formidable once seemed impending, during 
the first years of the Peloponnesian war, under the reign of 
SitaMs king of the Odrysse, who reigned from Abdera at the 
mouth of the Nestus to the Euxine, and compressed under 
his sceptre a large proportion of these ferocious but warlike 
plunderers ; so that the Greeks even down to Thermopylae 
trembled at his expected approach. But the abilities of that 
prince were not found adequate to bring the whole force of 
Thrace into effective co-operation and aggression against others. 

Numerous as the tribes of Thracians were, their customs and 
character (according to Herodotus) were marked by great uni¬ 
formity : of the Get®, the Trausi, and others, he tells us a few 
particularities. And the large tract over which the race were 
spread, comprising as it did the whole chain of Mount Haemus 
and the still loftier chain of Rhodope, 1 together with a portion of 
the mountains Orbglus and Skomius, was yet partly occupied by 
level and fertile surface—such as the great plain of Adrianople, 
and the land towards the lower course of the rivers Nestus 
and Hebrus. The Thracians of the plain, though not less 
warlike, were at least more home-keeping, and less greedy of 
foreign plunder, than those of the mountains. But the general 
character of the race presents an aggregate of repulsive features, 
unredeemed by the presence of even the commonest domestic 

1 This territory of ancient Rhodope—the inland space between the Stiy- 
mon, the Hebrus, and the AUgean Sea—has been less visited by modem 
travellers, and is at present more thoroughly unknown, than any part of 
European Turkey. M. Viquesnel visited it in 1847, and the topographical 
data collected by him (embodied in a report made to the French Govern¬ 
ment) have been employed by Kiepert in the preparation of his new map 
of European Turkey, just published (1853). But Viquesnel's own map of 
the region of Rhodope has not yet appeared (see Kiepert's Erlttuterungen, 
annexed to Ills Map, p. 5). 
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affections. 1 The Thracian chief deduced his pedigree from 
a god called by the Greeks Hermes, to whom he offered up 
worship apart from the rest of his tribe, sometimes with the 
acceptable present of a human victim. He tattowed his body, 8 
and that of the women belonging to him, as a privilege of 
honourable descent: he bought his wives from their parents, 
and sold his children for exportation to the foreign merchant: 
he held it disgraceful to cultivate the earth, and felt honoured 
only by the acquisitions of war and robbery. The Thracian 
tribes worshipped deities whom the Greeks assimilate to Ares, 
Dionysus, and Artemis. The great sanctuary and oracle of 
their god Dionysus was in one of the loftiest summits of 
Rhodopfi, amidst dense and foggy thickets—the residence 
of the fierce and unassailable Satras. To illustrate the Thracian 
character, we may turn to a deed perpetrated by the king of 
the Bisaltse—perhaps one out of several chiefs of that extensive 
Thracian tribe—-whose territory, between Strymon and Axius, 
lay in the direct march of Xerxes into Greece, and who, to 
escape the ignominy of being dragged along amidst the 
compulsoty auxiliaries of the Persian invasion, fled to the 
heights of Rhodope, forbidding his six sons to take any part 
in it. From recklessness, or curiosity, the sons disobeyed his 
commands, and accompanied Xerxes into Greece. They 
returned unhurt by the Greek spear, but the incensed father, 
when they again came into his presence, caused the eyes of all 
of them to be put out. Exultation of success manifested itself 
in the Thracians by increased alacrity in shedding blood; but 
as warriors, the only occupation which they esteemed, they 
were not less brave than patient of hardship; maintaining a 
good front, under their own peculiar array, against forces much 
superior in all military efficacy. 8 It appears that the Thynians 
and Bithynians, 4 on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, perhaps 
also the Mysians, weremembersofthisgreat Thracian race, which 

1 Mannert assimilates the civilisation of the Thracians to that of the 
Gauls when Julius Cssar invaded them—a great injustice to the latter, in 
my judgement (Geograph. Gr. nnd Rom. vof. vii. p. 23). 

a Cicero, De Officiis, ii. 7. “Barbarum compimctum notis Threiciis.” 
Plutarch (De Sera Numin. Vindict. c. 13, p. 358) speaks as if the women 
only were tattowed,in Thrace: he puts a singular interpretation upon it, 
as a continuous punishment on the sex for having slain Orpheus. 

s For Ute Thracians generally, see Herodot. v. 3-9, vii. no, viii. 116, ix. 
119; Thucyd. ii. 100, vii. 29, 30; Xenophon, Anabas. vii, 2, 38, and the 
seventh book of the Anabasis generally, which describes the relations of 
Xenophon and the Ten Thousand Greeks with Seuthfa the Thracian 
prince. 

* Zenoph. Anab. vi. 2, 17 j Herodot. vii. Jt. 
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■was more remotely connected also with the Phrygians. And 
the whole race may be said to present a character more Asiatic 
than European; especially in those ecstatic and maddening 
religious rites, which prevailed not less among the Edonian 
Thracians than in the mountains of Ida and Dindymon of Asia, 
though with some important differences. The Thracians 
served to furnish the Greeks with mercenary troops and slaves, 
and the number of Grecian colonies planted on the coast had 
the effect of partially softening the tribes in the immediate 
vicinity, between whose chiefs and the Greek leaders inter¬ 
marriages were not unfrequent. But the tribes in the interior 
seem to have retained their savage habits with little mitigation; 
so that the language in which Tacitus 1 describes them is an 
apt continuation to that of Herodotus, though coming more 
than five centuries after. 

To note the situation of each one among these many 
different tribes, in the large territory of Thrace, which is even 
now imperfectly known and badly mapped, would be unnecessary 
and indeed impracticable. I shall proceed to mention the 
principal Grecian colonies which were formed in the country, 
noticing occasionally the particular Thracian tribes with which 
they came in contact. 

The Grecian colonies established on the Thermaic Gulf, as 
well as in the peninsula of Chalkidikfi—emanating principally 
from Chalkis and Eretria, though we do not know their 
precise epoch—appear to have been of early date, and probably 
preceded the time when the Macedonians of Edessa extended 
their conquest to the sea. At that early period, they would 
find the Pierians still between the Peneius and Haliakmfin— 
also a number of petty Thracian tribes throughout the broad 
part of the Chalkidic peninsula; they would find Pydna 
a Pierian town, and Therma, Anthemus, Chalastra, &c., 
Mygdonian. 

The most ancient Grecian colony in these regions seems to 
have been MethdnS, founded by the Eretrians in Pieria; 
nearly at the same time (if we may trust a statement of rather 
suspicious character, though the date itself is noway improbable) 
as Korkyra was settled by the Corinthians (about 730-720 b.c. s )„ 
It was a little to the north of the Pierian town of Pydna, and 
separated by about ten miles from the Bottisan town of 
Alfirus, which lay north of the Haliakmdn. 8 We know very 
little about Methflnfi, except that it preserved its autonomy 

1 Tacit. Annal. ii. 66 j iv. 46. 

9 Plutarch, Ousest. Greec. p. 293. * Skylax, c. 67. 
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and its Hellenism until the time of Philip of Macedon, who took 
and destroyed it. But though, when once established, it was 
strong enough to maintain itself in spite of conquests made all 
around by the Macedonians of Edessa, we may fairly presume 
that it could not have been originally planted on Macedonian 
territory. Nor in point of fact was the situation peculiarly 
advantageous for Grecian colonists, inasmuch as there were 
other maritime towns, not Grecian, in its neighbourhood— 
Pydna, A 16 rus, Therma, Chalastra; whereas the point of 
advantage for a Grecian colony was, to become the exclusive 
sea port for inland indigenous people. 

The colonies, founded by Chalkis and Eretria on all the 
three projections of the Chalkidic peninsula, were numerous, 
though for a long time inconsiderable. We do not know how 
far these projecting headlands were occupied before the arrival 
of the settlers from Euboea. Such arrival we may probably 
place at some period earlier than 600 b.c. For after that 
period Chalkis and Eretria seem rather on the decline; and 
it appears too, that the Chalkidian colonists in Thrace aided 
their mother-city Chalkis in her war against Eretria, which 
cannot be much later than 600 B.C., though it may be 
considerably earlier. 

The range of mountains which crosses from the Thermaic 
to the Strymonic Gulf and forms the northern limit of the 
Chalkidic peninsula, slopes down towards the southern ex¬ 
tremity, so as to leave a considerable tract of fertile land 
between the Tordnaic and the Thermaic Gulfs, including the 
fertile headland called Pall6n§—the westernmost of those 
three prongs of ChalkidikS which run out into the Aegean. 
Of the other two prongs or projections, the easternmost is 
terminated by the sublime Mount Athos, which rises out of 
the sea as a precipitous rock 6400 feet in height, connected 
with the mainland by a ridge not more than half the height of 
the mountain itself, yet still high, rugged and woody from sea 
to sea, leaving only little occasional spaces fit to be occupied 
or cultivated. The intermediate or Sithonian headland is also 
hilly and woody, though in a less degree—both less inviting 
and less productive than PallSnd. 1 

1 For the description of Cbalkidikfi, see Grisebach’s Reisen, vol. ii. cb. 
to, p. 6-16, and Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iii. ch. 24, p. 

153. 

If we read attentively the description of Cholkidikg as given by Skylax 
(c. 67), we shall see that he did not conceive it as three-pronged, but as 
terminatinc' only in the peninsula of Pallgng, with Potid’w «t its isthmr- 
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yEneia, near that cape which marks the entrance of the inner 
Thermaic Gulf—and Polidaea, at the narrow isthmus of Pallenfi 
—were both founded by Corinth. Between these two towns 
lay the fertile territory called Krusis or Krosssea, forming in 
aftertimes a part of the domain of Olynthus, but in the sixth 
century b.c. occupied by petty Thracian townships. 1 Within 
Pallfinl were the towns of Mende, a colony from Eretria— 
Skifinfi, which, having no legitimate mother-city, traced its 
origin to Pellenian warriors returning from Troy—Aphytis, 
Neapolis, yEge, Therambds, and San&, 2 either wholly or partly 
colonies from Eretria. In the Sithonian peninsula were Assa, 
Pildrus, Singus, Sart§, ToronS, GalSpsus, SermylS, and Meky- 
berna : all or most of these seem to have been of Chalkidic 
origin. But at the head of the Toronaic Gulf (which lies 
between Sithoniaand Pallfinfe) was placed Olynthus, surrounded 
by an extensive and fertile plain. Originally a Bottisean town, 
Olynthus will be seen at the time of the Persian invasion to 
pass into the hands of the Chalkidian Greeks, 8 and gradually 
to incorporate with itself several of the petty neighbouring 
establishments belonging to that race; whereby the Chalkidians 
acquired that marked preponderance in the peninsula which 
they retained, even against the efforts of Athens, until the 
days of Philip of Macedon. 

On the scanty spaces, admitted by the mountainous promon¬ 
tory or ridge ending in Athos, were planted some Thracian 
and some Pelasgic settlements of the same inhabitants as 
those who occupied Lemnos and Imbros; a few Chalkidic 
citizens being domiciliated with them, and the people speaking 
both Pelasgic and Hellenic. But near the narrow isthmus 
which joins this promontory to Thrace, and along the north¬ 
western coast of the Strymonic Gulf, were Grecian towns of 
considerable importance—Sane, Akanthus, Stageira,and Argilus, 
all colonies from Andros, which had itself been colonised from 
Eretria. 4 Akanthus and Stageira are said to have been 
founded in 654 B.c. 

Following the southern coast of Thrace, from the mouth of 
the river Strymdn towards the east, we may doubt whether, 

1 Herodot. vii. 123 j Skymnus Chius, v. 627. 

8 Strabo, x. p. 447; Thucyd. iv. 120-123 j Pompon. "Mela. h. a j Herodot. 
vii. 123. 

* Herodot. vii. 122; viii, 127. Stephanus Byz, (v. naW^wj) gives us 
some idea of the mythes of the lo3t Greek writers, Hdgesippus and Thea- 
genSs, about Pallfinfc. 

4 Thucyd. iv. 84, 103, 109. See Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenic!, ad ann, 
654 B.C. 
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in the year 560 b.c., any considerable independent colonies of 
Greeks had yet been formed upon it. The Ionic colony of 
AbdSra, eastward of the mouth of the river Nestus, formed 
from Teds in Ionia, is of more recent date, though the 
Klazomenians 1 had begun an unsuccessful settlement there 
as early as the year 651 b.c. ; while Dikaea—the Chian settle¬ 
ment of Mardneia—and the Lesbian settlement of rEnus at 
the mouth of the Hebrus—are of unknown date. 5 * The 
important and valuable territory near the mouth of the 
Strymon, where, after many ruinous failures, 3 the Athenian 
colony of Amphipolis afterwards maintained itself, was at the 
date here mentioned possessed by Edonian Thracians and 
Pierians. The various Thracian tribes—Satras, Edonians, 
Dersoeans, Sapteans, Bistones, Kikones, Psetians, &C. —were in 
force on the principal part of the tract between Strymdn and 
Hebrus, even to the sea-coast. It is to be remarked however 
that the island of Thasus, and that of Samothrace, each 
possessed what in Greek was called a Persea i —a strip of the 
adjoining mainland cultivated and defended by means of 
fortified posts or small towns. Probably these occupations 
are of very ancient date, since they seem almost indispensable 
as a means of support to the islands. For the barren Thasus, 
especially, merits even at this day the uninviting description 
applied to it by the poet Archilochus, in the seventh century 
B.c.—“an ass’s backbone, overspread with wild wood:” 8 so 
wholly is it composed of mountain naked or wooded, and so 


1 Solinus, x. 10. 

4 Herodot. i. 16S j vii. 58—59, 109 ; Skymnus Chius, v. 675. 

3 Thucyd. i. 100, iv. 102; Herodot. v. n. Large quantities of coin 
are now exported from this territory to Constantinople (Leake, North. Ur. 
vol. iii. ch. 25, p. 172). 

4 Herodot. yn. 108-109 j Thucyd. i. 101. 

8 .r,5e 3‘ WOT 1 qvov pavts 

’Jtartjutv, vXys aypias imtrrtyfc. 

Archiloch. Fragm. 17-18, ed. Schneideivin. 

The striking propriety of this description, even after the lapse of 3500 
years, may be seen in the Travels of Urisebach, vol, i. eh. 7, p. 210-21S, 
and in rrokesch, Denkwlirdigkeiten des Orients, Th. 3, p, 612, The 
view of Thasus from the sea justifies the title ’Hepfij(G£nomaus ap. Euseb. 
Prrepar. Evang. vii. p. 256; Steph. Byz. 0a<roj). 

_ Thasus (now Tasso) contains at present a population of about 6000 Greeks, 
dispersed in twelve small villages; it exports some good ship.timber, princi¬ 
pally fir, of which there is abundance on the island, together with some 
olive oil and wax; but it cannot grow corn enough even for this small 
population. No mines either are now, or have been for a long time, in 

^rnrk- 
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scanty are the patches of cultivable soil left in it, nearly all 
close to the sca-shore. 

This island was originally occupied by the Phenicians, who 
worked the gold-mines in its mountains with a degree of 
industry, which, even in its remains, excited the admiration 
of Herodotus. How and when it was evacuated by them, we 
do not know. But the poet Archilochus 1 formed one of 
a body of Parian colonists who planted themselves on it in 
the seventh century B.C., and carried on war, not always 
successful, against the Thracian tribe called Saians: on one 
occasion, Archilochus found himself compelled to throw away 
his shield. By their mines and their possessions on the 
mainland (which contained even richer mines, at Skaptfi Hylg, 
and elsewhere, than those in the island), the Thasian Greeks 
rose to considerable power and population. And as they 
seem to have been the only Greeks, until the settlement of the 
Milesian Histimus on the Strymfin about 510 b.c., who actively 
concerned themselves in the mining districts of Thrace opposite 
to their island, we cannot be surprised to hear that their clear 
surplus revenue before the Persian conquest, about 493 b.c., 
after defraying the charges of their government without any 
taxation, amounted to the large sum of 200 talents, sometimes 
even to 300 talents, in each year (^46,000-66,000). 

On the long peninsula called the Thracian Chersonese there 
may probably have been small Grecian settlements at an early 
dale, though we do not know at what time either the Milesian 
settlement of Kardia, on the western side of the isthmus of 
that peninsula, near the Aigean Sea—or the Aiolic colony of 
Sestus on the Hellespont—were founded. The Athenian 
ascendency in the peninsula begins only with the migration of 
the first MiltiadSs, during the reign of Peisistratus at Athens. 
The Samian colony of Perinthus, on the northern coast of the 
Propontis, 2 is spoken of as ancient in date, and the Megarian 
colonies, Selymbria and Byzantium, belong to the seventh 
century b.c. : the latter of these two is assigned to the 30th 
Olympiad (657 b.c.), and its neighbour Chalkeddn, on the 
opposite coast, was a few years earlier. The site of Byzantium 
in the narrow strait of the Bosphorus, with its abundant thunny- 
fishery, 8 which both employed and nourished a large proportion 

1 Archiloch. Fragm. 5, ed. Schneidewin; Aristophan. Pac. 1298, with 
the Scholia; Strabo, x. p. 487, xii. p. S 49 ! Thucyd. iv. 104. 

a Skymnus Chius, 699-715; Plutarch, Quasst. Greec. c. 57. See M, 
Raoul Rochette, Histoire des Colonies Grecques, ch. xi.-xiv. vol. iii, p. 
273-298. * Arislol. Polit. iv. 4,1. 
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of the poorer freemen, was alike convenient either for maritime 
traffic or for levying contributions on the numerous corn ships 
which passed from the Euxine into the Aegean. We are even 
told that it held a considerable number of the neighbouring 
Bithynian Thracians as tributary Perioeki. Such dominion, 
though probably maintained during tire more vigorous period 
of Grecian city life, became in later times impracticable, and 
we even find the Byzantines not always competent to the 
defence of their own small surrounding territory. The place, 
however, will be found to possess considerable importance 
during all the period of this history. 1 

The Grecian settlements on the inhospitable south-western 
coast of the Euxine, south of the Danube, appear never to 
have attained any consideration : the principal traffic of Greek 
ships in that sea tended to more northerly ports, on the banks 
of the Borysthenes and in the Tauric Chersonese. Istria was 
founded by the Milesians near the southern embouchure of 
the Danube—Apollonia and Odcssus on the same coast more 
to the south—all probably between 600-560 b.c. The Mega- 
rian or Byzantine colony of Mesambria seems to have been 
later than the Ionic revolt: of Kallatis the age is not known. 
Tomi, north of Kallatis and south of Istria, is renowned as the 
place of Ovid’s banishment. 3 The picture which he gives of 
that uninviting spot, which enjoyed but little truce from the 
neighbourhood of the murderous Getse, explains to us sufficiently 
why these towns acquired little or no importance. 

The islands of Lemnos and Imbros, in the vEgean, were at 
this early period occupied by Tyrrhenian Pelasgi. They were 
conquered by the Persians about 508 B.c., and seem to have 
passed into the power of the Athenians, at the time when 
Ionia revolted from the Persians. If the mythical or poetical 
stories respecting these Tyrrhenian Pelasgi contain any basis 
of truth, they must have been a race of buccaneers not less 
rapacious than cruel. At one time, these Pelasgi seem also 
to have possessed Samothrace, but how or when they were 

1 Polyb. iv. 39; Fhylarch. Frsigm. 10, ed. Didot. 

3 Skyranus Chius, 720-740 j Herodot. ii. 33, vi. 33; Strabo, vii. p. 
319 j Skylax, c. 68 ; Mannert, Geograph. Gr. Rom. vol. vii. ch. 8, p. 
126-140. 

An inscription in Boeckh's Collection proves the existence of a pentapolis 
or nnion of five Grecian cities on this coast, Tomi, Kallatis, Mesambria, 
and Apfillonia, are presumed by Blaramberg to have belonged to this union. 
See Inscript. No. 2056 c. 

Syncellus however (p. 213) places the foundation of Istria considerably 
earlier, in 651 b.c. 
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supplanted by Greeks, we find no trustworthy account: the 
population of Samothrace at the time of the Persian, war was 
Ionic. 1 


CHAPTER XXVII 

KYRENE AND BARKA—HESPERIDES 

It has been already mentioned in a former chapter, that 
Psammetichus king of Egypt, about the middle of the seventh 
century b.c., first removed those prohibitions which had ex¬ 
cluded Grecian commerce from the country. In his reign, 
Grecian mercenaries were first established in Egypt, and 
Grecian traders admitted, under certain regulations, into the 
Nile. The opening of this new market emboldened them to 
traverse the direct sea which separates Krete from Egypt—a 
dangerous voyage with vessels which rarely ventured to lose 
sight of land—and seems to have first made them acquainted 
with the neighbouring coast of Libya, between the Nile and 
the gulf called the Great Syrtis. Hence arose the foundation 
of the important colony called Kyr&nfi. 

As in the case of most other Grecian colonies, so in that of 
Kyrene, both the foundation and the early history are very 
imperfectly known. The date of the event, as far as can be 
made out amidst much contradiction of statement, was about 
630 B,C, a . Thfira was the mother-city, herself a colony from 
Lacedaemon; and the settlements formed in Libya became no 
inconsiderable ornaments to the Dorian name in Hellas. 

According to the account of a lost historian, MenefclSs 8 — 
political dissension among the inhabitants of ThSra led to that 
emigration which founded Kyr@n§. The more ample legendary 
details which Herodotus collected, partly from Thersean, partly 
from Kyrensean informants, are not positively inconsistent with 
this statement, though they indicate more particularly bad 
seasons, distress, and over-population. But both of them 
dwell emphatically on the Delphian oracle as the instigator as 
well as the director of the first emigrants, whose apprehensions 

1 Herodot. vlii. go, 

8 See the discussion of the sera of KyxSnfi in Thrive, Htstoria Cyrfinls, 
ch. 22, 23, 24, where the different statements ore noticed and compared. 

* Schol. ad Pindar. Pyth. iv. 
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of a dangerous voyage and an unknown country were very 
difficult to overcome. Both of them affirmed that the original 
oekist Battus was selected and consecrated to the work by the 
divine command : both called Battus the son of Polyrrmestus, 
of the mythical breed called Minyffi. But on other points 
there was complete divergence between the two stories, and 
the Kyrenasans themselves, whose town was partly peopled by 
emigrants from KrSte, described the mother of Battus as 
daughter of Etearchus, prince of the Kretan town of Axus. 1 
Battus had an impediment in his speech, and it was on his 
entreating from the Delphian oracle a cure for this infirmity 
that he received directions to go as “a cattle-breeding oekist to 
Libya.” The suffering Therteans were directed to assist him. 
But neither he nor they knew where Libya was, nor could they 
find any resident in Krfite who had ever visited it. Such was 
the limited reach of Grecian navigation to the south of the 
JEgean Sea, even a century after the foundation of Syracuse. 
At length, by prolonged inquiry, they discovered a man 
employed in catching the purple shellfish, named Korbbius, 
who said that he had been once forced by stress of weather to 
the island of Platea, close on the shores of Libya, and on the 
side not far removed from the western limit of Egypt. Some 
Therseans being sent along with Korftbius to inspect this 
island, left him there with a stock of provisions, and returned 
to Thera to conduct the emigrants. From the seven districts 
into which Thera was divided, emigrants were drafted for the 
colony, one brother being singled out from the different 
numerous families by lot. But so long was their return to 
Platea deferred, that the provisions of Korhbius were exhausted, 
and he was only saved from starvation by the accidental arrival 
of a Samian ship, driven by contrary winds out of her course 
on the voyage to Egypt. Kfilteus, the master of this ship 
(whose immense profits made by the first voyage to Tartessus 
have been noticed in a former chapter), supplied him with 
provisions for a year—an act of kindness, which is said to have 
laid the first foundation of the alliance and good feeling after¬ 
wards prevalent between ThSra, KyrSn£, and Samos. At length 
the expected emigrants reached the island, having found the 
voyage so perilous and difficult, that they once returned in 
despair to ThSra, where they were only prevented by force 
from re-landing. The band which accompanied Battus was all 
conveyed in two pentekonters—armed ships with fifty rowers 
each. Thus humble was the start of the mighty KyrSnfi, 
1 Herudot. iv. 150-IS4. 
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which, in the days of Herodotus, covered a city-area equal to 
the entire island of Platea. 1 

That island, however, though near to Libya, and supposed 
by the colonists to be Libya, was not so in reality: the com¬ 
mands of the oracle had not been literally fulfilled. Accordingly 
the settlement carried with it nothing but hardship for the 
space of two years j and Battus returned with his companions 
to Delphi, to complain that the promised land had proved a 
bitter disappointment. The god, through his priestess, returned 
for answer, “ If you, who have never visited the cattle-breeding 
Libya, know it better than I who have, I greatly admire your 
cleverness.’’ Again the inexorable mandate forced them to 
return. This time they planted themselves on the actual 
continent of Libya, nearly over against the island of Platea, in 
a district called Aziris, surrounded on both sides by fine 
woods, and with a running stream adjoining. After six years 
of residence in this spot, they were persuaded by some of the 
indigenous Libyans to abandon it, under the promise that they 
should be conducted to a better situation. Their guides now 
brought them to the actual site of KyrgnS, saying, “ Here, men 
of Hellas, is the place for you to dwell, for here the sky is 
perforated.” 2 The road through which they passed had led 
through the tempting region of Irasa with its fountain Thestd, 
and their guides took the precaution to carry them through 
it by night, in order that they might remain ignorant of its 
beauties. 

Such were the preliminary steps, divine and human, which 
brought Battus and his colonists to Kyrfcnfi. In the time of 
Herodotus, Irasa was an outlying portion of the eastern territory 
of this powerful city. But we trace in the story just related an 
opinion prevalent among his Kyrenaean informants, that Irasa 
with its fountain ThestS was a more inviting position than 
KyrSnfi with its fountain of Apollo, and ought in prudence to 
have been originally chosen : out of which opinion, according 
to the general habit of the Greek mind, an anecdote is 
engendered and accredited, explaining how the supposed 
mistake was committed. What may have been the recom¬ 
mendations of Irasa, we are not permitted to know; but 
descriptions of modern travellers, no less than the subsequent 
history of Kyr&nS, go far to, justify the choice actually made. 

1 Herodot. iv. 155. 

a Herodot iv. 158. ifiavra y&p i oipavbs rirprfrai. Compare the jest 
ascribed to the Uycantian envoys on occasion of the vaunts of Lysimschns 
(Plutarch, De Fortund Alexandr. Magn. c. 3, p. 33S). 
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The city was placed at the distance of about ten miles from 
the sea, having a sheltered port called Apollonia, itself after¬ 
wards a considerable town—it was about twenty miles from 
the promontory Phykus, which forms the northernmost pro¬ 
jection of the African coast, nearly in the longitude of die 
Peloponnesian Cape Taenarus (Matapan). Kyr£ni was situated 
about 1800 feet above the level of the Mediterranean, of which 
it commanded a fine view, and from which it was conspicuously 
visible, on the edge of a range of hills which slope by successive 
terraces down to the port. The soil immediately around, 
partly calcareous, partly sandy, is described by Captain Beechey 
to present a vigorous vegetation and remarkable fertility; 
though the ancients considered it inferior in this respect both 
to Barka 1 and Hesperides, and still more inferior to the more 
westerly region near Kinyps. But the abundant periodical 
rains, attracted by the lofty heights around, and justifying the 
expression of the “perforated sky,” were even of greater 
importance under an African sun than extraordinary richness 
of soil. 2 The maritime regions near Kyrdnd and Barka, and 

1 Herodot. iv. 19S. 

3 See, about the productive powers of KyrenS and its surrounding region, 
Herodot. ir. 199; Kallimnchus (himself a Kyrenman), Hymn, ad Apoll. 
65, with the note of Spanheim ; Pindar, Pyth. iv., with the Scholia passim; 
IJiodor. iii. 49; Arnan, Indica, xliii. 13, Strabo (xvii. p. 837) saw 
KyrOnS from the sea in sailing by, and was struck with the view : he does 
not appear to have landed. 

The results of modem observation in that country are given in the 
Viaggio of Della Celia and in the exploring expedition of Captain Beechey •, 
see an interesting summary in the History of the Barbary States, by Dr. 
Russell (Edinburgh, 1833), ch. v. p. 160-171. The chapter on this subject 
(c. 6) in Thrige’s Historia CyrSnes is defective, as the author seems never 
to have seen the careful and valuable observations of Captain Beechey, and 
proceeds chiefly on the statements of Della Celia. 

I refer briefly to a few among the many interesting notices of Captain 
Beechey. For the site of the ancient Hesperides (Bengazi), and the 
“beautiful fertile plain near it, extending to the foot of along chain of 
mountains about fourteen miles distant to the south-eastward,”—see 
Beechey, Expedition, ch. xi. p. 287-315 ; “a great many date-palm trees 
in the neighbourhood ” (ch. xii, p. 340-345). 

The distance between Bengazi (Hespeiides) and Ptolemeta (Ptolemais, 
the port of Barka) is fifty-seven geographical miles, along a fertile and 
beautiful plain, stretching from the mountains to the sea. Between these 
two was situated the ancient Teucheira (ib. ch. xii. p. 347), about thirty- 
eight miles from Hesperides (p. 349), in a country highly productive wher¬ 
ever it is cultivated (p. 350-355). Exuberant vegetation exists near the 
deserted Ptolemeta (or Ptolemais) after the winter rains (p. 364), The 
circuit of Ptolemais, as measured by the ruins of its wails, was about three 
and a half English miles (p. 3S0). 

An extensive, fertile, and well-watered mountain-plain of Mer rr&, const!- 
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Hesperides, produced oil and wine as well as corn, while 
the extensive district between, those towns, composed of alternate 
mountain, wood and plain, was eminently suited for pasture 
and cattle-breeding. The ports were secure, presenting con¬ 
veniences for the intercourse of the Greek trader with Northern 
Africa, such as were not to be found along all the coast of the 
Great Syrtis westward of Hesperides. Abundance of applicable 
land—great diversity both of climate and of productive season, 
between the sea-side, the low hill, and the upper mountain, 
within a small space, so that harvest was continually going on, 
and fresh produce coming in from the earth, during eight 
months of the year—together with the monopoly of the valuable 
plant called the Silphium, which grew nowhere except in the 
Kyrenaic region, and the juice of which was extensively 
demanded throughout Greece and Italy—led to the rapid 
growth of Kyrene, in spite of serious and renewed political 
troubles. And even now, the immense remains which still 
mark its desolate site, the evidences of past labour and solicitude 
at the Fountain of Apollo and elsewhere, together with the 
profusion of excavated and ornamented tombs, attest sufficiently 
what the grandeur of the place must have been in the days of 
Herodotus and Pindar. So much did the Kyreneeans pride 
themselves on the Silphium, found wild in their back country 
from the island of Platea on the east to the inner recess of the 
Great Syrtis westward—the leaves of which were highly salubri¬ 
ous for cattle and the stalk for man, while the root furnished 
the peculiar juice for export—that they maintained it to have 
first appeared seven years prior to the arrival of the first Grecian 
colonists in their city. 1 

But it was not only the properties of the soil which promoted 
the prosperity of Kyr&nG. IsokratSs 2 praises the well-chosen 
site of that colony, because it was planted in the midst of 

tuted the territory of the ancient Barka (ib. clt xiii. p. 395-401): the 
bricks, which the Arabic geographers state to have been exported from 
Barka to Egypt (p. 399), are noticed by Stephan. Byzant. (v. Bdpmj) as 
constituting the material of the houses at Baika. 

The road from Barka to Kyrfinfi presents continued marks of ancient 
chariot-wheels (oh. xiv. p. 406); after passing the plain of Merge, it be¬ 
comes hilly and woody, ‘‘but on approaching Grenna (Kyrfin &) it becomes 
more clear of wood ; the valleys produce fine crops of barley, and the hills 
excellent pasturage for cattle" (p. 409). Luxuriant vegetation comes after 
the winter rains m the vicinity of KyrenS (ch. xv. p, 405). 

1 Theophrast Hist. PL vi. 3, 3; ix. r, 7 j Skyfax. c. 107. 

a Isokratfe, Or. v. ad Philipp, p. 84 (p. 107 ed, Bek.). Thlra. being a 
colony of Lacedsemon, and Kyrene of Thera, laokratfis speaks bf Kyrfine as 
a colony of Lacedoemun. 
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indigenous natives apt for subjection, and far distant from any 
formidable enemies. That the native Libyan tribes were made 
conducive in an eminent degree to the growth of the Greco- 
Libyan cities, admits of no doubt; and in reviewing the history 
of these cities, we must bear in mind that their population was 
not pure Greek, but more or less mixed, like that of the colonies 
in Italy, Sicily, or Ionia. Though our information is very 
imperfect, we see enough to prove that the small force brought 
over by Battus the Stammerer was enabled first to fraternise 
with the indigenous Libyans—next, reinforced by additional 
colonists and availing themselves of the power of native chiefs, 
to overawe and subjugate them. Kyrene—combined with 
Barka and Hesperides, both of them having sprung from her 
root 1 —exercised over the Libyan tribes between the borders 
of Egypt and the inner recess of the Great Syrtis, for a space 
of three degrees of longitude, an ascendency similar to that 
which Carthage possessed over the more westerly Libyans near 
the Lesser Syrtis. Within these Kyrensean limits, and farther 
westward along the shores of the Great Syrtis, the Libyan tribes 
were of pastoral habits; westward, beyond the Lake Tritfinis 
and the Lesser Syrtis, 2 they began to be agricultural. Immedi¬ 
ately westward of Egypt were the Adyrmachidse, bordering 
upon Apis and Marea, the Egyptian frontier towns; 3 they 
were subject to the Egyptians, and had adopted some of the 
minute ritual and religious observances which characterised the 
region of the Nile. Proceeding westward from the Adyrma- 
chidae were found the Giligammse, the Asbystse, the Auschisse, 
the Kabales, and the Nasamfines—the latter of whom occupied 
the south-eastern corner of the Great Syrtis—next, the Makae, 
Gindanes, Lotophagi, Machlyes, as far as a certain river and 
lake called Tritfin and Tritonis, which seems to have been near 
the Lesser Syrtis. These last-mentioned tribes were not 
dependent either on KyrSnS or on Carthage, at the time of 

1 Pindar, Pyth. iv. 26. Kv(r!\vi\v—lurrevv In the time of Herodotus 

these three cities may possibly have been spoken of as a Tripolis; but no 
one before Alexander the Great would have understood the expression 
Pentapolis, used under the Romans to denote KyrSnS, Ap 611 onia, Ptole- 
mais, Teucheira, and Berenikd or Hesperides. 

Ptolemais, originally the port of Barka, had become autonomous and of 
greater importance than the latter. 

a The accounts respecting the lake called in ancient times Tritdnis are 
however very uncertain: see Dr. Shaw’s Travels in Barbary, p. 127. 
Strabo mentions a lake so called near Hesperides (xvii. p. 836) j Phere- 
kydSs talks of it as near Irasa (Pherekyd. Fiagm. 33 d. ed. Didot). 

8 Eratosthenes, bom at Kyrln8 and resident at Alexandria, estimated 
the land-journey between the two at 525 Roman miles (Pliny, H. N. v. 6 ). 
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Herodotus, nor probably during the proper period of free 
Grecian history (600-300 B.c.). But in the third century b.c., 
the Ptolemaic governors of Kyr6nS extended their dominion 
westward, while Carthage pushed her colonies and castles east¬ 
ward, so that the two powers embraced between them the 
whole line of coast between the Greater and Lesser Syrtis, 
meeting at the spot called the Altars of the Brothers Philseni— 
celebrated for its commemorative legend. 1 Moreover, even in 
the sixth century b.c., Carthage was jealous of the extension of 
Grecian colonies along this coast, and aided the Libyan Male® 
(about 5 to b.c.) to expel the Spartan prince Dorieus from his 
settlement near the river Kinyps; near that spot was afterwards 
planted, by Phenician or Carthaginian exiles, the town of 
Leptis Magna 8 (now Lebida), which does not seem to have 
existed in the time of Herodotus. Nor does the latter historian 
notice the Marmaridte, who appear as the principal Libyan tribe 
near the west of Egypt between the age of Skylax and the third 
century of the Christian sera. Some migration or revolution 
subsequent to the time of Herodotus must have brought this 
name into predominance. 8 

The interior country stretching westward from Egypt (along 
the thirtieth and thirty-first parallel of latitude) to the Great 
Syrtis, and then along the southern shore of that gulf, is to a 
great degree low and sandy, and quite destitute of trees ; yet 
affording in many parts water, herbage, and a fertile soil. 4 But 

1 Sallust, Bell. Jugurth. c, 75 ; Valerius Maximus, v. 6. Thrige (Histor. 
Cyr. c. 49) places this division of the Syrtis between Kyrenfi and Carthage 
at some period between 400-330 B.c., anterior to the loss of the in¬ 
dependence of ICyrtne! ; but I cannot think that it was earlier than the 
Ptolemies: compare Strabo, xvii. p. 836. 

a The Carthaginian establishment Noapolis is mentioned by Skylax (c. 
109), and Strabo states that Leptis was another name for the same place 
(xvii. p. 835). 

* Skylax, c. 107 j Vopiscus, Vit. Prob. c. 9 j Strabo, xvii. p. 838 j 
Pliny, H. N. v. 5. From the Libyan tribe Mannaridse was derived the 
name Marmarika applied to that region. 

4 raireivi re «al \j/aw< 66 tjs (Herodot. iv. 191) ; Sallust, Bell. Jugurthin. 
c. 17. 

Captain Beechey points out the mistaken conceptions which have been 
entertained of this region— 

“ It is not only in the works of early writers that we find the nature of 
the Syrtis misunderstood; for the whole of the space between Mesurata 
(x. r, the cape which forms the western extremity of the Great Syrtis) and 
Alexandria is described by Leo Africanus, under the title of Barca, as a 
wild and desert country, where there is neither water nor land capable of 
cultivation. He tells us that the most powerful among the Mahometan in¬ 
vaders possessed themselves of the fertile parts of the coast, leaving the 
others only the desert for their abode, exposed to all the miseries and 
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the maritime region north of this, constituting the projecting 
bosom of the African coast from the island of Platea (Gulf of 
Bomba) on the east to Hesperides (Bengazi) on the west, is of a 
totally different character ; covered with mountains of consider¬ 
able elevation, which reach their highest point near Kyrene, 
interspersed wiLh productive plain and valley, broken by fre¬ 
quent ravines which carry off the winter torrents into the sea, 
and never at any time of the year destitute of water. It is this 
latter advantage that causes them to be now visited every 
summer by the Bedouin Arabs, who flock to the inexhaustible 
Fountain of Apollo and to other parts of the mountainous 
region from Kyrcne to Hesperides, when their supply of water 
and herbage fails in the interior; 1 and the same circumstance 

privations attendant upon it; for this desert (he continues) is far removed 
from any habitations, and nothing is produced there whatever. So that if 
these poor people would have a supply of grain, or of any other articles 
necessary to their existence, they are obliged to pledge their children to the 
Sicilians who visit the coast; who, on providing them with these things, 
carry off the children they have received .... 

“ It appears to be chiefly from Leo Africanns that modem historians 
have derived their idea of what they term the district and desert of Barca. 
Yet the whole of the Cyrenaica is comprehended within the limits which 
they assign to it j and the authority of Herodotus, without citing any other, 
would be amply sufficient to prove that this tract of country not only was no 
desert, hut was at all times remarkable for its fertility .... The impres¬ 
sion left upon our minds, after reading the account of Herodotus, would be 
much more consistent with the appearance and peculiarities of both, in their 
actual state, than that which would result from the description of any 
succeeding writer .... The district of Barca, including all the country 
between Mesurata and Alexandria, neither is, nor ever was, so destitute and 
barren as has been represented j the part of it which constitutes the 
Cyrenaica is capable of the highest degree of cultivation, and many parts of 
the Syrtis afford excellent pasturage, while some of it is not only adapted 
to cultivation, but does actually produce good crops of barley and dhnrra.” 
(Captain Beechey, Expedition to Northern Const of Africa, ch. x. pp. 263, 
26s, 267, 269 : comp. ch. xi. p. 321.) 

* Justin, xiii. 7. <c amcenitatem loci et fontium ubertatem.” Captain 
Beechey notices this annual migration of the Bedouin Arabs— 

“Teucheira (on the coast between Hesperides and Barka) abounds in 
wells of excellent water, which are reserved by the Arabs for their summer 
consumption, and only resorted to when the more inland supplies are 
exhausted : at other times it is uninhabited. Many of the excavated tombs 
are occupied as dwelling-houses by the Arabs during their summer visits to 
that part of the coast.” (Beechey, Exp, to North. Afric. ch. xii. p. 354.) 

And about the wide mountain plain, or table-land of MergS, the site of 
the ancient Barka, “The water from the mountains enclosing the plain 
settles in pools and lakes in different parts of this spacious valley; and 
affords a constant supply, during the summer months, to the Arabs who 
frequent it” (ch. xjii._ p. 390). The red earth which Captain Beechey 
observed in this plain is noticed by Herodotus in regard to Libya (H. 12). 
Stephan. Byz. also mentions the bricks used in building (v. BopxTj). Dema, 
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must have operated in ancient times to hold the Nomadic 
Libyans in a sort of dependence on Kyrfinfe and Barka. 
Kyren6 appropriated the maritime portion of the territory of the 
Libyan Asbystas : 1 the Auschism occupied the region south of 
Barka, touching the sea near Hesperides : the Kabales dwelt 
near Teucheira in the territory of Barka. Over the interior 
spaces these Libyan Nomads, with their cattle and twisted 
tents, wandered unrestrained, amply fed upon meat and milk, 2 
clothed in goat skins, and enjoying better health than any 
people known to Herodotus. Their breed of horses was ex¬ 
cellent, and their chariots or waggons with four horses could 
perform feats admired even by Greeks. It was to these horses 
that the princes 8 and magnates of Kyr6n£ and Barka owed the 
frequent successes of their chariots in the games of Greece. 
The Libyan Nasamfines, leaving their cattle near the sea, were 
in the habit of making an annual journey up the country to the 
Oasis of Augila for the purpose of gathering the date-harvest, 4 
or of purchasing dates; and the Bedouin Arabs from Bengazi 
still make this same journey annually, carrying up their wheat 
and barley, for the same purpose. Each of the Libyan tribes 
was distinguished by a distinct mode of cutting the hair, and 

too, to the eastward of Cyrene on the sea-coast, is amply provided with 
water (eh. xvi. p. 471). 

Respecting JCyrenS itself, Captain Beechey states 1 —“Daring the time, 
about a fortnight, of our absence from Cyrene, the changes which had taken 
place in the appearance of the country about it were remarkable. We 
found the hills on our return covered with Arabs, their camels, flocks, and 
herds ; the scarcity of water in the interior at this time having driven the 
Bedouins to the mountains, and particularly to Cyrene, where the springs 
afford at all times an abundant supply. The corn was all cut, and the high 
grass and luxuriant vegetation, which we had found it so difficult to wade 
Unrough on former occasions, had been eaten down to the roots by the 
cattle’’ (ph. xviii. pp, 517, 520). 

The winter rains are also abundant, between January and March, at 
Bengazi (the ancient Hesperides): sweet springs of water are found near 
the town (ch. xi. pp. 2S2, 315, 327). About Ptoleraeta, or Ptolemais, the 
port of the ancient Barka, ib. ch. xii. p. 363. 

1 Herodot. iv. 170-171, irapabla trfiSpa tiSatfituv. Stiabo, ii. p, 131. 
woXv pflkov /cat nroAuKa/nrordTor xflovis, Pindar, Fyth. ix. 7. 

B Herodot. iv. 186, 187, 189, 190. No/ntJes Kpiorpi'yoi rat yahaKroirirai. 
Pindar, Pyth. ix. 127, bnrevTal No/tdS«. Pompon. Mela, i. 8. 

9 See the fourth, fifth and ninth Pythian Odes of Pindar, In the 
description given by Sophoklfis (Electra, 695) of the Pythian contest, in 
which pretence is made that QrestSs has perished, ten contending chariots 
are supposed, of which two are Libyan from Barka: of the remaining 
eight, one only comes from each place named. 

* Herodot. iv. 172-182. Compare Hornemann’s Travels in Africa, p. 
48, and Heeren, Verkehr und Handel der Alten Welt, Th. ii. Abth. I, 
Absehnitt vi. p. 226. 
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by some peculiarities of religious worship, though generally all 
worshipped the Sun and the Moon. 1 But in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Lake Tritonis (seemingly the western extremity of 
Grecian coasting trade in the time of Herodotus, who knows 
little beyond, except from Carthaginian authorities), the Grecian 
deities Poseidon and Athene, together with the legend of Jason 
and the Argonauts, had been localised. There were moreover 
current prophecies announcing that one hundred Hellenic cities 
were destined one day to be founded round the lake—and that 
one city in the island Phla, surrounded by the lake, was to be 
planted by the Lacedaemonians. 2 These indeed were among 
the many unfulfilled prophecies which from every side cheated 
the Grecian ear, proceeding probably from Ivyrenaean or 
Thercean traders, who thought the spot advantageous for settle¬ 
ment, and circulated their own hopes under the form of divine 
assurances. It was about the year 510 b.c. 8 that some of the 
Therseans conducted the Spartan prince Dorieus to found a 
colony in the fertile region of Kinyjps, belonging to the Libyan 
Makse. But Carthage, interested in preventing the extension 
of Greek settlements westward, aided the Libyans in driving 
him out. 

The Libyans in the immediate neighbourhood of KyrSnS 
were materially changed by the establishment of that town. 
They constituted a large part—at first probably far the largest 
part—of its constituent population. Not possessing that fierce 
tenacity of habits which the Mahomedan religion has im¬ 
pressed upon the Arabs of the present day, they were open to 
the mingled influence of constraint and seduction applied by 
Grecian settlers; and in the time of Herodotus, the Kabales 
and the Asbystse of the interior had come to copy Kyrenaean 
tastes and customs.* The Thersean colonists, having obtained 
not merely the consent, but even the guidance, of the natives to 
their occupation of Kyrene, constituted themselves like privileged 
Spartan citizens in the midst of Libyan Periceki. 6 They seem 
to have married Libyan wives, so that Herodotus describes the 
women of Kyr£n£ and Barka as following, even in his time, 
religious observances indigenous and not Hellenic. 8 Even the 

1 Herodot. iv. 175-1S8, 

e Herodot. iv. 178, 179, 19s, 196. 

8 Herodot. iv. 42. 

* Herodot. iv. 170. v 6 /iovs 81 roi/j v\tl<rrovs lunieaOni imrrfieiovvi to Is 
Kv/nji'aW. 

' Herodot. iv. 161. &tipaltov /cal t&v veptoiicwv, &c. 

8 Herodot. iv. 186-189. Compare also the story in Pindar, Pylh. ix. 
109-126, about Alexidamus, the ancestor of Telesikratfe the Kyrensean j 
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descendants of the primitive oekist Battus were semi-Libyan, 
for Herodotus gives us the curious information that Battus was 
the Libyan word for a king, and deduces from it the just infer¬ 
ence that the name Battus was not originally personal to the 
oekist, but acquired in Libya first as a title; 1 though it after¬ 
wards passed to his descendants as a proper name. For eight 
generations the reigning princes were called Battus and Arkesi- 
laus, the Libyan denomination alternating with the Greek, until 
the family was finally deprived of its power. Moreover we find 
the chief of Barka, kinsman of Arkesilaus of Kyrene, bearing 
the name of Alazir; a name certainly not Hellenic, and pro¬ 
bably Libyan. 2 We are therefore to conceive the first Thersean 
colonists as established in their lofty fortified post Kyrene, in 
the centre of Libyan Perioeki, till then strangers to walls, to arts, 
and perhaps even to cultivated land. Probably these Perioeki 
were always subject and tributary, in a greater or less degree, 
though they continued for half a century to retain their own king. 

To these rude men the Theneans communicated the ele¬ 
ments of Hellenism and civilisation, not without receiving 
themselves much that was non-Hellenic in return ; and perhaps 
the reactionary influence of the Libyan element against the 
Hellenic might have proved the stronger of the two, had they 
not been reinforced by new-comers from Greece. After forty 
years of Battus the GEkist (about 630-590 b.c.) and sixteen 
years of his son Arkesilaus (about 590-574 B.C.), a second 
Battus 8 succeeded, called Battus the Prosperous, to mark 
the extraordinary increase of KyrSnS during his presidency. 
The Kyrenmans under him took pains to invite new 
settlers from all parts of Greece without distinction—a 
circumstance deserving notice in Grecian colonisation, which 
usually manifested a preference for certain races, if it did 
not positively exclude the rest. To every new-comer was 
promised a lot of land, and the Delphian priestess strenuously 
seconded the wishes of the Kyrenteans, proclaiming that 
“whosoever should reach the place too late for the land- 
division, would have reason to repent it.” Such promise of■ 
new land, as well as the sanction of the oracle, were doubt¬ 
less made public at all the games and meetings of Greeks. A 

how the former won, by his swiftness in running, * Libyan maiden, daughter 
of Antseus of Irasa—and Kallimachus, Hymn. Apoll. 86. 

1 Herodot. iv. 155. 

* Herodot, iv. 164. 

9 Respecting the chronology of the Batdad princes, see Boeokh, aa 
Pindar. Pyth. iv. p. 265, and Thrige, Histor. Cyrenes, p. 127, seq. 

VOT jv. I 
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large number of new colonists embarked for KyrenS: the exact 
number is not mentioned, but we must conceive it to have been 
very great, when we are told that during the succeeding genera¬ 
tion, not less than 7000 Grecian hoplites of Kyrcne perished by 
the hands of the revolted Libyans—yet leaving both the city 
itself and its neighbour Barka still powerful. The loss of so 
great a number as 7000 Grecian hoplites has very few parallels 
throughout the whole history of Greece. In fact, this second 
migration, during the government of Battus the Prosperous, 
which must have taken place between 574-554 B.C., ought to be 
looked upon as the moment of real and effective colonisation 
for KyrenA It was on this occasion probably that the port of 
Apollonia, which afterwards came to equal the city itself in 
importance, was first occupied and fortified—for the second 
swarm of immigrants came by sea direct, while the original 
colonists had reached Kyrene by land from the island of Platea 
through Irasa. The fresh immigrants came from Peloponnesus, 
Krete, and some other islands of the 4Kgean. 

To furnish so many new lots of land, it was either necessary, 
or it was found expedient, to dispossess many of the Libyan 
Perioaki; who found their situation, in other respects also, 
greatly changed for the worse. The Libyan king Adikran, 
himself among the sufferers, implored aid from Apries king of 
Egypt, then in the height of his power; sending to declare 
himself and his people Egyptian subjects, like their neighbours 
the Adyrmachidse. The Egyptian prince, accepting the offer, 
despatched a large military force of the native soldier-caste, who 
were constantly in station at the western frontier-town Marea, 
by the route along shore to attack Kyrtoe. They were met at 
Irasa by the Greeks of ICyrSnG, and being totally ignorant of 
Grecian arms and tactics, experienced a defeat so complete that 
few of them reached home. 1 The consequences of this disaster 
in Egypt, where it caused the transfer of the throne from 
Aprils to Amasis, have been noticed in a former chapter. 

Of course the Libyan Periceld were put down, and the re¬ 
division of lands near Kyrene among the Greek settlers accom¬ 
plished, to the great increase of the power of the city. And the 
reign of Battus the Prosperous marks a flourishing asra in the 
town, with a large acquisition of land-dominion, antecedent to 
years of dissension and distress. The Kyrenceans came into 
intimate alliance with Amasis king of Egypt, who encouraged 
Grecian connexion in every way, and who even took to wife 
LadikS, a woman of the Battiad family at KyrSaS; so that the 

1 Herodot. iv. 159, 
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Libyan Periceki lost all chance of Egyptian aid against the 
Greeks. 1 

New prospects, however, were opened to them during the 
reign of Arkesilaus the Second, son of Battus the Prosperous 
(about 554-544 e.c.). The behaviour of this prince incensed 
and alienated his own brothers, who raised a revolt against him, 
seceded with a portion of the citizens, and induced a number of 
the Libyan Periceki to take part with them. They founded the 
Greco-Libyan city of Barka, in tire territory of the Libyan 
Auschisce, about twelve miles from the coast, distant from 
Kyrfinfi by sea about seventy miles to the westward. The 
space between the two, and even beyond Barka as far as the 
more westerly Grecian colony called Hesperides, was in the 
days of Skylax provided with commodious ports for refuge or 
landing, 2 * At what time Hesperides was founded we do not 
know, but it existed about 510 n.c. s Whether Arkesilaus ob¬ 
structed the foundation of Barka is not certain; but he 
marched the Kyrensean forces against those revolted Libyans 
who had joined it. Unable to resist, the latter fled for refuge 
to their more easterly brethren near the borders of Egypt, and 
Arkesilaus pursued them. At length, in a district called 
Leukdn, the fugitives found an opportunity of attacking him 
at such prodigious advantage, that they almost destroyed the 
Kyrensean army; 7000 hoplites (as has been before inti¬ 
mated) being left dead on the field. Arkesilaus did not long 
survive this disaster. He was strangled during sickness by his 
brother Learchus, who aspired to the throne; but Eryx6, 
widow of the deceased prince, 4 avenged the crime by causing 
Learchus to be assassinated, 

That the credit of the Battiad princes was impaired by such 
a series of disasters and enormities, we can readily believe. 
But it received a still greater shock from the circumstance, that 
Battus the Third, son and successor of Arkesilaus, was lame 
and deformed in his feet. To be governed by a man thus 

1 Herodot. ii. 180-181. 

9 Herodot. iv. 160; Skylax, c. 107; Hekaloeus, Fragnj. 300, ed. 
Klausen, 

* Herodot. iv. 204. 

4 Herodot. iv. rfio. Plutarch (De Virlutibus Muller, p. 361} and Polymntts 
(viii. 41) give various details of this stratagem on the part of Eryxdj Lear¬ 
chus being in love with her. Plutarch also stales that Learchus maintained 
himself as despot for some time by the sid of Egyptian troops from Amasis, 
and committed great cruelties. His story has too much the air of a romance 
to be transcribed into the text, nor do I know from what authority it is 
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personally disabled, was in the minds of the Kyrenceans an 
indignity not to be borne, as well as an excuse for pre-existing 
discontents. The resolution was taken to send to the Delphian 
oracle for advice. They were directed by the priestess to 
invite from Mantineia a moderator, empowered to close 
discussions and provide a scheme of government. The 
Mantineans selected Demonax, one of the wisest of their 
citizens, to solve the same problem which had been committed 
to Solon at Athens, By his arrangement, the regal prerogative 
of the Battiad line was terminated, and a republican gov¬ 
ernment established, seemingly about 543 b.c. ; the dis¬ 
possessed prince retaining both the landed domains 1 and the 
various sacerdotal functions which had belonged to his 
predecessors. Respecting the government, as newly framed, 
however, Herodotus unfortunately gives us hardly any 
particulars. Demfinax classified the inhabitants of KyrenS 
into three tribes; composed of—1. Therteans with their 
Libyan Perioeki ; 2. Greeks who had come from Peloponnesus 
and Krete; 3. such Greeks as had come from all other islands 
in the rEgean. It appears, too, that a senate was constituted, 
taken doubtless from these three tribes, and, we may presume, 
in equal proportion. It seems probable that there had been 
before no constitutional classification, nor political privilege, 
except what was vested in the Therseans—that these latter, the 
descendants of the original colonists, were the only persons 
hitherto known to the constitution —and that the remaining 
Greeks, though free landed proprietors and hoplites, were not 
permitted to act as an integral part of the body politic, nor 
distributed in tribes at all. 2 The whole powers of government 

1 Herodot. iv. 161. T# PaoiXlt Bdrrip rephea i£c\!bv ml ipuaivas, rh, 
iXKa irdv-ra t! npittpov etx 01 ' ®l fisviXsTs is plaov r§ Biifiip 

1 construe the word re^r'yea as meaning all the domains, doubtless large, 
which had belonged to the Battiad princes j contrary to Thiige (Historia 
Cyrfinds, ch. 38, p. 150), who restricts the expression to revenues derived 
from sacred properly. The reference of Wesseling to Hesych.—Barron 
aiXrpiov —is of no avail for illustrating this passage. 

The supposition of 0 . Muller, that the preceding king had made himself 
despotic by means of Egyptian soldiers, appears to me not probable and not 
admissible upon die simple authority of Plutarch’s romantic story, when we 
take into consideration the silence of Herodotus, Nor is he correct in 
affirming that Demdnax “restored the supremacy of the communitythat 
legislator superseded the old kingly political privileges, and framed a new 
constitution (see O. Mitller, History of Dorians, b. lit, cb. 9, s. 13). 

2 Both 0 . Mailer (Dor. b, iii. 4, 5) and Thrige (His. Cyren. c. 38, p. 
148) speak of Demdnax as having abolished the old tribes and created new 
ones. I do not conceive the change in this manner. Demdnax did not 
abolish any tribes, but distributed for the first time the inhabitants into 
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—up to this time vested in the Battiad princes, subject only 
to such check, how effective we know not, which the citizens 
of Thertean origin might be able to interpose—were now 
transferred from the prince to the people, that is, to certain 
individuals or assemblies chosen somehow from among all the 
citizens. There existed at Kyr£n6, as at Thera and Sparta, a 
board of Ephors, and a band of three hundred armed police, 1 
analogous to those who were called the Hippeis or Horsemen 
at Sparta. Whether these were instituted by Demonax we do 
not know, nor does the identity of titular office, in different 
states, afford safe ground for inferring identity of power. This 
is particularly to be remarked with regard to the Perioeki at 
KyrSng, who were perhaps more analogous to the Helots than 
to the Perioeki of Sparta. The fact that the Perioeki were 
considered in the new constitution as belonging specially to the 
Thertean branch of citizens, shows that these latter still 
continued a privileged order, like the Patricians with their 
Clients at Rome in relation to the Plebs. 

That the re-arrangement introduced by Dembnax was wise, 
consonant to the general current of Greek feeling, and 
calculated to work well, there is good reason to believe. No 
discontent within would have subverted it without the aid of 
extraneous force. Battus the Lame acquiesced in it peaceably 
during his life; but his widow and his son, PheretimS and 
Arkesilaus, raised a revolt after his death and tried to regain by 
force the kingly privileges of the family. They were worsted 
and obliged to flee—the mother to Cyprus, the son to Samos— 
where both employed themselves in procuring foreign arms to 
invade and conquer KyrenS. ■ Though Pheretim£ could obtain 
no effective aid from Euelthbn prince of Salamis in Cyprus, her 
son was more successful in Samos, by inviting new Greek 
settlers to Kyr£n£, under promise of a redistribution of the land. 
A large body of emigrants joined him on this proclamation; 
the period seemingly being favourable to it, since the Ionian 

tribes. It is possible indeed that before his time the Therseans of KyrgnS 
may have been divided among themselves into distinct tribes; but the other 
inhabitants, having immigrated from a great number of different places, had 
never before been thrown into tribes at all. Some formal enactment or 
regulation was necessary for this purpose, _ to define and sanction that 
religious, social, and political communion which went to make np the idea 
of the Tribe. It is not to be nssumed, as a matter of course, that there 
must necessarily have been tribes anterior to DemOnax, among a population 
so miscellaneous in its origin. 

1 Hesychius, Tptcucdrioi; Eustath, ad Horn. Odyss. p. 303; Herakleidfis 
Pontic. De Polit. c. 4. 
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cities had not long before become subject to Persia, and were 
discontented with the yoke. But before he conducted this 
numerous band against his native city, he thought proper to ask 
the advice of the Delphian oracle. Success in the undertaking 
was promised to him, but moderation and mercy after success 
were emphatically enjoined, on pain of losing his life; and the 
Battiad race was declared by the god to be destined to rule at 
Kyrene for eight generations, but no longer—as far as four 
princes named Battus and four named Arkesilaus. 1 “More 
than such eight generations (said the Pythia), Apollo forbids 
the Battiads even to aim at.” This oracle was doubtless told to 
Herodotus by Kyrentean informants when he visited their city 
after the final deposition of the Battiad princes, which took place 
in the person of the fourth Arkesilaus, between 460-450 b.c. ; 
the invasion of KyrfinS by Arkesilaus the Third, sixth prince of 
the Battiad race, to which the oracle professed to refer, having 
occurred about 530 b.c. The words placed in the mouth of 
the priestess doubtless date from the later of these two periods, 
and afford a specimen of the way in which pretended 
prophecies are not only made up by ante-dating after-knowledge, 
but are also so contrived as to serve a present purpose; for the 
distinct prohibition of the god “ not even to aim at a longer 
lineage than eight Battiad princes,” seems plainly intended to 
deter the partisans of the dethroned family from endeavouring 
to reinstate them. 

Arkesilaus the Third, to whom this prophecy purports to 
have been addressed, returned with his mother Pheretimfi and 
his army of new colonists to Kyr€n£. He was strong enough 
to carry all before him—to expel some of his chief opponents 
and seize upon others, whom he sent to Cyprus to be destroyed; 
though the vessels were driven out of their course by storms to 
the peninsula of Knidus, where the inhabitants rescued the 
prisoners and sent them to Thera. Other Kyremeans, opposed 
to the Battiads, took refuge in a lofty private tower, the 
property of Agl6machus, wherein Arkesilaus caused them all to 
be burnt, heaping wood around and setting it on fire. But 
after this career of triumph and revenge, he became conscious 
that he had departed from the mildness enjoined to him by the 
oracle, and sought to avoid the punishment which it had 
threatened by retiring from KyrSnA At any rate he departed 
from Kyr£n£ to Barka, to the residence of the Barkasan prince 

1 Herodot. iv. 163. 'Eirl pen riampasBaTrovs, xal ‘Apxetrhsusr 4 tr<npas, 
S1S0T imy Ao(bis ficuriAefatv Kvofyms' TtAiav pevroi Toirov oiSi ireipaffBca 
mpaiviet. 
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his kinsman Alazir, whose daughter he had married. But he 
found in Barka some of the unfortunate men who had fled from 
Kyrene to escape him. These exiles, aided by a few Barksans, 
watched for a suitable moment to assail him in the market-place, 
and slew him together with his kinsman the prince Alazir. 1 

The victory of Arkesilaus at Kyrene, and his assassination 
at Barka, are doubtless real facts. But they seem to have been 
compressed together and incorrectly coloured, in order to give 
to the death of the Kyrensean prince the appearance of a 
divine judgement For the reign of Arkesilaus cannot have 
been very short, since events of the utmost importance occurred 
within it. The Persians under Kambyses conquered Egypt, 
and both the Kyrentean and the Barksean prince sent to 
Memphis to make their submission to the conqueror—offering 
presents and imposing upon themselves an annual tribute. 
These presents of the Kyrenaeans, 500 minae of silver, were 
considered by Kambysds, so contemptibly small, that he took 
hold of them at once and threw them among his soldiers. And 
at the moment when Arkesilaus died, Aryandes, the Persian 
satrap after the death of KambysSs, is found established in 
Egypt. 2 

During the absence of Arkesilaus at Barka, his mother 
Pheretimd had acted as regent, taking her place at the discus¬ 
sions in the senate. But when his death took place, and the 
feeling against the Baltiads manifested itself strongly at Barka, 
she did not feel powerful enough to put it down, and went to 
Egypt to solicit aid from Aryandes. The satrap, being made 
to believe that Arkesilaus had met his death in consequence 
of steady devotion to the Persians, sent a herald to Barka to 
demand the men who had slain him. The Barkseans assumed 
the collective responsibility of the act, saying that he had done 
them injuries both numerous and severe—a further proof that 
his reign cannot have been very short. On receiving this 
reply, the satrap immediately despatched a powerful Persian 
armament, land-force as well as sea-force, in fulfilment of the 
designs of PheretimS against Barka. They besieged the town 
for nine months, trying to storm, to batter, and to undermine 
the walls; 8 but their efforts were vain, and it was taken at 
last only by an act of the grossest perfidy. Pretending to 
relinquish the attempt in despair, the Persian general concluded 
a treaty with the Barkseans, wherein it was stipulated that the 

1 Herodot. iv. 163-164. 2 Herodot. in, 13; iv. 165-166. 

s Polysenus (Strateg. vii. a8) gives a narrative in many respects different 

from (his nf W>rorJntiT*- 
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latter should continue to pay tribute to the Great King, but 
that the army should retire without further hostilities: “ I swear 
it (said the Persian general), and my oath shall hold good, as 
long as this earth shall keep its place," But the spot on which 
the oaths were exchanged had been fraudulently prepared : a 
ditch had been excavated and covered with hurdles, upon which 
again a surface of earth had been laid. The Barkteans, confid¬ 
ing in the oath, and overjoyed at their liberation, immediately 
opened their gates and relaxed their guard; while the Persians, 
breaking down the hurdles and letting fall the superimposed 
earth, so that they might comply with the letter of their oath, 
assaulted the city and took it without difficulty. 

Miserable was the fate which PheretimS had in reserve for 
these entrapped prisoners. She crucified the chief opponents 
of herself and her late son around the walls, on which were 
also affixed the breasts of their wives : then, with the exception 
of such of the inhabitants as were Battiads and noway con¬ 
cerned in the death of Arkesilaus, she consigned the rest to 
slavery in Persia. They were carried away captive into the 
Persian empire, where Darius assigned to them a village in 
Baktria as their place of abode, which still bore the name of 
Barka, even in the days of Herodotus. 

During the course of this expedition, it appears, the Persian 
army advanced as far as Hesperides, and reduced many of the 
Libyan tribes to subjection. These, together with Kyrfind 
and Barka, figure afterwards among the tributaries and 
auxiliaries of Xerxfis in his expedition against Greece. And 
when the army returned to Egypt, by order of Ariand£s, they 
were half inclined to seize KyrSnfc itself in their way, though 
the opportunity was missed and the purpose left un¬ 
accomplished. 1 

Pheretime accompanied the retreating army to Egypt, where 
she died shortly of a loathsome disease, consumed by worms; 
thus showing (says Herodotus 3 ) that “excessive cruelty in 
revenge brings down upon men the displeasure of the gods.” It 
will be recollected that in the veins of this savage woman the 
Libyan blood was intermixed with the Grecian. In Greece 
Proper, political enmity kills—but seldom, if ever, mutilates— 
or sheds the blood of women. 

We thus leave KyrenS and Barka again subject to Battiad 
princes, at the same time that they are tributaries of Persia. 
Another Battus and another Arkesilaus have to intervene before 
the glass of this worthless dynasty is run out, between 460- 
1 Herodot. iv. 303, 304, 3 Herodot. iv. 205. 
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450 b.c. I shall not at present carry the reader’s attention 
to this last Arkesilaus, who stands honoured by two chariot 
victories in Greece, and two fine odes of Pindar. 

The victory of the third Arkesilaus, and the restoration of the 
Battiads, broke up the equitable constitution established by 
Demfinax. His triple classification into tribes must have been 
completely remodelled, though we do not know how; for the 
number of new colonists whom Arkesilaus introduced must 
have necessitated a fresh distribution of land, and it is 
extremely doubtful whether the relation of the Theraean class 
of citizens with their Periceki, as established by Demfinax, still 
continued to subsist, It is necessary to notice this fact, because 
the arrangements of Demfinax are spoken of by some authors 
as if they formed the permanent constitution of Kyrenfi; 
whereas they cannot have outlived the restoration of the 
Battiads, nor can they even have been revived after that 
dynasty was finally expelled, since the number of new citizens 
and the large change of property, introduced by Arkesilaus the 
Third, would render them inapplicable to the subsequent city. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

PAN-HELLENIC FESTIVALS—OLYMPIC, PYTHIAN, NEMEAN, 
AND ISTHMIAN 

In the preceding chapters I have been under the necessity 
of presenting to the reader a picture altogether incoherent 
and destitute of central effect. I have specified briefly each 
of the two or three hundred towns which agreed in bearing the 
Hellenic name, and recounted its birth and early life, as far as 
our evidence goes—but without being able to point out any 
action and reaction, exploits or sufferings, prosperity or misfor¬ 
tune, glory or disgrace, common to alL To a great degree, 
this is a characteristic inseparable from the history of Greece 
from its beginning to its end; for the only political unity which 
it ever receives, is the melancholy unity of subjection under 
all-conquering Rome. Nothing short of force will efface in the 
mind of a free Greek the idea of his city as an autonomous 
and separate organisation. The village is a fraction, but the 
city is an unit,—and the highest of all political units, not 
admitting of being consolidated with others into a ten or a 
hundred, to the sacrifice of its own separate and individual 

1 - 
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mark. Such is the character of the race, both in their primitive 
country and in their colonial settlements—in their early as well 
as in their late history—splitting by natural fracture into a 
multitude of self-administering, indivisible, cities. But that 
which marks the early historical period before Peisistratus, and 
which impresses upon it an incoherence at once so fatiguing 
and so irremediable, is, that as yet no causes have arisen 
to counteract this political isolation. Each city, whether pro¬ 
gressive or stationary, prudent or adventurous, turbulent or 
tranquil, follows out its own thread of existence, having no 
partnership or common purposes with the rest, nor being yet 
constrained into any active communion with them by extraneous 
forces. In like manner, the races which on every side surround 
the Hellenic world appear distinct and unconnected, not yet 
taken up into any co-operating mass or system. 

Contemporaneously with the accession of Peisistratus, this 
state of things becomes altered both in and out of Hellas—the 
former as a consequence of the latter. For at that time begins 
the formation of the great Persian empire, which absorbs into 
itself not only Upper Asia and Asia Minor, but also Phenicia, 
Egypt, Thrace, Macedonia, and a considerable number of the 
Grecian cities themselves; while the common danger, from 
this vast aggregate, threatening the greater states of Greece 
Proper, drives them, in spite of great reluctance and jealousy, 
into active union. Hence arises a new impulse, counterworking 
the natural tendency to political isolation in the Hellenic cities, 
and centralising their proceedings to a certain extent for the two 
centuries succeeding 560 b.c. ; Athens and Sparta both availing 
themselves of the centralising tendencies which had grown 
out of the Persian war. But during the interval between 
776-560 b.c., no such tendency can be traced even in com¬ 
mencement, nor any constraining force calculated to bring it 
about. Even Thucydides, as we may see by his excellent 
preface, knew of nothing during these two centuries except 
separate city-politics and occasional wars between neighbours. 
The only event, according to him, in which any considerable 
number of Grecian cities were jointly concerned, was the war 
between Chalkis and Eretria, the date of which ,we do not 
know. In that war, several cities took part as allies; Samos, 
among others, with Eretria—Milfitus with Chalkis; 1 how far 
the.alliances of either may have extended, we have no evidence 
to inform us, but the presumption is that no great number 
of Grecian cities was comprehended in them. Such as it was, 

1 Thucyd. i. K. 
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however, this war between Chalkis and Eretria was the nearest 
approach, and the only approach, to a Pan-Hellenic proceeding, 
which Thucydides indicates between the Trojan and the Persian 
wars. Both he and Herodotus present this early period only 
by way of preface and contrast to that which follows—when the 
Pan-Hellenic spirit and tendencies, though never at any time 
predominant, yet counted for a powerful element in history, 
and sensibly modified the universal instinct of city-isolation. 
They tell us little about it, either because they could find 
no trustworthy informants, or because there was nothing in it 
to captivate the imagination in the same manner as the Persian 
or the Peloponnesian wars. From whatever cause their silence 
arises, it is deeply to be regretted, since the phenomena of the 
two centuries from 776-560 B.c., though not susceptible of any 
central grouping, must have presented the most instructive 
matter for study, had they been preserved. In no period 
of history have there ever been formed a greater number 
of new political communities, under much variety of circum¬ 
stances, personal as well as local. A few chronicles, however 
destitute of philosophy, reporting the exact march of some 
of these colonies from their commencement—amidst all the 
difficulties attendant on amalgamation with strange natives, 
as well as on a fresh distribution of land—would have added 
greatly to our knowledge both of Greek character and Greek 
social existence. 

Taking the two centuries now under review, then, it will 
appear that there is not only no growing political unity among 
the Grecian states, but a tendency even to the contrary—to 
dissemination and mutual estrangement. Not so, however, in 
regard to the other feelings of unity capable of subsisting 
between men who acknowledge no common political authority 
—sympathies founded on common religion, language, belief 
of race, legends, tastes and customs, intellectual appetencies, 
sense of proportion and artistic excellence, recreative enjoy¬ 
ments, &c. On all these points, the manifestations of Hellenic 
unity become more and more pronounced and comprehensive, 
in spite of increased political dissemination, throughout the 
same period. The breadth of common sentiment and sympathy 
between Greek and Greek, together with the conception of 
multitudinous periodical meetings as an indispensable portion 
of existence, appears decidedly greater in 560 b.c. than it had 
been a century before. It was fostered by the increased con¬ 
viction of the superiority of Greeks as compared with foreigners 
—a conviction gradually more and more justified as Grecian 
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art and intellect improved, and as the survey of foreign 
countries became extended—as well as by the many new efforts 
of men of genius in the field of music, poetry, statuary, and 
architecture; each of whom touched chords of feeling, belong¬ 
ing to other Greeks hardly less than to his own peculiar city. At 
the same time, the life of each peculiar city continues distinct, 
and even gathers to itself a greater abundance of facts and 
internal interests ; so that during the two centuries now under 
review there was in the mind of every Greek an increase both 
of the city-feeling and of the Pan-Hellenic feeling, but on the 
other hand a decline of the old sentiment of separate race 
—Doric, Ionic, riSolic. 

I have already, in a former chapter, touched upon the 
many-sided character of the Grecian religion, entering as it did 
into all the enjoyments and sufferings, the hopes and fears, the 
affections and antipathies of the people—not simply imposing 
restraints and obligations, but protecting, multiplying and 
diversifying all the social pleasures and all the decorations 
of existence. Each city and even each village had its peculiar 
religious festivals, wherein the sacrifices to the gods were 
usually followed by public recreations of one kind or other— 
by feasting on the victims, processional marches, singing and 
dancing, or competition in strong and active exercises. The 
festival was originally local, but friendship or communion of 
race was shown by inviting others, non-residents, to partake in 
its attractions. In the case of a colony and its metropolis, 
it was a frequent practice that citizens of the metropolis were 
honoured with a privileged seat at the festivals of the colony, 
or that one of their number was presented with the first taste 
of the sacrificial victim. 1 Reciprocal frequentation of religious 
festivals was thus the standing evidence of friendship and 
fraternity among cities not politically united. That it must 
have existed to a certain degree from the earliest days, there 
can be no reasonable doubt; though in Homer and Hesiod we 
find only the celebration of funeral games, by a chief at his own 
private expense, in honour of his deceased father or friend— 
with all the accompanying recreations, however, of a public 
festival, and with strangers not only present, but also contending 

1 Thucyd. i. 26. See the tale in Pausanias (v. 25, 1) of the ancient 
chorus sent annually from Mess6ne in Sicily across the strait to Rhegium, to 
a local festival of the Rhegians—thirty-five boys with a chorus-master and a 
flute-player : on one unfortunate occasion, all of them perished in crossing. 
For the Thfiory (or solemn religious deputation) periodically sent hy tire 
Athenians to Delos, see Plutarch, Nicias, c. 3 ; Plato, Phcedon, c, 1, p. 58, 
Compare also Strabo, ix. p. 419, on the general subject. 
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for valuable prizes. 1 Passing to historical Greece during the 
seventh century b.c., we find evidence of two festivals, even 
then very considerable, and frequented by Greeks from many 
different cities and districts—the festival at Delos, in honour of 
Apollo, the great place of meeting for Ioniaus throughout the 
Atgean—and the Olympic games. 

The Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo, which must be 
placed earlier than 600 b.c., dwells with emphasis on the 
splendour of the Delian festival, unrivalled throughout Greece, 
as it would appear, during all the first period of this history, for 
wealth, finery of attire, and variety of exhibitions as well in 
poetical genius as in bodily activity 2 3 * * —equalling probably at 
that time, if not surpassing, the Olympic games. The complete 
and undiminished grandeur of this Delian Pan-Ionic festival is 
one of our chief marks of the first period of Grecian history, 
before the comparative prostration of the Ionic Greeks through 
the rise of Persia. It was celebrated periodically in every fourth 
year, to the honour of Apollo and Artemis. Moreover it was 
distinguished from the Olympic games by two circumstances 
both deserving of notice—first, by including solemn matches 
not only of gymnastic, but also of musical and poetical excel¬ 
lence, whereas the latter had no place at Olympia; secondly, 
by the admission of men, women and children indiscriminately 
as spectators, whereas women were formally excluded from the 
Olympic ceremony. 8 Such exclusion may have depended in 
part on tire inland situation of Olympia, less easily approachable 
by females than the island of Delos ; but even making allow¬ 
ance for this circumstance, both the one distinction and the 
other mark the rougher character of the Aitolo-Dorians in 
Peloponnesus. The Delian festival, which greatly dwindled 
away during the subjection of the Asiatic and insular Greeks to 
Persia, was revived afterwards by Athens during the period of 
her empire, when she was seeking in every way to strengthen 
her central ascendency in the AJgean. But though it continued 
to be ostentatiously celebrated under her management, it never 
regained that commanding sanctity and crowded frequentation 
which we find attested in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo for its 
earlier period. 

Very different was the fate of the Olympic festival—on the 

1 Homer, Iliad, xi. 879, xxiii. 679 ; Hesiod, Opp. Di. 651. 

2 Homer. Hymn. A poll. 150; Thucyd. iii. 104. 

3 Pausan. v. o, < ; /Elian, N. H. x. 1; Thucyd. iii. 104. When Ephesus, 

and the festival called Ephesia, had become the great place of Ionic meeting, 

the presence of women was still conlinued (Dionys, Tlal. A, R. iv. 25}. 
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banks of the Alpheius 1 in Peloponnesus, near the old oracular 
temple of the Olympian Zeus—which not only grew up unin¬ 
terruptedly from small beginnings to the maximum of Pan- 
Hellenic importance, but even preserved its crowds of visitors 
and its celebrity for many centuries after the extinction of 
Greek freedom, and only received its final abolition, after more 
than 1100 years of continuance, from the decree of the Chris¬ 
tian emperor Theodosius in 394 a.d. I have already recounted 
in a preceding chapter of this History, the attempt made by 
Pheidon, despot of Argos, to restore to the Pisatans, or to ac¬ 
quire for himself, the administration of this festival—an event 
which proves the importance of the festival in Peloponnesus, 
even so early as 740 b.c. At that time, and for some years 
afterwards, it seems to have been frequented chiefly, if not ex¬ 
clusively, by the neighbouring inhabitants of Central and 
Western Peloponnesus—Spartans, Messenians, Arkadians, 
Triphylians, Pisatans, Eleians, and Achteans 2 —and it forms 
an important link connecting the ZEtolo-Eleians, and their 
privileges as Agonothets, to solemnise and preside over it, with 
Sparta. From the year 720 b.c., we trace positive evidences of 
the gradual presence of more distant Greeks—Corinthians, 
Megarians, Boeotians, Athenians, and even Smymaeans from 
Asia. We observe also other proofs of growing importance, in 
the increased number and variety of matches exhibited to the 
spectators, and in the substitution of the simple crown of olive, 
an honorary reward, in place of the more substantial present 
which the Olympic festival and all other Grecian festivals began 
by conferring upon the victor. The humble constitution of the 
Olympic games presented originally nothing more than a match 
of runners in the measured course called the Stadium. A con¬ 
tinuous series of the victorious runners was formally inscribed 
and preserved by the Eleians, beginning with Koroebus in 
776 b.c., and was made to serve by chronological inquirers 
from the third century B.c. downwards, as a means of measuring 
the chronological sequence of Grecian events. It was on the 
occasion of the seventh Olympiad after Koroebus that DaiklSs 
the Messenian first received for his victory in the stadium no 
further recompense than a wreath from the sacred olive-tree 
near Olympia; 8 the honour of being proclaimed victor was 


1 Strabo, viii. p. 353 ; Pindar, Olymp. viii. 2; Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 
7, z: iii. 2, 22. 

a See K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch tier Griechischen Staats-Alterthtlmer, 
sect. 10. 

‘ Dionys. Halikarn. Ant. Rom. i. 71; Phlegon, De Olympiad, p. 140, 
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found sufficient, without any pecuniary addition. But until the 
fourteenth Olympiad (724 b.c.) there was no other match for 
the spectators to witness besides that of simple runners in 
the stadium. On that occasion a second race was first intro¬ 
duced, of runners in the double stadium, or up and down the 
course. In the next or fifteenth Olympiad (720 ac.) a third 
match, the long course for runners, or several times up and 
down the stadium. There were thus three races—the simple 
Stadium, the double Stadium or Diaulos, and the long course 
or Dolichos, all for runners—which continued without addition 
until the eighteenth Olympiad, when the wrestling-match and 
the complicated Pentathlon (including jumping, running, the 
quoit, the javelin, and wrestling) were both added. A further 
novelty appears in the twenty-third Olympiad (688 b.c.), the 
boxing-match ; and another still more important in the twenty- 
fifth (680 b.c.), the chariot with four full-grown horses. This 
last-mentioned addition is deserving of special notice, not 
merely as it diversified the scene by the introduction of 
horses, but also as it brought in a totally new class of com¬ 
petitors—rich men and women, who possessed the finest horses 
and could hire the most skilful drivers, without any personal 
superiority or power of bodily display in themselves. 1 . The 
prodigious exhibition of wealth in which the drariot proprietors 
indulged, is not only an evidence of growing importance in the 
Olympic games, but also served materially to increase that im¬ 
portance and to heighten the interest of spectators. Two further 
matches were added in the thirty-third Olympiad (648 b.c.)— 
the Pankration, or boxing and wrestling conjoined, 2 with the 
hand unarmed or divested of that hard leather cestus 8 worn by 


For an illustration of the stress laid by the Greeks on the purely honorary 
rewards of Olympia, and on the credit which they took to themselves as 
competitors, not for money, hut for glory, see Herodot. vui. 26. Compare 
the Scholia on Pindar, Nem. and Isthm. Argument, p. 4 2 5 ~ 5 I 4 > eu. 
Boeckh. 

1 See the sentiment of Agesilaus, somewhat contemptuous, respecting 
the chariot-race as described by Xenophon (Agesilaus, _ix. 0): the general 
feeling of Greece, however, is more in conformity with what Thucydides 
(vi. 16) puts into the mouth of Alkibiadls, and Xenophon into that of 
Simonides (Xenophon, I-liero, si. 5). The great respect attached to a 
family which had gained chariot victories is amply attested s see Herodot. 
vi. 35, 36, 103, 126—oiicht r*BpimroTf>t$os —and vi. 7 °i dbout Demaratus 
king of Sparta. 


Antholog. Palatin. is. 588 j vol. ii. p. 299i_Jacobs. 
The original Greek word for this covering (which 


surrounded the 


middle hand and upper portion of the fingers, leaving both the ends of the 
fingers and the thumb exposed) was faks, the word for a thong, strap, or 
whip, of leather : the special word fitywt seems to have been afterwards 
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the pugilist, which rendered the blow of the latter more terrible, 
but at the same time prevented him from grasping or keeping 
hold of his adversary—and the single racehorse. Many other 
novelties were introduced one after the other, which it is un¬ 
necessary fully to enumerate—the race between men clothed in 
full panoply and bearing each his shield—the different matches 
between boys, analogous to those between full-grown men, and 
between colts of the same nature as between full-grown horses. 
At the maximum of its attraction the Olympic solemnity occu¬ 
pied five days, but until the seventy-seventh Olympiad, all the 
various matches had been compressed into one—beginning at 
daybreak and not always closing before dark. 1 The seventy- 
seventh Olympiad follows immediately after the successful ex¬ 
pulsion of the Persian invaders from Greece, when the Pan- 
Hellenic feeling had been keenly stimulated by resistance to a 
common enemy j and we may easily conceive that this was a 
suitable moment for imparting additional dignity to the chief 
national festival. 

We are thus enabled partially to trace the steps whereby, 
during the two centuries succeeding 776 b.c., the festival of the 
Olympic Zeus in the Pisatid gradually passed from a local to a 
national character, and acquired an attractive force capable of 
bringing together into temporary union the dispersed fragments 
of Hellas, from Marseilles to Trebizond. In this important 
function it did not long stand alone. During the sixth century 
b.c., three other festivals, at first local, became successively 
nationalised—the Pythia near Delphi, the Isthmia near 
Corinth, the Nemea near Klednce, between Siky6n and Argos. 

In regard to the Pythian festival, we find a short notice of the 
particular incidents and individuals by whom its reconstitution 
and enlargement were brought about—a notice the more 
interesting, inasmuch as these very incidents are themselves a 
manifestation of something like Pan-Hellenic patriotism, stand¬ 
ing almost alone in an age which presents little else in opera- 

introduced (Hesychius, v. 'IpAs ): see Homer, Iliad, xxiii. 686. Cestus, 
or Ceestus, is the Latin word (Virg. AS11. v. 404) : the Greek word nearbs is 
an adjective annexed to fftis —Kearhv i/iAvra —iroXi/cwros (juts (Iliad, xiv. 
214. lii. 371}. See Pausan. viii. 40, 3, for the description of the incident 
which caused an alteration in this hand-covering at the Nemean games: 
ultimately it was still further hardened by the addition of iron, 

1 *A iSKar wefiwafiipovs SfuMas— Pindar, Olymp. v. 6: compare Schol, 
ad Pindar. Olymp. iii. 33. 

See the facts respecting the Olympic Agfin collected by Corsini (Disser- 
tationes Agonisticre, Dissert, i. sect. 8, 9, 10), and still more amply set 
forth with a valuable commentary, by Krause (Olympia, oder Darstellung 
der grossen Olympischen Spiele, Wien 1838, sect. 8-11 especially). 
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tion except distinct city-interests. At the time when the 
Homeric Hymn to the Delphinian Apollo was composed (pro¬ 
bably in the seventh century b.c.), the Pythian festival had as 
yet acquired little eminence. The rich and holy temple of 
Apollo was then purely oracular, established for the purpose of 
communicating to pious inquirers “the counsels of the Im¬ 
mortals.” Multitudes of visitors came to consult it, as well as 
to sacrifice victims and to deposit costly offerings; but while 
the god delighted in the sound of the harp as an accompani¬ 
ment to the singing of Paeans, he was by no means anxious to 
encourage horse-races and chariot-races in the neighbourhood. 
Nay, this psalmist considers that the noise of horses would be 
“ a nuisance,”—the drinking of mules a desecration to the sacred 
fountains—and the ostentation of fine-built chariots objection¬ 
able, 1 as tending to divert the attention of spectators away from 
the great temple and its wealth. From such inconveniences 
the god was protected by placing his sanctuary “in the rocky 
Pytho ”—a rugged and uneven recess, of no great dimensions, 
embosomed in the southern declivity of Parnassus, and about 
2000 feet above the level of the sea, while the topmost Par¬ 
nassian summits reach a height of near 8000 feet. The situa¬ 
tion was extremely imposing, but unsuited by nature for the 
congregation of any considerable number of spectators—alto¬ 
gether impracticable for chariot-races—and only rendered 
practicable by later art and outlay for the theatre as well as for 
the stadium; the original stadium, when first established, was 
placed in the plain beneath. Such a site furnished little means 
of subsistence, but the sacrifices and presents of visitors enabled 
the ministers of the temple to live in abundance, 2 and gathered 
together by degrees a village around it. 

1 Horn. Hymn. Apoll. 262— 

Hi)fxav4u v* alel icnfiros irnriep urcrlow, 

'ApSBpevoC r 1 ovppcj i[iS>v iepcbv irrb enp/eau' 

Tty ivppiimov fJovkrfaercu eWopaavOat 
"hppa-Ta. t evirofrjra teal tbKinrBSwv Kruirov iirerwa, 

*11 tnjov re piyav real tenj^ara irtSAX* eiteovra. 

Also v. 288-394, yviXuv Bvo nappr/troio —484, iirb rrvxl Jlapyyfftiio —Pindar, 
Pyth. viii. 90. It vBavas Iv yvi\ots —Strabo, ix. p. 418. irerp&ties jcwplov 
teal BearpaeiSh—Heliodorus, Aithiop. ii, 26: compare Will, GHtte, Das 
Delpbische Orafcel (Leipzig 1839), p. 39-42. 

2 Boftot p' (rpepBov, oimdiv t* 4 el (eVoi, says Ion (in Euripid&, Ion, 324) 
the slave of Apollo, and the verger of his Delphian temple, who waters 
it from the Kastalian spring, sweeps it with laurel boughs, and keeps off 
with his bow and arrows the obtrusive birds (Ion, 105, 143,154). Who¬ 
ever reads the description of Professor Ulrichs (Reisen und Forschungen in 
Griechenland, ch. 7, p. 1x0) will see that the birds—eagles, vultures, and 
crows—are quite numerous enough to have been exceedingly troublesome. 
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Near the sanctuary of Pytho, and about the same altitude, 
was situated the ancient Phokian town of Krissa, on a project¬ 
ing spur of Parnassus—overhung above by the line of rocky 
precipice called the Phaedriades, and itself overhanging below 
the deep ravine through which flows the river Pleistus. On the 
other side of this river rises the steep mountain Kirphis, which 
projects southward into the Corinthian Gulf—the river reach¬ 
ing that gulf through the broad Krisscean, or Kirrhcean, plain, 
which stretches westward nearly to the Lokrian town of 
Amphissa ; a plain for the most part fertile and productive, 
though least so in its eastern part immediately under the 
Kirphis, where the seaport Kirrlia was placed. 1 The temple, 
the oracle, and the wealth of Pytho, belong to the very earliest 
periods of Grecian antiquity. But the octennial solemnity in 
honour of the god included at first no other competition except 
that of bards, who sang each a paean with the harp. It has 
been already mentioned, in a preceding chapter, that the 
Amphiktyonic assembly held one of its half-yearly meetings 
near the temple of Pytho, the other at Thermopylce. 

The whole play of Ion conveys a lively idea of the Delphian temple and its 
scenery, with which Euripidgs was doubtless familiar. 

1 There is considerable perplexity respecting Krissa and ICirrha, and it 
still remains a question among scholars whether the two names denote the 
same place, or different places; the former is the opinion of O. Mliller 
(Orchomenos, p. 495). Strabo distinguishes the two, Fausanias identifies 
them, conceiving no other town to have ever existed except the seaport 
(x. 37, 4). Mannert (Geogr. Gr. Rom. viii. p. 148), follows Strabo, and 
represents them as different. 

I consider the latter to be the correct opinion j upon the grounds, and 
partly also on the careful topographical examination, of Professor Ulrichs, 
who gives an excellent account of the whole scenery of Delphi (Reisen und 
Forschungen in Gricchenland, Bremen 1840, chapters 1, 2, 3). The ruins 
described hy him on the high ground near Knstn, called the Forty Saints, 
may fairly be considered as the ruins of Krissa; the ruins of Kirrha are on 
the sea-shore near the mouth of the Pleistus. The plain beneath might 
without impropriety be called either the Krisstean or the Kirrlnean plain 
(Herodot. viii. 32 ; Strabo, ix. p, 419). Though Strabo was right in 
distinguishing Krissa from Kirrha, and right also in the position of the 
latter under Kirphis, he conceived incorrectly the situation of Krissa; and 
his representation that there were two wars—in the first of which, Kirrha 
was destroyed by the Krissreans, while in the second, Krissa itself was 
conquered by the Amphiktyons—is not confirmed by any other authority, 

The mere circumstance that Pindar gives us in three separate passages, 
Kafir?, Kpiaaiov, Kpiffoiou (Isth. ii, 26; Fyth. v. 49, vi. 18), and in five 
other passages, Kl^fo, Kltfas, Kii^adw (Pyth. iii. 33, vii, 14, viii. 26, x. 24, 
xi. 20), renders it almost certain that the two names belong to different places, 
and are not merely two different names for the same place j the poet could 
not in this case have any metrical reason for varying the denomination, as 
the metre of the two Words is v s j"i'-r- 
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In those early times when the Homeric Hymn to Apollo was 
composed, the town of Krissa appears to have been great and 
powerful, possessing all the broad plain between Parnassus, 
Kirphis, and the gulf, to which latter it gave its name—and 
possessing also, what was a property not less valuable, the ad¬ 
joining sanctuary of Pytho itself, which the Hymn identifies 
with Krissa, not indicating Delphi as a separate place. The 
Krissaeans doubtless derived great profits from the number of 
visitors who came to visit Delphi, both by land and by sea, and 
Kirrha was originally only the name for their seaport. Gradu¬ 
ally, however, the port appears to have grown in importance at 
the expense of the town, just as Apollonia and Ptolemais came 
to equal KyrcnS and Barka, and as Plymouth Dock has 
swelled into Devonport; while at the same time the sanctuary 
of Pytho with its administrators expanded into the town of 
Delphi, and came to claim an independent existence of its own. 
The original relations between Krissa, Kirrha, and Delphi, 
were in this manner at length subverted, the first declining and 
the two latter rising. The Krissteans found themselves dis¬ 
possessed of the management of the temple, which passed to 
the Delphians; as well as of the profits arising from the visitors, 
whose disbursements went to enrich the inhabitants of Kirrha. 
Krissa was a primitive city of the Phokian name, and could 
boast of a place as such in the Homeric Catalogue, so that 
her loss of importance was not likely to be quietly endured. 
Moreover, in addition to the above facts, already sufficient in 
themselves as seeds of quarrel, we are told that the Kirrhteans 
abused their position as masters of the avenue to the temple by 
sea, and levied exorbitant tolls on the visitors who landed there 
—a number constantly increasing from the multiplication of the 
transmarine colonies, and from the prosperity of those in Italy 
and Sicily. Besides such offence against the general Grecian 
public, they had also incurred the enmity of their Phokian 
neighbours by outrages upon women, Phokian as well as 
Argeian, who were returning from the temple. 1 

Thus stood the case, apparently, about 595 b.c., when the 
Amphiktyonic meeting interfered—either prompted by the 
Phokians, or perhaps on their own spontaneous impulse, out 

2 Athenseus, xifi. p. 560 ; ASschinfe cont. Ktesiphont c. 36, p. 406 ; 
Strabo, ix. p. 418. Of ihe Akragallidjo, or Kraugdlidie, w h° m Asscbinfi* 
mentions along with the Kirrhseans as another impious race who dwelt in 
the neighbourhood of the god—and who were overthrown along with the 
Kirrhseans—we have no further information. _ 0 . M tiller’s conjecture would 
identify them with the Dryopes (Dorians, L 2, 5, and bis Orchomenos, 
p. 496); Harpokration, v. SpavyaWlSai. 
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of regard to the temple—to punish the Kirrhreans, After a 
war of ten years, the first Sacred War in Greece, this object 
was completely accomplished, by a joint force of Thessalians 
under Eurylochus, Sikyonians under Kleisthenes, and Athenians 
under Alkmseon ; the Athenian Solon being the person who 
originated and enforced in the Amphiktyonic council the 
proposition of interference. Kirrha appears to have made a 
strenuous resistance, until its supplies from the sea were inter¬ 
cepted by the naval force of the Sikyonian Kleisthenes. Even 
after the town was taken, its inhabitants defended themselves 
for some time on the heights of ICirphis. 1 At length, however, 
they were thoroughly subdued. Their town was destroyed, or 
left to subsist merely as a landing-place; while the whole 
adjoining plain was consecrated to the Delphian god, whose 
domains thus touched the sea. Under this sentence, pro¬ 
nounced by the religious feeling of Greece, and sanctified by a 
solemn oath publicly sworn and inscribed at Delphi, the land 
was condemned to remain untilled and unplanted, without any 
species of human care, and serving only for the pasturage of 
cattle. The latter circumstance was convenient to the temple, 
inasmuch as it furnished abundance of victims for the pilgrims 
who landed and came to sacrifice—for without preliminary 
sacrifice no man could consult the oracle; 2 while the entire 
prohibition of tillage was the only means of obviating the growth 
of another troublesome neighbour on the sea-board. The ruin 
of Kirrha in this war is certain: though the necessity of a 
harbour for visitors arriving by sea, led to the gradual revival of 
the town, upon a humbler scale of pretension. But the fate of 
Krissa is not so clear, nor do we know whether it was destroyed, 
or left subsisting in a position of inferiority with regard to Delphi. 
From this time forward, however, the Delphian community 
appear as substantive and autonomous, exercising in their own 
right the management of the temple; though we shall find, on 
more than one occasion, that the Phokians contest this right, 
and lay claim to the management of it for themselves 8 —a 
remnant of that early period when the oracle stood in the 
domain of the Phokian Krissa. There seems moreover to have 
been a standing antipathy between the Delphians and the 
Phokians. 

1 Schol. ad Pindar. Pyfh. Introdnct. ; Schol. ad Pindar. Nem. ix. 2; 
Plutarch, Solon, c. 11; Fausan. ii. 9, 6. Pausnnias (x. 37, 4) and Polyrenus 
(Strateg. iii. 6) relate a stratagem of Solon, or of Eurylochus, to poison 
the water of the Kirrhseans with hellebore. 

2 Eurip. Ion. 330. * Thucyd. i. no. 
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The Sacred War just mentioned—emanating from a solemn 
Amphiktyonic decree, carried on jointly by troops of different 
states whom we do not know to have ever before co-operated, 
and directed exclusively towards an object of common interest 
—is in itself a fact of high importance as manifesting a decided 
growth of Pan-Hellenic feeling. Sparta is not named as 
interfering—a circumstance which seems remarkable when we 
consider both her power, even as it then stood, and her intimate 
connexion with the Delphian oracle—while the Athenians 
appear as the chief movers, through the greatest and best of 
their citizens. The credit of a large-minded patriotism rests 
prominently upon them. 

But if this Sacred War itself is a proof that the Pan-Hellenic 
spirit was growing stronger, the positive result in which it ended 
reinforced that spirit still further. The spoils of Kirrha were 
employed by the victorious allies in founding the Pythian games. 
The octennial festival hitherto celebrated at Delphi in honour 
of the god, including no other competition except in the harp 
and the paean, was expanded into comprehensive games on the 
model of the Olympic, with matches not only of music, but 
also of gymnastics and chariots—celebrated, not at Delphi 
itself, but on the maritime plain near the ruined Kirrha—and 
under the direct superintendence of the Amphiktyons them¬ 
selves. I have already mentioned that Solon provided large 
rewards for such Athenians as gained victories in the Olympic 
and Isthmian games, thereby indicating his sense of the great 
value of the national games as a means of promoting Hellenic 
intercommunion. It was the same feeling which instigated the 
foundation of the new games on the ICirrhrean plain, m com¬ 
memoration of the vindicated honour of Apollo, and in the 
territory newly made over to him. They were celebrated in 
the autumn, or first half of every third Olympic year j the 
Amphiktyons being the ostensible Agonothets or administrators, 
and appointing persons to discharge the duty in their names.* 

1 Mr. Clinton thinks that the Pythian games were celebrated in the 
autumn : M. Boeckh refers the celebration to the spring : Krause agrees 
with Boeckh (Clinton, Fast. Hell. vol. ii. p. 200, Appendix j Boeckh, ad 
Corp. Inscr. No. 1688, p, 813; Krause, Die Pythien, Nenteen und 
Isthmien, vol. ii. p. 29-35). 

Mr. Clinton’s opinion appears to me the right one. Boeckh admits that, 
with the exception of Thucydides (v. I-rg), the other authorities go to sus¬ 
tain it; hut he relies on Thucydides to outweigh them. Now the passage 
of Thucydides, properly understood, seems to me as much in favour of 
Clinton’s view as the rest, if not more. 

1 may remark, ns a certain additional reason in favour of Mr. Clinton’s 
view, that the Isthmia appear to have been celebrated in the third year of 
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At the first Pythian ceremony (in 586 n.c.), valuable rewards 
were given to the different victors; at the second (582 b.c.), 
nothing was conferred but wreaths of laurel—the rapidly attained 
celebrity of the games being such as to render any further 
recompense superfluous. The Sikyonian despot Kleisthenfis 
himself, one of the leaders in the conquest of Kirrha, gained 
the prize at the chariot-race of the second Pythia. We find 
other great personages in Greece frequently mentioned as 
competitors, and the games long maintained a dignity second 
only to the Olympic, over which indeed they had some advan¬ 
tages ; first, that they were not abused for the purpose of 
promoting petty jealousies and antipathies of any administering 
state, as the Olympic games were perverted by the Eleians, on 
more than one occasion; next, that they comprised music and 
poetry as well as bodily display. From the circumstances 
attending their foundation, the Pythian games deserved, even 
more than the Olympic, the title bestowed on them by 
Demosthenes—“the common Ag&n of the Greeks.” 1 

The Olympic and Pythian games continued always to be the 
most venerated solemnities in Greece. Yet the Nemea and 
Isthmia acquired a celebrity not much inferior; the Olympic 
prize counting for the highest of all. 2 Both the Nemea and the 
Isthmia were distinguished from the other two festivals by 
occurring, not once in four years, but once in two years ; the 
former in the second and fourth years of each Olympiad, the 
latter in the first and third years. To both is assigned, 
according to Greek custom, an origin connected with the 
interesting persons and circumstances of legendary antiquity; 
but our historical knowledge of both begins with the sixth 
century b.c. The first historical Nemead is presented as 
belonging to Olympiad 52 or 53 (572-568 b.c.), a few years 
subsequent to the Sacred War above mentioned and to the 
origin of the Pythia. The festival was celebrated in honour 
of the Nemean Zeus, in the valley of Nemea between Phlius 
and Klednee. The IClednseans themselves were originally its 
presidents, until, at some period after 460 b.c., the Argeians 

each Olympiad, and in the spring (Krause, p. 187). It seems improbable 
that these two great festivals should have come one immediately after the 
other, which nevertheless must be supposed, if we adopt the opinion to 
Boeckh and Krause. 

Though the Pythian games belong to late summer or early autumn, the 
exact month is not easy to determine: see the references in K. F. Hermann, 
Lehrbuch der gottesdienstlichen Alterthilmer der Griechen, ch. 49, not. 12, 

1 Demoslhen. Philipp, iii. p. ug, 

8 Pindar, Nem. x. 28-33. 
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deprived them of that honour and assumed the honours of 
administration to themselves. 1 The Nemean games had their 
Hellanodikte 2 to superintend, to keep order, and to distribute 
the prizes, as well as the Olympic. 

Respecting the Isthmian festival, our first historical informa¬ 
tion is a little earlier, for it has already been stated that Solon 
conferred a premium upon every Athenian citizen who gained 
a prize at that festival as well as at the Olympian—in or after 
594 b.c. It was celebrated by the Corinthians at their isthmus, 
in honour of Poseidon; and if we may draw any inference from 
the legends respecting its foundation, which is ascribed some¬ 
times to Theseus, the Athenians appear to have identified it 
with the antiquities of their own state.® 

I Strabo, viii. p. 377 ; Plutarch, Arat. c. 28; Mannert, Geogr. Gr. 
RSm. pt. viii. p. 650. Compare the second chapter in Krause, Die 
Pythien, Nemeen und Isthmien, vol ii. p. 108 segg. 

That the Kledntcans continued without interruption to administer the 
Nemean festival down to Olympiad 80 (460 b.c.), or thereabouts, is the 
rational inference from Pindar, Netn. x. 42: compare Ncm. iv. 17. 
Eusebius indeed states that the Argeian3 seized the administration for 
themselves in Olympiad 53. In order to reconcile this statement with the 
above passage in Pindar, critics have concluded that the Argeians lost it 
again, and that the Klednmans resumed it a little before Olympiad 80. I 
take a different view, and am disposed to reject the statement of Eusebius 
altogether ; the more so as Pindar’s tenth Nemean ode is addressed to an 
Atgeian citizen named Theisms; and if there had been at that time a 
standing dispute between Argos and Klednse on the subject of the adminis¬ 
tration of the Nemea, the poet would hardly have introduced the mention 
of the Nemean prizes gained by the ancestors of Theimus, under the 
untoward designation of “prizes received from Kledneean men." 

II See Boeckh, Corp. Inscript. No. 1126. 

11 K. F. Hermann, in his Lehrbuch der Griechischen Staatsalterthllmer 
(ch. 32, not. 7, and ch. 65, not. 3), and again in his more recent work 
(Lehrbuch der gottesdienstlichen Adterthilmer der Griechen, part iii. ch. 49, 
also not. 6), both highly valuable publications, maintains,—1, That the 
exaltation of the Isthmian and Nemean games into Pan-Hellemc import¬ 
ance arose directly after and out of the fall of the despots of Corinth and 
Sikyon. 2. That it was brought about by the paramount influence of the 
Dorians, especially by Sparta. 3. That the Spartans put down the despots 
of both these two cities. 

The last of these three propositions appears to me untrue in respect to 
Sikyon—improbablein respect to Corinth s ray reasons for thinking so have 
been given in a former chapter. And if this he so, the reason for presuming 
Spaitan intervention as to the Isthmian and Nemean games falls to the 
ground; for there is no other proof of it, nor does Spaita appear to have 
interested herself in any of the four national festivals except the Olympic, 
with which she was from an early period peculiarly connected. 

Nor can I think that the first of Hermann’s three propositions is at all 
tenable. No connexion whatever can be shown between Sikyon and the 
Nemean games; and it is the more improbable in this case tliat the 
Sikyonians should have been active, inasmuch as they had under Kieisthenes 
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We thus perceive that the interval between 600-560 b.c. 
exhibits the first historical manifestation of the Pythia, Isthmia, 
and Nemea—the first expansion of all the three from local into 
Pan-Hellenic festivals. To the Olympic games, for some time 
the only great centre of union among all the widely-dispersed 
Greeks, are now added three other sacred Agdnes of the like 
public, open, national character j constituting visible marks as 
well as tutelary bonds, of collective Hellenism, and ensuring to 
every Greek who went to compete in the matches, a safe and 
inviolate transit even through hostile Hellenic states. 1 These 
four, all in or near Peloponnesus, and one of which occurred 
in each year, formed the Period, or cycle of sacred games, and 
those who had gained prizes at all the four received the enviable 
designation of Periodonikes. 2 The honours paid to Olympic 
victors on their return to their native city, were prodigious even 
in the sixth century b.c., and became even more extravagant 
afterwards. We may remark, that in the Olympic games alone, 
the oldest as well as the most illustrious of the four, the musical 
and intellectual element was wanting. All the three more recent 
Agdnes included crowns for exercises of music and poetry, 
along with gymnastics, chariots, and horses. 

a little before contributed to nationalise the Pythian games: a second inter¬ 
ference for a similar purpose ought not to be presumed without some 
evidence. To prove his point about the Isthmia, Hermann cites only a 
passage of Solinus (vii. 14), “ Hoc spectaculum, per Cypselnm tyrannum 
lntermissum, Corinthii Olymp. 49 solemnitati pristinse reddideinnt," To 
render this passage at all credible, we must read Cypsclidas instead of 
Cypsthmi, which deducts from the value of a witness whose testimony can 
never under any circumstances he rated high. But granting the alteration, 
there are two reasons against the assertion of Solinus. One, a positive 
reason, that Solon offered a large reward to Athenian victors at the Isthmian 
games: his legislation falls in 594 b.c., ten years before the time when the 
Isthmia are said by Solinus to have been renewed after a long intermission. 
The other reason (negative, though to my mind also powerful) is the silence 
of Herodotus in that long invective which he puts into the mouth of 
Sosiklfis against the Kypselids (v. 92). If Kypselus had really been guilty 
of so great an insult to the feelings or the people as to suppress their most 
solemn festival, the fact would hardly have been omitted in the indictment 
which SosiklSs is made to urge againsthim. Aristotle indeed, representing 
Kypselus as a mild and popular despot, introduces a contrary view of his 
character, which, if we admitted it, would of itself suffice to negative the 
supposition that he had suppressed the Isthmia. 

1 Plutarch, Arat. c. 28. sal trwtxiBri rire irpSroi' (by order of Anttus), 

V SeSa/iim to!s iyatvurrais kaokia ical kapdktia, a deadly stain on the 
character of Aratus. 

4 Festus, v. Perihodos, p. 217, ed. Muller. See the animated protest 
of the philosopher Xenophanes against the great rewards given to 
Olympic victors (540-520 b.c.), Xcnophan. Fragment. 2, p. 357, ed, 
Bervk. 
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It was not only in the distinguishing national stamp set upon 
these four great festivals, that the gradual increase of Hellenic 
family-feeling exhibited itself, during the course of this earliest 
period of Grecian history. Pursuant to the same tendencies, 
religious festivals in all the considerable towns gradually became 
more and more open and accessible, attracting guests as well as 
competitors from beyond the border. The comparative dignity 
of the city, as well as the honour rendered to the presiding god, 
were measured by the numbers, admiration, and envy, of the 
frequenting visitors. 1 There is no positive evidence indeed 
of such expansion in the Attic festivals earlier than the reign 
of Peisistratus, who first added the quadrennial or greater 
Panathensea to the ancient annual or lesser Panatheneea. 
Nor can we trace the steps of progress in regard to Thebes, 
Orchomenus, Thespise, Megara, Sikyon, Pellene, HLgina, Argos, 
&c., but we find full reason for believing that such was the 
general reality. Of the Olympic or Isthmian victors whom 
Pindar and Simonides celebrated, many derived a portion of 
their renown from previous victories acquired at several of these 
local contests 8 —victories sometimes so numerous, as to prove 
how wide-spread the habit of reciprocal frequentation had 
become: 8 though we find, even in the third century b.c., 
treaties of alliance between different cities, in which it is thought 
necessary to confer such mutual right by express stipulation. 
Temptation was offered, to the distinguished gymnastic or 
musical competitors, by prizes of great value. Timseus even 
asserted, as a proof of the overweening pride of Kroton and 
Sybaris, that these cities tried to supplant the pre-eminence of 
the Olympic games, by instituting games of their own with the 

1 Thucyd. vi. 16. Alkibiadds says, Kal ttra at iv vf) itiKtt xopurylais f) 
&Wtp Tip AauTrpvvouat, rots Aaroir tpOoveirat, ipitroi, irpii 8s to is 
(4 pous k «1 aiSfjj Jcrj't'r ipalvtTtu. 

Tire greater Panathensea are ascribed to Peisistratus by the Scholiast on 
Aristciiids, vol. iii, p. 323, ed. Dindorf: judging by what immediately pre¬ 
cedes the statement seems to come from Aristotle. 

2 SimonidSs, Fragm. ,154-158, ed. Bergk; Pindar, Nem. x. 45 j 
Olymp. xiii. 107. 

The distinguished athlete Theagends is affirmed to have gained 1200 
prizes in these various agdnes: according to some, 1400 prizes (Pausan. vi. 
11, 2; Plutarch, Prsecept. Reip. Ger. c. 15, p. Sn). 

An athlete named Apollonius arrived too late for the Olympic games, 
having stayed away too long from his anxiety to get money at various agdnes 
in Ionia (Pausan. v. 21, 5). 

8 See, particularly, the treaty between the inhabitants of Latus and 
those of Olds in Krdte, in fioeckh’s Corp. Inscr. No. 2554, wherein this 
reciprocity is expressly stipulated. Boeckb places this Inscription in the 
third century B.c. 
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richest prizes to be celebrated at the same time 1 —a statement 
in itself not worthy of credit, yet nevertheless illustrating the 
animated rivalry known to prevail among the Grecian cities, in 
procuring for themselves splendid and crowded games. At the 
time when the Homeric Hymn to Demeter was composed, the 
worship of that goddess seems to have been purely local at 
Eleusis. But before the Persian war, the festival celebrated by 
the Athenians every year, in honour of the Eleusinian DSmetSr, 
admitted Greeks of all cities to be initiated, and was attended 
by vast crowds of them. 2 3 

It was thus that the simplicity and strict local application of 
the primitive religious festival, among the greater states in 
Greece, gradually expanded, on certain great occasions periodi¬ 
cally recurring, into an elaborate and regulated series of 
exhibitions—not merely admitting, but soliciting, the fraternal 
presence of all Hellenic spectators. In this respect Sparta 
seems to have formed an exception to the remaining states. 
Her festivals were for herself alone, and her general rudeness 
towards other Greeks was not materially softened even at the 
Karneia 8 and Hyakinthia, or Gymnopsedire. On the other 
hand, the Attic Dionysia were gradually exalted, from their 
original rude spontaneous outburst of village feeling in thank¬ 
fulness to the god, followed by song, dance, and revelry of 
various kinds—into costly and diversified performances, first 
by a trained chorus, next by actors superadded to it. 4 * * * And the 

1 Timseus, Fragm. 82, ed. Didot. The Ifrotoniates furnished a great 
number of victors both to the Olympic and to the Pythian games (Herodot. 
viit. 47 ; Pausan. x. 5, 5-x, 7, 3 j Krause, Gymnastik und Agonistik der 

Hellenen, vol. ii. sect. 29, p. 752). 

3 Herodot. viii. 65. Kal atirtvv S fiovMl/ieyos tta 1 rtbv 'EA \Jivav 

ftve’rai. 

The exclusion of all competitors natives of Lampsakus, from the games 
celebrated in the Chcrsonesus to the honour of the oekist Miltiades, is 
mentioned by Herodotus as something special (Herodot. vi. 38). 

3 See the remarks, upon the Lacedaemonian discouragement of stranger- 
visitors at their public festivals, put by Thucydides into the mouth of 
Perikles (Thucyd. ii. 39). 

Lidias the Spartan gained great renown by treating hospitably the 
strangers who came to the Gymnopaidise at Sparta (Xenophon, Memorab. 
i. 2,01 ; Plutarch, Ivimon, c. 10)—a story which proves that sotm strangers 
came to the Spartan festivals, hut which also proves that they were not 
many in number, and that to show them hospilaiity was a striking distinc¬ 
tion from the general character of Spartans. 

4 Aristot. Poetic, c. 3 and 4; Maximus Tyvius, Diss. xxi. p. 215; 

Plutarch, De Cupidine Divitiarum, c. 8, p. 527: compare the treatise, 

“ Quod non potest suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum,” c. 16, p. 1098. 

The old oracles quoted by Demosthenes, cont, Meidiam (c. 1?, p. 531, and 
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dramatic compositions thus produced, as they embodied the 
perfection of Grecian art, so they were eminently calculated to 
invite a Pan-Hellenic audience and to encourage the sentiment 
of Hellenic unity. The dramatic literature of Athens however 
belongs properly to a later period. Previous to the year 560 
b.c., we see only those commencements of innovation which 
drew upon Thespis 1 the rebuke of Solon; who however himself 
contributed to impart to the Panathenaic festival a more solemn 
and attractive character, by checking the licence of the rhapsodes 
and ensuring to those present a full orderly recital of the Iliad. 

The sacred games and festivals, here alluded to as a class, 
took hold of the Greek mind by so great a variety of feelings,- 
as to counterbalance in a high degree the political disseverance; 
and to keep alive among their wide-spread cities, in the midst 
of constant jealousy and frequent quarrel, a feeling of brother¬ 
hood and congenial sentiment such as must otherwise have died 
away. The Thefirs, or sacred envoys who came to Olympia or 
Delphi from so many different points, all sacrificed to the same 
god and at the same altar, witnessed the same sports, and 
contributed by their donatives to enrich or adorn one respected 
scene. Moreover the festival afforded opportunity for a sort of 
fair, including much traffic amid so large a mass of spectators ; a 

cont. Makartat. p. 1073; see also Buttmann’s note on the former passage), 
convey the idea of the ancient simple Athenian festival. 

1 Plutarch, Solon, c. 29: see vol. iii., chap. xi. p. 357. 

2 The orator Lysias, in a fragment of his lost Panegyrical Oration, pre¬ 

served by Dionysius of Halikarnassus (vol. v. p. 520 R.), describes the 
influence of the games wilh great force and simplicity. Heraklds, the 
founder of them, kyibpa Jtip aap.ar«P ivolritre, <pt\tmp.lap Be srXour<p, yptbfsns 
S’ iirlcti^ip ip rtfi icaX\iaT<f rijs ‘EXbJ-Sas' 'Ipa roir toy airiprap eveica is rb 
aura ixSu/itp, rk fibv o^rSftepot, rk 5 b ktcowriftepot. 'Hyftoaro yap rbyipB&Bt • 
truWoyiiP tpx^jp y ep icr 0 at rots rflr v pbs kW fiXovr 

tpixias. _ 

3 Cicero, Tusc, Qucest. v. 3. " Mercaium cum, qni haberetur maxima 

ludorum apparatu totius Graecia celebritate; nam ut illic alii corporibus 
exercitatis gloriam et nobilit&tem corona peterent, alii emendi aut 
vendendi quscstu et lucro ducerentur,” &c. 

Both Velleius Paterculus also (i. 8) and Justin (xiii. 5) call the Olympic 
festival by the name mercaltts. 

There were booths all lound the Altis, or sacred precinct of Zeus (Schol. 
Pindar. Olymp. xi. 55), during the time of the games. 

Strabo observes with justice, respecting the multitudinous festivals gener¬ 
ally—'H irapiiyvpis, iftwopiKky n srpay/ta (x. p. 486), especially in reference 
to Delos: see Cicero pro Lege Manilii, c. 18 ; compare Pausanias, x- 32, 
9, about the Panegyris and fair at Tilhorea in Phokis, and Becker, 
ChariklSs, vol. i. p. 283. 

At the Attic festival of the Herakleia, celebrated by the communion 
called Mesorrei, or a certain number of the demes constituting Mesogtea, a 
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and besides the exhibitions of the games themselves, there 
were recitations and lectures in a spacious council-room for 
those who chose to listen to them, by poets, rhapsodes, 
philosophers and historians—among which last the history of 
Herodotus is said to have been publicly read by its author. 1 
Of the wealthy and great men in the various cities, many 
contended simply for the chariot-victories and horse-victories. 
But there were others whose ambition was of a character more 
strictly personal, and who stripped naked as runners, wrestlers, 
boxers, or pankraliasts, having gone through the extreme fatigue 
of a complete previous training. Kylon, whose unfortunate 
attempt to usurp the sceptre at Athens has been recounted, had 
gained the prize in the Olympic stadium: Alexander son of 
Amyntas, the prince of Macedon, had run for it:* the great 
family of the Diagoridce at Rhodes, who furnished magistrates 
and generals to their native city, supplied a still greater number 
of successful boxers and pankratiasts at Olympia, while other 
instances also occur of generals named by various cities from 
the list of successful Olympic gymnasts; and the odes of Pindar, 
always dearly purchased, attest how many of the great and 
wealthy were found in that list.® The perfect popularity, and 
equality of persons, at these great games, is a feature not less 

regular market-due or iyopam-mby was levied upon those who brought 
goods to sell (Inscriptiones Atticse nuper repertse iz, by E. Curtius, 
P- 3 - 7 )- 

1 Pausan. vi. 23, 5 j Diodor. xiv. 109, xv. 7; Lucian, Quomodo Historia 
sit conscribenda, c. 42. See Krause, Olympia, sect. 29, p. 183-186. 

3 Thucyd. i. 120; Herodot. v. 22-71. Euiybates of Argos (Herodot. 

vi. 92); Philippus and Phayllus of Krotoil (v. 47 ; viii. 47); Eualkidfis of 
Eretria (v. 102); Hermolykus of Athens {ix. 105). 

Pindar (Nem. iv. and vi.) gives the numerous victories oftheBassidaeand 
Theandridee at riEgina: also Melissus the paukratiasl and his ancestors the 
Kleonymidse of Thebes— ti pA*vr*s apxaSey vpi^eyot r Imxtvplioy (Isthm. 
iii. 25). 

Respecting the extreme celebrity of Diagoras and his sons, oflhe Rhodian 
gens Eratidm, DamagStus, Akusilaus, and Dorieus, see Pindar, Olymp. 

vii. 16-145, with the Scholia; Thucyd. HL U; Pausan. vi. 7, I, 2 ; 
Xenophon, Hellenic, i. 5, 151; compare Strabo, xiv. p. 655. 

8 The Latin writers remark it as a peculiarity of Grecian feeling, as dis¬ 
tinguished from Roman, that men of great station accounted it an honour 
to contend in the games; see, as a specimen, Tacitus, Dlalogus de Orator, 
c. 9. “Ac si in Grsecii natus esses, ubi ludicras quoque artes exercere 
honestum est, ac tibi Nicostrnti rolmr Dii dedissent, non paterer immanes 
illos et ad pugnam natos lacertos levitate jaculi vanescere.” Again, 
Cicero, pro Flacco, c. 13, In his sarcastic style—“Quid si eliam occisus 
est a piratis Adramyttenus, homo nobilis, cujus est fere nobis omnibus 
nomen auditum, Atinas pugil, Olympionices ? hoc est apud Grtecos 
(quoniam de eorum gravitate dicimus) prope maius et eloriosius, quam 
Romse triumphasse.” 
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remarkable than the exact adherence to pre-deterniined rule, 
and the self-imposed submission of the immense crowd to a 
handful of servants armed with sticks, 1 who executed the orders 
of the Eleian Hellanodikas. The ground upon which the 
ceremony took place, and even the territory of the administer¬ 
ing state, was protected by a “ Truce of God ” during the month 
of the festival, the commencement of which was formally 
announced by heralds sent round to the different states. 
Treaties of peace between different cities were often formally 
commemorated by pillars there erected, and the general 
impression of the scene suggested nothing but ideas of peace 
and brotherhood among Greeks. 2 And I may remark that the 
impression of the games as belonging to all Greeks, and to none 
but Greeks, was stronger and clearer during the interval between 
600-300 B.C., than it came to be afterwards. For the Mace¬ 
donian conquests had the effect of diluting and corrupting 
Hellenism, by spreading an exterior varnish of Hellenic tastes 
and manners over a wide area of incongruous foreigners, 
who were incapable of the real elevation of the Hellenic 
character; so that although in later times the games continued 
undiminished both in attraction and in number of visitors, the 
spirit of Pan-Hellenic communion which had once animated 
the scene was gone for ever. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

LYRIC POETRY—THE SEVEN WISE MEN 

The interval between 776-560 b.c. presents to us a remarkable 
expansion of Grecian genius in the creation of their elegiac, 
iambic, lyric, choric, and gnomic poetry, which was diversified 

1 Lichas, one of the chief men of Sparta, and moreover a chariot-victor, 
received actual chastisement on the ground, from these staff-bearers, for an 
infringement of the regulations (Thucyd. v, 50). 

a Thucyd. v. 18-47, and the curious ancient Inscription in Boeckh's 
Corpus Inscr, No. 11, p. 28, recording the convention between the Eleians 
and the inhabitants of the Arcadian town of Hersea. 

The comparison of various passages referring to the Olympia, Isthmia, 
and Nemea (Thucydides, iii. 11 ; viii. 9, xo; v. 49-51, ana Xenophon, 
Hellenic, iv. 7, 2; v. 1, 29) shows that serious political business was often 
discussed at these games—that diplomatists made use of the intercourse for 
the purpose of detecting the secret designs of states whom they suspected 
—and that the administering state often practised manoeuvres in respect to 
the obligations of truce for the Hieromcma or I-Ioly Season. 
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in a great many ways and improved by many separate masters. 
The creators of all these different styles—from Kallinus and 
Archilochus down to Stesichorus— fall within the two centuries 
here included; though Pindar and SimonidSs, “ the proud and 
high-crested bards,’’ 1 who carried lyric and choric poetry to the 
maximum of elaboration consistent with full poetical effect, 
lived in the succeeding century, and were contemporary with 
the tragedian Aischylus. The Grecian drama, comic as well 
as tragic, of the fifth century b.c., combined the lyric and choric 
song with the living action of iambic dialogue—thus constituting 
the last ascending movement in the poetical genius of the race. 
Reserving this for a future time, and for the history of Athens, 
to which it more particularly belongs, I now propose to speak 
only of the poetical movement of the two earlier centuries, 
wherein Athens had little or no part. So scanty are the 
remnants, unfortunately, of these earlier poets, that we can offer 
little except criticisms borrowed at second-hand, and a few 
general considerations on their workings and tendency. 8 

Archilochus and Kallinus both appear to fall about the 
middle of the seventh century B.C., and it is with them that the 
innovations in Grecian poetry commence. Before them, we 
are told, there existed nothing but the Epos, or Daktylic Hex¬ 
ameter poetry, of which much has been said in my former 
volume—being legendary stories or adventures narrated, together 
with addresses or hymns to the gods. We must recollect, too, 
that this was not only the whole poetry, but the whole literature 
of the age. Prose composition was altogether unknown. 
Writing, if beginning to be employed as an aid to a few superior 
men, was at any rate generally unused, and found no reading 
public. The voice was the only communicant, and the ear the 
only recipient, of all those ideas and feelings which productive 
minds in the community found themselves impelled to pour 
out; and both voice and ear were accustomed to a musical 
recitation or chant, apparently something between song and 
speech, with simple rhythm and a still simpler occasional 
accompaniment from the primitive four-stringed harp. Such 

1 Himerius, Orat. iii, p. 426, Wernsdorf— tycpaXoi leal tyaix*ves, 

8 For the whole subject of this chapter, the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth 
and fourteenth chapters of O. Mullers History of the Literature of Ancient 
Greece, wherein the lyric poets are handled with greater length than con¬ 
sists with the limits of this work, will be found highly valuable—chapters 
abounding in erudition and ingenuity, but not always within the limits of 
the evidence. 

The learned work of TJIrici (Geschichte der Griechischen Poesie— Lyrik) 
is still more open to the same remark. ' 
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habits and requirements of the voice and ear were, at that time, 
inseparably associated with the success and popularity of the 
poet, and contributed doubtless to restrict the range of subjects 
with which he could deal. The type was to a certain extent 
consecrated, like the primitive statues of the gods, from which 
men only ventured to deviate by gradual and almost unconscious 
innovations. Moreover, in the first half of the seventh century 
B.C., that genius which had once created an Iliad and an 
Odyssey was no longer to be found. The work of hexameter 
narrative had come to he prosecuted by less gifted persons—by 
those Cyclic poets of whom I have spoken in the preceding 
volumes. 

Such, as far as we can make it out amidst very uncertain 
evidence, was the state of the Greek mind immediately before 
elegiac and lyric poets appeared; while at the same time its 
experience was enlarging by the formation of new colonies, and 
the communion among various states tending to increase by the 
freer reciprocity of religious games and festivals. There arose 
a demand for turning the literature of the age (I use this word 
as synonymous with the poetry) to new feelings and purposes, 
and for applying the rich, plastic, and musical language of the 
old epic, to present passion and circumstance, social as well as 
individual. Such a tendency had become obvious in Hesiod, 
even within the range of hexameter verse. Now the same causes 
which led to an enlargement of the subjects of poetry inclined 
men also to vary the metre. In regard to this latter point, 
there is reason to believe that the expansion of Greek music was 
the immediate determining cause. For it has been already 
stated that the musical scale and instruments of the Greeks, 
originally very narrow, were materially enlarged by borrowing 
from Phrygia and Lydia, and these acquisitions seem to have 
been first realised about the beginning of the seventh century 
B.C., through the Lesbian harper Terpander—the Phrygian (or 
Greco-Phrygian) flute-player Olympus—and the Arkadian or 
Boeotian flute-player Klonas. Terpander made the important 
advance of exchanging the original four-stringed harp for one 
of seven strings, embracing the compass of one octave or two 
Greek tetrachords j while Olympus as well as Klonas taught 
many new nomes or tunes on the flute, to which the Greeks 
had before been strangers—probably also the use of a flute of 
more varied musical compass. Terpander is said to have gained 
the prize at the first recorded celebration of the Lacedaemonian 
festival of the Kameia, in 676 b.c. This is one of the best- 
ascertained points among the obscure chronology of the seventy 
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century; and there seem grounds for assigning Olympus and 
Klonas to nearly the same period, a little before Archilochus 
and Kallinus. 1 To Terpander, Olympus, and Klonas, are 
ascribed the formation of the earliest musical nonies known to 
the inquiring Greeks of later times; to the first, nomes on the 
harp; to the two latter, on the flute—every nome being the 
general scheme or basis of which the airs actually performed 
constituted so many variations, within certain defined limits. 2 
Terpander employed his enlarged instrumental power as a new 

1 These early innovators in Giecian music, rhythm, metre and poetry, 
belonging to the seventh centiuy E.c., were very imperfectly known even to 
those contempoiaries of Plato and Aristotle, who tried to get together facts 
for a consecutive history of music. The tieatise of Plutarch, De Musicrt, 
shows what contradictory statements he found. He quotes from four dif¬ 
ferent authors—Ileralcleides, Glaukus, Alexander, and Aristoxenus, who 
by no means agreed in their seiies of names and facts. The first three of 
them blend together mythe and history. The Anagraplie or inscription at 
Sikyon, which professed to give a continuous list of such poets and musi¬ 
cians as had contended at the Sikyonian games, began with a large stock 
of mythical names—Amphion, I-inus, Pierius, &c. (Plutarch, Music, 
p. 1132). Some authors, according to Plutarch (p. 1133), made the great 
chronological mistake of placing Terpander as contemporary with Hip- 
pfinax ; a proof how little of chronological evidence was then accessible. 

That Terpander was victor at the Spartan festival of the Knrneia in 676 
B.C., may have been learnt by Hellanikus from the Spartan registers : the 
name of the Lesbian harper Perils leitas as having gained the same prize at 
some subsequent period (Plutarch, De Mus. p. 1133) probably rests on the 
same authority. That Archilochus was rather later than Terpander, and 
Thalfitas rather later than Archilochus, was the statement of Glaukus 
(Plutarch, De Mus. p. 1134). Klonas and PolymnSstus are placed later 
than Terpander; Archilochus later than Klonas : Alkman is said to have 
mentioned Polymneslus in one 1 of his songs (p. 1133-1135). It can 
hardly be true that Terpander gained four Pythian prizes, if the festival 
was octennial prior to its reconstitution by the Amphiktyons (p. 1132). 
Sakadas gained three Pythian prizes after that period, when the festival 
was quadrennial (p. 1134). 

Compare the confused indications in Pollux, iv. 65, 66, 78, 79. The 
abstract given by Photius of certain parts of the Chrestomathia of Proclns 
(published in Gaisford’s edition of Ilephscstion, p. 375-389), is extremely 
valuable, in spite of its brevity and obscurity, about the lyric and cboric 
poetry of Greece. 

2 The difference between Nti/roi and MtAos appears in Plutarch, De 
Musicfi, p. 1132—Ksl ri v TepiravSpor, xiOapytixav TroiTjTTjy tvra vopwv, 
kotA vipoy exaBTav role Street to!s faurov real rots ’Opiipov piK-tj 
ireptriOivra, l( 8 ew IvTots hyutri" Imaiprivai Si Tourin' Afyet ovipwra rparov 
TOiS KtSaptf SlKClS vipjois. 

The nomes were not many in number; they went by special names; and 
there was disagreement of opinion as to the persons who had composed 
them (Plutarch, Music, p. 1133). They were monodic, not choric—in¬ 
tended to he sung by one person (Aristot. Problem six. 15). Herodot. i, 
so about Arion and the Nomus Orthius. 
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accompaniment to the Homeric poems, as well as to certain 
epic proamiia or hymns to the gods of his own composition. 
But he does not seem to have departed from the Hexameter 
verse and the Daktylic rhythm, to which the new accompaniment 
was probably not quite suitable; and the idea may thus have 
been suggested of combining the words also according to new 
rhythmical and metrical laws. 

It is certain, at least, that the age (670-600) immediately 
succeeding Terpander—comprising Archilochus, Kallinus, 
Tyrtfeus and Alkman, whose relations of time one to another 
we have no certain means of determining, 1 though Alkman 
seems to have been the latest—presents a remarkable variety 
both of new metres and of new rhythms, superinduced upon 
the previous Daktylic Hexameter. The first departure from 
this latter is found in the elegiac verse, employed seemingly 
more or less by all the four above-mentioned poets, but chiefly 
by the first two, and even ascribed by some to the invention of 
Kallinus. Tyrtseus in his military march-songs employed the 
Anapaestic metre, while in Archilochus as well as in Alkman we 
find traces of a much larger range of metrical variety—Iambic, 
Trochaic, Anapaestic, Ionic, &c.—sometimes even asynartetic 
or compound metres, Anapaestic or Daktylic blended with 
Trochaic or Iambic. What we have remaining from Mimner- 
mus, who comes shortly after the preceding four, is elegiac. 
His contemporaries Alkceus and Sappho, besides employing 
most of those metres which they found existing, invented each 
a peculiar stanza, which is familiarly known under a name 
derived from each. In Solon, the younger contemporary of 

1 Mr. Clinton (Fasti Ilelltfn. art nnn. 671, 665, 644) appears to me no¬ 
way satisfactory in his chronological arrangement of the poets of this cen¬ 
tury. I agree with O. Mtlller (Hist, of Literal, of Ancient Greece, 
ch. xii. 9) iu thinking that he makes Terpander too recent, and Thalelas 
too ancient; I also believe both Kallinus and Alkman to have been more 
recent than the place which Mr. Clinton assigns to them; the epoch of 
Tyrtseus will depend upon the date which we assign to the second 
Messenian war. 

How very imperfectly the chronology of the poetical names even of the 
sixth century B.C.—Sappho, Anakreon, tlippfinax—was known to writers 
of the beginning of the Ptolemaic age (or shortly after 300 b.c.), we may 
see by the mistakes noted in Alhennus, xiii. p, 599. Hermesianax of 
Kolophon, the elegiac poet, represented Anakreon as the lover of Sappho; 
this might perhaps be not abfoiutelv impossible, if we supposed in Sappho 
an old age like that of Ninon dc VEnclos; but others (even earlier than 
Hermesianax, since they are quoted by Chamreleon) represented Anakreon, 
when in old age, as addressing verses to Sappho still young. Again, the 
comic writer Diphilns introduced both Archilochus and Hipp6nax as the 
loveis of Sappho. 

VOL. JY. K 
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Mimnermus, we have the elegiac, iambic, and trochaic: in 
Theognis, yet later, the elegiac only. Arion and Stesichorus 
appear to have been innovators in this department, the former 
by his improvement in the dithyrambic chorus or circular song 
and dance in honour of Dionysus—the latter by his more 
elaborate choric compositions, containing not only a strophe 
and antistrophe, but also a third division or epode succeeding 
them, pronounced by the chorus standing still. Both Anakreon 
and Ioykus likewise added to the stock of existing metrical 
varieties. AVe thus see that within the century and a half 
succeeding Terpander, Greek poetry (or Greek literature, which 
was then the same thing) became greatly enriched in matter as 
well as diversified in form. 

To a certain extent there seems to have been a real con¬ 
nexion between the two. New forms were essential for the 
expression of new wants and feelings—though the assertion 
that elegiac metre is especially adapted for one set of feelings, 1 
trochaic for a second, and iambic for a third, if true at all, can 
only be admitted with great latitude of exception, when we 
find so many of them employed by the poets for very different 
subjects—gay or melancholy, bitter or complaining, earnest 
or sprightly—seemingly with little discrimination. But the 
adoption of some new metre, different from the perpetual 
series of hexameters, was required when the poet desired to do 
something more than recount a long story or fragment of 
heroic legend—when he sought to bring himself, his friends, 
his enemies, his city, his hopes and fears with regard to matters 
recent or impending, all before the notice of the hearer, and 
that too at once with brevity and animation. The Greek 
hexameter, like our blank verse, has all its limiting conditions 
hearing upon each separate line, and presents to the hearer no 

1 The Latin poets and the Alexandrine critics seem to have both insisted 
on the natural raournfulness of the elegiac metre (Ovid. Heroid. xv. 7; 
Horat. Art. Poet. 75): see also the fanciful explanation given by Didymus 
in the Etymologicon Magnum, v. "EAtyas. 

We learn from Replication (c. viii. p. 45, Gaisf.) that the Anapmstic 
march-metre of Tyrtreus was employed by the comic writers also, for a 
totally different vein of feeling. See the Dissertation of Franck, Callinus, 
p. 37-48 (Leips. 1816). 

Of the remarks made by 0 . Mtiller respecting the metres of these 
early poets (History of the Literature of Ancient Greece, ch. xi. s. 8-12, 
&c. ; ch. xii. s. 1, 2, &c.), many appear to me uncertified and disputable, 

For some good remarks on the fallibility of men’s impressions respecting 
the natural and inherent tf 6 o: of particular metres, see Adam Smith (Theory 
of Moral Sentiment, Part v. ch. i. p. 329), in the edition of his works by 
Dupald Stew-rt. 
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predetermined resting-place or natural pause beyond . 1 In 
reference to any long composition, either epic or dramatic, 
such unrestrained licence is found convenient, and the case 
was similar for Greek epos and drama—the single-lined Iambic 
Trimeter being generally used for the dialogue of tragedy and 
comedy, just as the Daktylic Hexameter had been used for the 
epic. The metrical changes introduced by Archilochus and 
his contemporaries may be compared to a change from our 
blank verse to the rhymed couplet and quatrain. The verse 
was thrown into little systems of two, three, or four lines, with 
a pause at the end of each; and the halt thus assured to, as 
well as expected and relished by, the ear, was generally coinci¬ 
dent with a close, entire or partial, in the sense which thus 
came to be distributed with greater point and effect. 

The elegiac verse, or common Hexameter and Pentameter 
(this second line being an hexameter with the third and sixth 
thesis , 2 or the last half of the third and sixth foot suppressed, 
and a pause left in place of it), as well as the Epode (or Iambic 
Trimeter followed by an Iambic Dimeter) and some other 
binary combinations of verse which we trace among the 
fragments of Archilochus, are conceived with a view to such 
increase of effect both on the ear and the mind, not less than to 
the direct pleasures of novelty and variety. The Iambic metre, 
built upon the primitive Iambus or coarse and licentious jest¬ 
ing® which formed a part of some Grecian festivals (especially 

1 See the observations in Aristotle (Rhetor, iii. 9) on the Aeju eipo/iivri 

as compared with KaTtaTpati/siyip — lipo/iinj, S) ouSh riKos 

aurij jtaS’ airijv, ttv pty irpaypa rb Xtyipwav rtKeitiBry — KarearpafifiivT) 
Si, t} iv TceptiSo «• xiyv 8e irepioSov, iv txovirav &PXV V Kat tsAeiitV atm;!* 
na0' ai tV Hal filyeBas tbtrivomov- 

2 I employ, however unwillingly, the word thesis here (arsis and thesis) 

in the sense in which it is used by G. Hermann (“Iiiud teropus, in quo 
ictus est, arsiu; ea tempora, qute curent ictu, thesin vocamus,” Element, 
Doctr. Metr. sect. 15), and followed by Boeckh, in his Dissertation on the 
Metres of Pindar (i. 4), though I agree with Dr. Barham (in the valuable 
Preface to his edition of Hephsestion, Cambridge, 1S43, 5 ~ 8 ) that the 

opposite sense of the words would be the preferable one, just as it was the 
original sense in which they were used by the best Greek musical writers! 
Dr. Barham’s Preface is very instructive on the difficult subject of ancient 
rhythm generally. 

* Homer, Hymn, ad Cererem, 20a; Hesychius, v. Te<j>vp(t ; Herodot. 
v. 83 j Diodor. v. 4. There were various gods at whose festivals scurrility 
(ra iBatrpis) was a consecrated practice, seemingly different festivals in 
different places (Aristot. Politie. vii. 15, 8). 

The reader will understand better what this consecrated scurrility means 
by comparing the description of a modern traveller in the kingdom of 
Naples (Tour through the Southern Provinces of the Kingdom of Naples, 
by Mr. Keppel Craven, London, 1821, ch; xv. p. 287)— 
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of the festivals of D£mfiter as well in Attica as in Paros, the 
native country of the poet), is only one amongst many new 
paths struck out by this inventive genius. His exuberance 
astonishes us, when we consider that he takes his start from 
little more than the simple Hexameter , 1 in which too he was a 
distinguished composer—for even of the elegiac verse he is as 
likely to have been the inventor as Callinus, just as he was the 
earliest popular and successful composer of table-songs or 
Skolia, though Terpander may have originated some such 
before him. The entire loss of his poems, excepting some few 
fragments, enables us to recognise little more than one charac¬ 
teristic—the intense personality which pervaded them, as well 
as that coarse, direct, and outspoken licence, which afterwards 
lent such terrible effect to the old comedy at Athens. His 
lampoons are said to have driven Lykambds, the father of 
Neobulfi, to hang himself. Neobulfi had been promised to 
Archilochus in marriage, but that promise was broken, and the 
poet assailed both father and daughter with every species of 
calumny . 2 In addition to this disappointment, he was poor, 
the son of a slave-mother, and an exile from his country Paros 
to the unpromising colony of Thasos. The desultory notices 
respecting him betray a state of suffering combined with loose 
conduct which vented itself sometimes in complaint, sometimes 

"I returned to Gerace (the site of the ancient Epizephyrian Lokri) by 
one of those moonlights which are known only in these latitudes, and 
which no pen or pencil can portray. My path lay along some corn-fields, 
in which the natives were employed in the last labours of the harvest, and 
I was not a little surprised to find myself saluted with a volley of 
opprobrious epithets and abusive language, uttered in the most threatening 
voice, and accompanied with the most insulting gestures. This extra¬ 
ordinary custom is of the most remote antiquity, and is observed towards 
all strangers during the harvest and vintage seasons; those who are apprised 
of it wilT keep their temper as well as their presence of mind, as the loss of 
either would only serve as a signal for still louder invectives, and prolong a 
contest in which success would be as hopeless as undesirable.” 

1 The chief evidence for the rhythmical and metrical changes introduced 
by Archilochus is to be found in the aSth chapter of Plutarch, De Music®, 
p. 1140-1141, in words very difficult to understand completely. See Ulrici, 
Geschichte der Hellenisoh. Poesie, voi. ii. p. 381. 

The epigram ascribed to Theokritus (No. 18 in Gaisford’s Poets Minores) 
shows that the poet had before him Hexameter compositions of Archilochus, 
as well as lyric— 

is ijifuKys r* iytvro KavtSHios 

Sired re jrot« iv, vpis Kvpttv r att&eiv. 

See the article on Archilochus in Welcker’s Kleine Schriften, p. 71-82, 
which has the merit of showing that iambic bitterness is far from being the 
only marked feature in his character and genius. 

2 See Meleager, Epigram, cxix. 3, Horat. Episl. 19, 23, and Epoil. vi, 
re. with the Scholiast; jElian, V. H. x. 13. 
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in libellous assault. He was at last slain by some whom his 
muse had thus exasperated. His extraordinary poetical genius 
finds but one voice of encomium throughout antiquity. His 
triumphal song to H&rakles was still popularly sung by the 
victors at Olympia, near two centuries after his death, in the 
days of Pindar; but that majestic and complimentary poet 
at once denounces the malignity, and attests the retributive 
suffering, of the great Parian iambist. 1 

Amidst the multifarious veins in which Archilochus displayed 
his genius, moralising or gnomic poetry is not wanting; while 
his contemporary Simonides of Amorgos devotes the lambic 
metre especially to this destination, afterwards followed out by 
Solon and Theognis, Kallinus, the earliest celebrated elegiac 
poet, so far as we can judge from his few fragments, employed 
the elegiac metre for exhortations of warlike patriotism; and 
the more ample remains which we possess of Tyrtseus are 
sermons in the same strain, preaching to the Spartans bravery 
against the foe, and unanimity as well as obedience to the law 
at home. They are patriotic effusions, called forth by the 
circumstances of the time, and sung by single voice, with 
accompaniment of the flute, 3 to those in whose bosoms the 
flame of courage was to be kindled. For though what we 
peruse is in verse, we are still in the tide of real and present 
life, and we must suppose ourselves rather listening to an 
orator addressing the citizens when danger or dissension is 
actually impending. It is only in the hands of Mimnermus 
that elegiac verse comes to be devoted to soft and amatory 
subjects. His few fragments present a vein of passion and 
tender sentiment, illustrated by appropriate matter of legend, 
such as would be cast into poetry in all ages, and quite different 
from the rhetoric of Kallinus and Tyrtrcus. 

The poetical career of Alkman is again distinct from that of 
any of his above-mentioned contemporaries. Their composi¬ 
tions, besides hymns to the gods, were principally expressions 
of feeling intended to be sung by individuals, though some¬ 
times also suited for the K6mus or band of festive volunteers, 
assembled on some occasion of common interest: those of 
Alkman were principally choric, intended for the song and 
accompanying dance of the chorus. He was a native of Sardis 

1 Pindar, Pyth. ii. 55 ; Olyinp. ix. 1, with the Scholia ; Euripid. Hercul. 
Furens, 583-683. The eighteenth epigram of Theokritus (above alluded 
to) conveys a striking tribute of admiration to Archilochus: compare 
Quintilian, x. 1, and Ciebel, ad Archiiochi Fragmenta, sect. 5, 6, 7. 

8 Atbenteus, xiv. p. 630. 
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in Lydia, or at leasL his family were so: and he appears to 
have come in early life to Sparta, though his genius and 
mastery of the Greek language discountenance the story that 
he was brought over to Sparta as a slave. The most ancient 
arrangement of music at Sparta, generally ascribed to Terpan- 
der, 1 underwent considerable alteration, not only through the 
elegiac and anapsestic measures of Tyrtmus, but also through 
the Krctan Thaletas and the Lydian Alkman. The harp, the 
instrument of Terpander, was rivalled and in part superseded 
by the flute or pipe, which had been recently rendered more 
effective in the hands of Olympus, Klonas, and Polymntistus, 
and which gradually became, for compositions intended to 
raise strong emotion, the favourite instrument of the two— 
being employed as accompaniment both to the elegies of 
Tyrtteus, and to the hyporchemata (songs or hymns combined 
with dancing) of Thaletas; also, as the stimulus and regulator 
to the Spartan military march. 2 These elegies (as has been 
just remarked) were sung by one person in the midst of an 
assembly of listeners, and there were doubtless other composi¬ 
tions intended for the individual voice. But in general such 
was not the character of music and poetry at Sparta; every¬ 
thing done there, both serious and recreative, was public and 
collective, so that the chorus and its performances received 
extraordinary development. 

It has been already stated, that the chorus, with song and 
dance combined, constituted an important part of divine sendee 
throughout all Greece. It was originally a public manifestation 
of the citizens generally—a large proportion of them being 
actively engaged in it, 8 and receiving some training for the 

1 Plutarch, De Musictt, pp. 1134, 1135 ; Aristotle, De Lacedaemon. 
Republics, Fragm. xi. p, 132, ed. Neumann; Plutarch, De Serfl Nninin. 
Vindict. c. 13, p. 558. 

2 Thucyd. v. 69-70, with the Scholia— park rfix iroXtpueibv vipwr . • . 
haieaSacpiinot 5s fipaBias leal fiiri oiA^rfii' iroXXtbv vipsp iyuaBeffniraf, oft 
tou fleiou x*P tv i ftfcV fret bpahas /nark jivBpo5 fialvoiev, ica\ p)) SiaaratrOetij 
airrots f) rdfiJ- 

Cicero, Tuscnl. Qu. ii. 16. " Spartiatarum quorum procedit Mora ad 
libiam, neque adhibetur ulla sine anapeestis pedlbus hortatio.” 

The flute was also the instrument appropriated to IC6mus, or the excited 
movement of half-intoxicatcd revellers (Hesiod, Scut. Hercui. 280; Athens?, 
xiv. p. 617-618). 

1 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 803. Biovra «o! ^Sovra /cal bpxaiptvov, &<rre robs 
»s v Beous JXsbj aurip itapatricauil(etv Svvarbv alvat, &c. ; compare p. 799; 
Maximus Tyr. Diss. xxxvii. 4 ; Aristophan. Ran. 950-975 j Athenseus, xiv. 
p, 626 ; Polyb. iv, 30 j Lucian, De Saltatione, c, 10, 11, 16, 31. 

Compare Aristotle (Problem xix. 15) about the primitive character and 
subsequent change of the chorus; and the lost chapter of the eighth book 
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purpose as an ordinary branch of education. Neither the song 
nor the dance under such conditions could be otherwise than 
extremely simple. But in process of time, the performance at 
the chief festivals tended to become more elaborate and to fall 
into the hands of persons expressly and professionally trained 
—the mass of the citizens gradually ceasing to take active part, 
and being present merely as spectators. Such was the practice 
which grew up in most parts of Greece, and especially at 
Athens, where the dramatic chorus acquired its highest per¬ 
fection. But the drama never found admission at Sparta, 
and the peculiarity of Spartan life tended much to keep up the 
popular chorus on its ancient footing. It formed in fact one 
element in that never-ceasing drill to which the Spartans were 
subject from their boyhood, and it served a purpose analogous 
to their military training, in accustoming them to simultaneous 
and regulated movement—insomuch that the comparison 
between the chorus, especially in its Pyrrhic or war-dances, 
and the military endmoty, seems to have been often dwelt 
upon. 1 In the singing of the solemn pcean in honour of 
Apollo, at the festival of the Hyakintbia, king Agesilaus was 
under the orders of the chorus-master, and sang in the place 
allotted to him; 5 while the whole body of Spartans without 
exception—the old, the middle-aged, and the youth, the 
matrons and the virgins—were distributed in various choric 
companies,® and trained to harmony both of voice and motion, 
which was publicly exhibited at the solemnities of the Gymno- 
psedia. The word dancing must be understood in a larger 
sense than that in which it is now employed, and as com¬ 
prising every variety of rhythmical, accentuated, conspiring 

of his Politica: also a striking passage in Plutarch (De Cupidine Divitiarum, 
c. 8, p. 527J about the transformation of the Dionysinc festival at Chseroneia 
from simplicity to costliness. 

1 Athensens, xiv. p. 628; Snidas, vol. iii. p. 715, ed. Kuster} Plutarch, 
Instiluta Laconica, c. 32 —KuptpISlas k «1 rpayipSlas otic fapoityro, liras pf/re 
tv arovtfj, ptiro tv iraiSiJ, imniwtri ray &iri\tyivTttv rots vipms —which 
exactly corresponds with the ethical view implied in the alleged conver¬ 
sation between Solon and Thespis (Plutarch, Solon, c. 29; see vol. hi. 
ch. xi. p. 3S7), and with Plato, Legg, vii. p. 817, 

a Xenophon, Agesilaus, ii. 17. 0ticato 6 &>v tls ri 'YaiclvSia, tvov 

trixty iri rot xoparoiov, rbv ratavu r$t avvevrriXst, 

8 Plutarch, Lycure. c. 14, 16, si; Athenteus, xiv. p. 631-632, xv. p. 
678 j Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 4,15 5 De Republic. Laceamm. ix. 5; Pindar. 
Hyporchemata, Fiagra. 78, ed, Bergk. 

Adxatva pt» mpOivav ayiKa t 

Also Alkman, Fragm. 13, ed. Bergk; Antigon, Caryst. Ilisl. Mirab. 
c. 27. 
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movements, or gesticulations, or postures of the body, from the 
slowest to the quickest; 1 cheironomy, or the decorous and 
expressive movement of the hands, being especially practised. 

We see thus that both at Sparta and in Krete (which 
approached in respect to publicity of individual life most 
nearly to Sparta) the choric aptitudes and manifestations 
occupied a larger space than in any other Grecian city. And 
as a certain degree of musical and rhythmical variety was 
essential to meet this want, 3 while music was never taught to 
Spartan citizens individually, we further understand how 
strangers like Terpander, PoIymn£stus, Thaletas, Tyrtceus, 
Alkman, &c., were not only received, but acquired great 
influence at Sparta, in spite of the preponderant spirit of 
jealous seclusion in the Spartan character. All these masters 
appear to have been effective in their own special vocation— 
the training of the chorus—to which they imparted new rhyth¬ 
mical action, and for which they composed new music. But 
Alkman did this, and something more. He possessed the 
genius of a poet, and his compositions were read afterwards 
with pleasure by those who could not hear them sung or see 
them danced. In the little of his poems which remains we 
recognise that variety of rhythm and metre for which he was 
celebrated. In this respect he (together with the Kretan 
Thaletas, who is said to have introduced a more vehement 
style both of music and dance, with the Kretic and Pseonic 
rhythm, into Sparta 3 ) surpassed Archilochus, preparing the way 

1 How extensively pantomimic the ancient orcii£sis was, may be seen by 
the example in Xenophon, Symposion vii. 5, ix. 3 - 6 , and Plutarch, Hym- 
posion, ix. 15, 2: see IC. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der Gottesdiensllichen 
Alterthllmer der Griechen, ch. 29. 

“Sane ut in religionibussaltaretur, hsec ratio est: quod nullam majores 
nostri partem corporis esse voluerant, quas non sentivet religionem: nam 
cantus ad animum, saltatio ad mobilitutem corporis pertinet. (Servins ad 
Virgil. .Eclog. v. 73.) 

1 Aristot. Politic, viii, 4,6. Ol Adicaves—oi fiavOdvovres t/ias Sivav- 
tui Kplveiv ipdat, Sis ipaa ri, rh XPW vh real rh pb r&v fieAuv, 

* Homer, Hymn. Apoll. 340. Olot re KprirSu raifioves, &c .: see 
Boeckh, De Metris Pindari, ii. 7, p, 143 ; Ephorus ap. Strabo, x. p. 4S0; 
Plutarch, De Musicft, p. 1142. 

Respecting Thal£tas, and the gradual alterations in the character of 
music at Sparta, Hoeckh has given much instructive matter (Krela, vol. iii. 
p. 340-377). Respecting Nympbieus of Kydonia, whom Afliati (V. H. xii. 
50) puts in juxtaposition with Thaletas and Terpander, nothing is known. 

After what is called the second fashion of music {fcardtrraeu) had thus 
been introduced by Thaldtas and his contemporaries—the first fashion being 
that of Terpander—no further Innovations were allowed. The ephors 
employed violent means to prohibit the intended innovations of Phrynis 
ana Timotheus, after the Persian war: see Plutarch, Apis, c , 10. 
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for the complicated choric movements of Stesichorus and 
Pindar. Some of his fragments, too, manifest that fresh out¬ 
pouring of individual sentiment and emotion which constitutes 
so much of the charm of popular poetry. Besides his touching 
address in old age to the Spartan virgins, over whose song and 
dance he had been accustomed to preside, he is not afraid to 
speak of his hearty appetite, satisfied with simple food and 
relishing a bowl of warm broth at the winter tropic. 1 He has 
attached to the spring an epithet, which comes home to the 
real feelings of a poor country more than those captivating 
pictures which abound in verse, ancient as well as modern. 
He calls it “the season of short fare”—the crop of the 
previous year being then nearly consumed, the husbandman 
is compelled to pinch himself until his new harvest comes in. 2 
Those who recollect that in earlier periods of our history, and 
in all countries where there is little accumulated stock, an 
exorbitant difference is often experienced in the price of corn 
before and after the harvest, will feel the justice of Alkman’s 
description. 

Judging from these and from a few other fragments of this 
poet, Alkraan appears to have combined the life and exciting 
vigour of Archilochus in the song properly so called, sung by 
himself individually—with a larger knowledge of musical and 
rhythmical effect in regard to the choric performance. He com¬ 
posed in the Laconian dialect—a variety of the Doric with some 
intermixture of Hsolisms. And it was from him, jointly with 
those other composers who figured at Sparta during the century 
after Terpander, as well as from the simultaneous development 
of the choric muse 8 in Argos, Sikyon, Arcadia, and other parts 
of Peloponnesus, that the Doric dialect acquired permanent 

1 Altman, Fingro. 13-17, cd. Bergk, t iran<pdyos ’AA xpAv : compare Fr. 
63. Aristides calls him i t&v ■napShav iiraiviriit koX <ripfiov\os (Or. xlv. 
vol. ii. p. 40, Dindorf). 

Of the Partheneia of Alkman (songs, hymns, and dances, composed for a 
chorus of maidens) there were at least two books (Stephnnus Bysant. v. 
’Epucrlxv)- He was the earliest poet who acquired renown in this species 
of composition, afterwards much pursued by Pindar, Bacchylidfis, and 
Simonides of Keds: see Welcker, Alkman. Fragment, p. 10. 

a Alkman, Frag. 64, ed. Bergk— 

"Upas S’ rpettt 8cpop 

Kni Koimfmp rptrav 

Kai rerparoi/ to ^p, qko. 

uiv, itrOCtll' S' aBav 
Ovk ion. 

* Plutarch, De Musicfl, c. 9, p. 1134. About the dialect of Alkman, see 
Ahrens, De Dialecto A£olic&, sect, a, 4; about bis different metres, Welcker, 
Alkman. Fragm. p. 10-12. 
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footing in Greece, as the only proper dialect for choric com¬ 
positions. Continued by Stesichorus and Pindar, this habit 
passed even to the Attic dramatists, whose choric songs are 
thus in a great measure Doric, while their dialogue is Attic At 
Sparta, as well as in other parts of Peloponnesus, 1 the musical 
and rhythmical style appears to have been fixed by Alkman 
and his contemporaries, and to have been tenaciously main¬ 
tained, for two or three centuries, with little or no innovation; 
the more so, as the flute-players at Sparta formed an hereditary 
profession, who followed the routine of their fathers. 2 3 

Alkman was the last poet who addressed himself to the 
popular chorus. Both Arion and Stesichorus composed for a 
body of trained men, with a degree of variety and involution 
such as could not be attained by a mere fraction of the people. 
The primitive Dithyrambus was a round choric dance and song 
in honour of Dionysus, 8 common to Naxos, Thebes, and seem¬ 
ingly to many other places, at the Dionysiac festival—a spon¬ 
taneous effusion of drunken men in the hour of revelry, wherein 
the poet Archilochus, “ with the thunder of wine full upon his 
mind," had often taken the chief part. 4 * * * Its exciting character 
approached to the worship of the Great Mother in Asia, and 
stood in contrast with the solemn and stately pcean addressed 
to Apollo. Arion introduced into it an alteration such as 
Archilochus had himself brought about in the scurrilous 
Iambus. He converted it into an elaborate composition in 
honour of the god, sung and danced by a chorus of fifty 
persons, not only sober, but trained with great strictness; 
though its rhythm and movements, and its equipment in the 
character of satyrs, presented more or less an imitation of 
the primitive licence. Bom at Methymna in Lesbos, Arion 

1 Plutarch, De Musici, c. 32, p. 1142; c. 37, p. 1144; Alheneeus, xiv. 
p. 632. In Krete also, the popularity of the primitive musical composers 
was maintained, though along with the innovator Timotheus: see Inscrip¬ 
tion-No. 3053, ap. Boeckli, Corp. Ins. 

“ Herodot. vi. 60. They were probably a yivos with an heroic pro¬ 
genitor, like the heralds, to whom the historian compares them. 

3 Pindar, Fragm. 44, ed. Bergk ; Schol. ad Pindar. Olymp. xiii. 25; 
Proclus, Chrestomathia, c. 12-14, ad calc. Hephtest. Gaisf, p. 382: com¬ 
pare W. M, Schmidt, In Dilhyrambum Poetarumque Dithyrambicorum 
Reliquias, p. 171-1S3 (Berlin 1845). 

4 Archiloch, Fragm. 72, ed. Bergk— 

'Off A luvdffQv Zvoktos iea\bv &£<ip£at, fid\os 
Oltia 8iBupap./3ov, otvai £vyK.epawu6e\z t/ipeVct?* 

The old oracle quoted in Demosthen. cont Meidiam, about the Dionysia 

at Athens, enjoins—A< ovintp Sjj/wreXii teph tsAciv, /tctl Kparrjpa ictpdcrai, 

Kal xopoiis IvTurai. 
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appears as a harper, singer, and composer, much favoured by 
Periander at Corinth, in which city he first “composed, de¬ 
nominated, and taught the Dithyramb,” earlier than any one 
known to Herodotus. 1 He did not, however, remain perma¬ 
nently there, but travelled from city to city exhibiting at the 
festivals for money,—especially to Sicilian and Italian Greece, 
where he acquired large gains. We may here again remark 
how the poets as well as the festivals served to promote a 
sentiment of unity among the dispersed Greeks. Such transfer 
of the Dithyramb, from the field of spontaneous nature into 
the garden of art, 2 constitutes the first stage in the refinement 
of Dionysiac worship; which will hereafter be found still 
further exalted in the form of the Attic drama. 

The date of Arion seems about 600 b.c., shortly after 
Alkman: that of Stesichorus is a few years later. To the 
latter the Greek chorus owed a high degree of improvement, 
and in particular the final distribution of its performance into 
the Strophe, the Antistrophe, and the Epddus: the turn, the 
return, and the rest. The rhylhm and metre of the song 
during each strophe corresponded with that during the anti- 
strophe, but was varied during the epodus, and again varied 
during the following strophes. Until this time the song had 
been monostrophic, consisting of nothing more than one 
uniform stanza, repeated from the beginning to the end of the 
composition; 8 so that we may easily see how vast was the new 
complication and difficulty introduced by Stesichorus—not less 
for the performers than for the composer, himself at that time 
the teacher and trainer of performers. Both this poet, and his 
contemporary the flute-player Sakadas of Argos,—who gained 
the prize at the first three Pythian games founded after the 
Sacred War,—seem to have surpassed their predecessors in the 
breadth of subject which they embraced, borrowing from the 
inexhaustible province of ancient legend, and expanding tbe 
choric song into a well-sustained epical narrative. 4 Indeed 

1 Herodot. i. 23; Saidas, v. 'Aptov ; Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 25. 

a Aristot. Poetic, c. 6. lytvvnaav rr/v rolnirtv Ik rav altroirxdStturfUray: 
again, to the same effect, ibid. c. 9. 

a Alkman slightly departed from this rale: in one of his compositions of 
fourteen strophes, tile last seven were in a dilfercnt metre from the first 
seven (Hephsestion, 0, xv, p. 134 Gaisf.; Hermann, Element! Doctrin. 
Metriote, c. xvii, sect. 595). 'AAk^owrI; Katvarop(a K<& 2 ni<rix 6 pU 0 S 
(Plutarch, De Musicft, p. 1135). 

4 Pausanias, vi. 14, 4; x. 7, 3. Sakadas, as well as Stesichorus, com¬ 
posed an ’IJdoD iriptris (Atlienreus, xiii. p, (109). 

“Stcsichorum (observes Quintilian, x. 1) quarn sit ingenio validus, 
materite quoque ostendnnt, maxima bella et clanssimo? canejltem duces, et 
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these Pythian games opened a new career to musical composers 
just at the time when Sparta began to be closed against musical 
novelties. 

Alkseus and Sappho, both natives of Lesbos, appear con¬ 
temporaries with Arion about ts.c. 610--580. Of their once cele¬ 
brated lyric compositions, scarcely anything remains. But the 
criticisms which are preserved on both of them place them in 
strong contrast with Alkman, who lived and composed under 
the more restrictive atmosphere of Sparta—and in considerable 
analogy with the turbulent vehemence of Archilochus, 1 though 
without his intense private malignity. Both Alkseus and Sappho 
composed for their own local audience, and in their own 
Lesbian iEolic dialect; not because there was any peculiar 
fitness in that dialect to express their vein of sentiment, but 
because it was more familiar to their hearers. Sappho herself 
boasts of the pre-eminence of the Lesbian bards; 2 and the 
celebrity of Terpander, Perikleitas, and Arion, permits us to 
suppose that there may have been before her other popular 
bards in the island who did not attain to a wide Hellenic 
celebrity. Alkseus included in his songs the fiercest bursts of 
political feeling, the stirring alternations of war and exile, and 
all the ardent relish of a susceptible man for wine and love.® 
The love-song seems to have formed the principal theme of 
Sappho, who, however, also composed odes or songs 4 on a 

epici car minis onera lyra sustinentem. Kcddit enim personis in agendo 
simul loquendoqne debitnm dignitatem : ae si lenuisset modum, videtnr 
cumulari proximus Homerum pntuisse: sed redundat, atque elfunditur: quod, 
ut est reprehendcndum, ita copies vitium cst.” 

SimonidSs of Ke6s (Frag. 19, ed. Bergk) puts Homer and Stesichorus 
together: see the epigram of Anti pater in the Anthologia, t. i. p. 328, ed. 
Jacobs, and Dio Chrysostom, Or. 55, vol. ii. p. 284, JReislc. Compare 
Kleinc, Stesichori Fragment, p. 30-34 (Berlin 1828), and O. Mllller, 
History of the Literature of Ancient Greece, ch. xiv. sect. 5. 

The musical composers of Argos are affirmed by Herodotus to have been 
the most renowned in Greece, half a century after Sakadas (Her. iii, 131). 

1 Horat. Epistol, i. 19, 23. 

B Sappho, Fragm. 93, ed, Bergk. See also Plehn, Lcsbiaca, p. 145- 
165. Respecting the poetesses, two or three of whom were noted, 
contemporary with Sappho, see Ulrici, Gesch. der Hellen. Poesie, vol. 
ii. p. 370. 

* Dionys. Hal. Ant. llom. v. 82 j Horat. Od. i. 32, ii, 13; Cicero, De 
Nat. Deor. i. 28; the striking passage in Plutarch, Symposion iii. 1,3, ap. 
Bergk. Fragm. 42. In the view of Dionysius, the M olic dialect of Alkseus 
and Sappho diminished the value of their compositions: the ^Eolic accent, 
analogous to the Latin, and acknowledging scarcely any oxyton words, 
must have rendered them much less agreeable in recitation or song. 

4 See Plutarch, De Music, p, 1136 j Dionys. Hal. de Comp, Verb. c. 23, 
p. 173, Reisk, and some striking passages of Himerius, in respect to 
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great variety of other subjects, serious as well as satirical, and 
is said further to have first employed the Myxolydian mode in 
music. It displays the tendency of the age to metrical and 
rhythmical novelty, that Alkteus and Sappho are said to have 
each invented the peculiar stanza, well known under their 
respective names—combinations of the dactyl, trochee and 
iambus, analogous to the asynartetic verses of Archilochus. 
They by no means confined themselves however to Alkaic and 
Sapphic metre. Both the one and the other composed hymns 
to the gods ; indeed this is a theme common to all the lyric 
and choric poets, whatever may be their peculiarities in other 
ways. Most of their compositions were songs for the single 
voice, not for the chorus. The poetry of Alktcus is the more 
worthy of note, as it is the earliest instance of the employment 
of the Muse in actual political warfare, and shows the increased 
hold which that motive was acquiring on the Grecian mind. 

The gnomic poets, or moralists in verse, approach by the, 
tone of their sentiments more to the nature of prose. They 
begin with Simonides of Amorgos or of Samos, the contem¬ 
porary of Archilochus. Indeed Archilochus himself devoted 
some compositions to the illustrative fable, which had not been 
unknown even to Hesiod. In the remains of Simonides of 
Amorgos we trace nothing relative to the man personally, 
though he too, like Archilochus, is said to have had an indi¬ 
vidual enemy, OrodoekidSs, whose character was aspersed by 
his Muse. 1 His only considerable poem extant is devoted to 
a survey of the characters of women, in iambic verse, and by 
way of comparison with various animals—the mare, the ass, 
the bee, &c. This poem follows out the Hesiodic vein 
respecting the social and economical mischief usually caused 
by women, with some few honourable exceptions. Blit the 
poet shows a much larger range of observation and illustration, 

Sappho (i. 4, i 0 , 19; Maximus Tyrius, Dissert, xxiv. 7-9), and the 
encomium of the critical Dionysius (De Compos. Verborum, o. 23, p. 173). 

The author of the Parian marble adopts as one of his chronological 
epochs (Epoch 37) the flight of Sappho, or exile, from MitylenS to Sicily, 
somewhere between 604-596 B.C. There probably was something remark¬ 
able which induced him to single out Oris event j but we do not know 
what, nor can we trust the hints suggested by Ovid (Heroid. xv. 51). 

Nine books of Sappho's songs wore collected by the later literary 
Greeks, arranged chiefly accoi ding to the metres (C. F. Neue, Sapphonis 
Fragment, p. 11, Berlin 1827). There were ten books of the songs of 
Alkasus (Athenceus, xi. p. 481), and both Aristophanes (Grammaticus) and 
Aristarchus published editions of them (Hephmslion, c. xv. p. 134, Gaisf.), 
Dikrearchus wrote a commentary upon his songs (Athenteus, xi. p. 461). 

1 Welcker, Siraojiidis Amoririni Iambi qui supersunt, p.’ 9. 
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if we compare him with his predecessor Hesiod; moreover his 
illustrations come fresh from life and reality. We find in this 
early iambist the same sympathy with industry and its due 
rewards, which is observable in Hesiod, together with a still 
more melancholy sense of the uncertainty of human events. 

Of Solon and Theognis I have spoken in former chapters. 
They reproduce in part the moralising vein of Simonidfis, 
though with a strong admixture of personal feeling and a direct 
application to passing events. The mixture of political with 
social morality, which we find in both, marks their more 
advanced age: Solon bears in this respect the same relation to 
Simonides, as his contemporary Alkseus bears to Archilochus. 
His poems, as far as we can judge by the fragments remaining, 
appear to have been short occasional effusions, with the 
exception of the epic poem respecting the submerged island 
of Atlantis; which he began towards the close of his life, but 
never finished. They are elegiac, trimeter iambic, and trochaic 
tetrameter: in his hands certainly neither of these metres can 
be said to have any special or separate character. If the 
poems of Solon are short, those of Theognis are much shorter, 
and are indeed so much broken (as they stand in our present 
collection), as to read like separate epigrams or bursts of 
feeling, which the poet had not taken the trouble to incorporate 
in any definite scheme or series. They form a singular mix¬ 
ture of maxim and passion—of general precept with personal 
affection towards the youth Kyrnus—which surprises us if 
tried by the standard of literary composition, but which seems 
a very genuine manifestation of an impoverished exile’s com¬ 
plaints and restlessness. What remains to us of PhokylidSs, 
another of the gnomic poets nearly contemporary with Solon, 
is nothing more than a few maxims in verse—couplets with the 
name of the author in several cases embodied in them. 

Amidst all the variety of rhythmical and metrical innovations 
which have been enumerated, the ancient epic continued to 
be recited by the rhapsodes as before. Some new epical 
compositions were added to the existing stock: Eugammon of 
Kyr6n$, about the 50th Olympiad (580 B c.), appears to be the 
last of the series. At Athens, especially, both Solon and 
Peisistratus manifested great solicitude as well for the recitation 
as for the correct preservation of the Iliad. Perhaps its 
popularity may have been diminished by the competition of 
so much lyric and choric poetry, more showy and striking in 
its accompaniments, as well as more changeful in its rhythmical 
character. Whatever secondary effect, however, this newer 
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species of poetry may have derived from such helps, its primary 
effect was produced by real intellectual or poetical excellence 
—by the thoughts, sentiment and expression, not by the 
accompaniment. For a long time the musical composer and 
the poet continued generally to be one and the same person; 
and besides those who have acquired sufficient distinction to 
reach posterity, vve cannot doubt that there were many known 
only to their own contemporaries. But with all of them the 
instrument and the melody constituted only the inferior part 
of that which was known by the name of music —altogether 
subordinate to the “thoughts that breathe and words that 
bum.” 1 2 * * * * * Exactness and variety of rhythmical pronunciation 
gave to the words their full effect upon a delicate ear; but 
such pleasure of the ear was ancillary to the emotion of mind 
arising out of the sense conveyed. Complaints are made by the 

E oets, even so early as 500 b.c., that the accompaniment was 
ecoming too prominent. But it was not until the age of the 
comic poet Aristophanes, towards the end of the fifth century 
B.C., that the primitive relation between the instrumental 
accompaniment and the words was really reversed—and loud 
were the complaints to which it gave rise. 8 The performance 
of the flute or harp then became more elaborate, showy, and 
overpowering, while the words were so put together as to 
show off the player’s execution. I notice briefly this subse¬ 
quent revolution for the purpose of setting forth, by contrast, 
the truly intellectual character of the original lyric and choric 
poetry of Greece; and of showing how much the vague 
sentiment arising from mere musical sound was lost in the 

1 Aristophan. Nubes, 536— 

*AAA* aurf? ical roiy wretrw mtrTatovo* efafAvtow 

2 See Pratinas ap. Athenaeum, xiv. p. 617, also p. 636, and the striking 
fragment of the lost comic poet PherekratSs, in Plutarch, De Music.!, p, 

1141, containing the bitter remonstrance of Music (Movcuefi) against the 
wrong which she had suffered from the dithyrambist Melanippiaes: com¬ 
pare also Aristophanes, Nubes, 951-972 5 Athenmus, xiv. p. 617; Ilorat. 
Art Poetic. 205 j and W. M. Schmidt, Diatribe in Dithyrambum, eh. viii. 

p. 250-265. 

Tb tra&apbv ««l irepirrbv —the character of the newer music (Plutarch, 
Agis, c. 10)—as contrasted with rb acuvbv kcX bxtplepyov of the old music 
(Plutarch, De Music!, nt sttA ): ostentation and affected display, against 
seriousness and simplicity. It is by no means certain that these reproaches 
against the more recent music of the Greeks were well-founded; we may 

well be rendered mistrustful of their accuracy when we hear similar 

remarks and contrasts advanced with regard to the music of the last three 

centuries. The character of Greek poetry certainly tended to degenerate 
after Euripides. 
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more definite emotion, and in the more lasting and reproductive 
combinations, generated by poetical meaning. 

The name and poetry of Solon, and the short maxims or 
sayings of Phokylidfis, conduct us to the mention of the 
Seven Wise Men of Greece. Solon was himself one of the 
seven, and most, if not all, of them were poets or composers 
in verse. 1 To most of them is ascribed also an abundance of 
pithy repartees, together with one short saying or maxim 
peculiar to each, serving as a sort of distinctive motto. 2 * * * * * Indeed 
the test of an accomplished man about this time was his 
talent for singing or reciting poetry, and for making smart and 
ready answers. Respecting this constellation of Wise Men— 
who in the next century of Grecian history, when philosophy 
came to be a matter of discussion and argumentation, were 
spoken of with great eulogy—all the statements are confused, 
in part even contradictory. Neither the number, nor the 
names, are given by all authors alike. Dikrearchus numbered 
ten, Hermippus seventeen: the names of Solon the Athenian, 
Thales the Milesian, Pittakus the Mitylenean, and Bias the 
Prienean, were comprised in all the lists—and the remaining 
names as given by Plato 8 were, Kleobulus of Lindus in 
Rhodes, Mjrson of Ch&ite, and Cheilon of Sparta. We 
cannot certainly distribute among them the saying or mottos, 
upon which in later days the Amphiktyons conferred the 
honour of inscription in the Delphian temple—Know thyself 
—Nothing too much—Know thy opportunity—Suretyship is 
the precursor of ruin. Bias is praised as an excellent judge: 
while Myson was declared by the Delphian oracle to be the 
most discreet man among the Greeks, according to the testi¬ 
mony of the satirical poet Hippfinax—this is the oldest 
testimony (540 b.c.) which can be produced in favour of any 
of the Seven. But Kleobulus of Lindus, far from being 

1 Bias of PriGnG composed a poem of 2000 verses on the condition of 

Ionia (Diogen. Laert. i. 85}, from which perhaps Herodotus may have 
derived (either directly or indirectly) the judicious advice which he ascribes 
to that philosopher on the occasion of the first Persian conquest of Ionia 

(Herod, i. iyo). 

Not merely XenophnnSs the philosopher (Diogen. Laiirt. viii. 36, ix. 

20), but long after him ParmenidGs and EmpedoklGs, composed in 
verse. 

* See the account given by Herodotus (vi. 128-129) of the way in which 
KleisthenGs of Sikyon tested the comparative education (iraUieutris) of the 
various suitors who came to woo his daughter—of Sh umitrrjipfs fyir fix 0 * 

afxrpt re juauiriKfl Kat rip Xvyofxivm it ri pitrov. 

8 Plato, Protavoras, c. 28, p. 343. 
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universally extolled, is pronounced by the poet Simonides to 
be a fool. 1 

Dikcearchus, however, justly observed, that these Seven or 
Ten persons were not Wise Men or Philosophers, in the sense 
which those words bore in his day, but persons of practical 
discernment in reference to man and society 8 —of the same 
turn of mind as their contemporary the fabulist ^Esop, though 
not employing the same mode of illustration. Their appear¬ 
ance forms an epoch in Grecian history, inasmuch as they are 
the first persons who ever acquired an Hellenic reputation 
grounded on mental competency apart from poetical genius or 
effect—a proof that political and social prudence was beginning 
to be appreciated and admired on its own account. Solon, 
Pittakus, Bias, and ThalSs, were all men of influence—the 
first two even men of ascendency 8 —in their respective cities. 
Kleobulus was despot of Lindus, and Periander (by some 
numbered among the seven) of Corinth. Thales stands dis¬ 
tinguished as the earliest name in physical philosophy, with 
which the other contemporary Wise Men are not said to have 
meddled. Their celebrity rests upon moral, social, and 
political wisdom exclusively, which came into greater honour 
as the ethical feeling of the Greeks improved and as their 
experience became enlarged. 

In these celebrated names we have social philosophy in its 
early and infantine state—in the shape of homely sayings or 
admonitions, either supposed to be self-evident, or to rest 
upon some great authority divine or human, but neither ac¬ 
companied by reasons nor recognising any appeal to inquiry 
and discussion as the proper test of their rectitude. From 
such incurious acquiescence, the sentiment to which these 
admonitions owe their force, we are partially liberated even 

1 Hippftmuc, Frtigm. 77, 34, ed. Bergk—«al SmiinratrSai Blavros rad 
Upmvtos Kptlrrup. 

...... Kat Mfouv, A VoAAwv 

'AMiffbV ai'SpAv ru^paP^rraraa ravruy, 

Simonidfs, Fr. 6, ed. Bergk —pupov tparbs &Se f)ov\d. Diogen, LaSrt, 

i. 6, a. 

Simonides treats Pittakus with more respect, though questioning an 
opinion delivered by him {Fragm. 8, ed. Bergk; Plato, Protagoras, c. 26, 
p. 339). 

8 JDiksearchus ap. Diogen. LaSrt. i. 40. vurtToirr yopoSerutot/s 
Sewirrira iroMrncV «al Spatrrfipuw oivvrw. _ Plutarch, Themistoklds, e; 2. 

About the story of the tripod, which is said to have gone the round of 
these seven wise men, see Menage ad Diogen. Laert. i, 28, p. 17. 

3 Cicero, De RepubL i. 7 i Plutarch, in Delph. p. 385 ; Bemhaidy, 
Grnndri=; der Griechisohen Littevatur, vol. i. sect. 66, not. 3 . 
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in the poet Simonides of Kefis, who (as before alluded to) 
severely criticises the song of Kleobulus as well as its author. 
The half-century which followed the age of Simonides (the 
interval between about 480-430 b.c.) broke down that senti¬ 
ment more and more, by familiarising the public with 
argumentative controversy in the public assembly, the popular 
judicature, and even on the dramatic stage. And the increased 
self-working of the Grecian mind, thus created, manifested 
itself in SokratGs, who laid open all ethical and social doctrines 
to the scrutiny of reason, and who first awakened among his 
countrymen that love of dialectics which never left them—an 
analytical interest in the mental process of inquiring out, 
verifying, proving and expounding truth. To this capital item 
of human progress, secured through the Greeks—and through 
them only—to mankind generally, our attention will be called 
at a later period of the history. At present it is only mentioned 
in contrast with the naked, dogmatical, laconism of the Seven 
Wise Men, and with the simple enforcement of the early poets 
—a state in which morality has a certain place in the feelings, 
but no root, even among the superior minds, in the conscious 
exercise of reason. 

The interval between Archilochus and Solon (660-580 b.c.) 
seems, as has been remarked in a former chapter, to be the 
period in which writing first came to be applied to Greek 
poems—to the Homeric poems among the number; and 
shortly after the end of that period, commences the sera of 
compositions without metre or prose. The philosopher Phere- 
kydfis of Syros, about 550 b.c., is called by some the earliest 
prose-writer. But no prose-writer for a considerable time 
afterwards acquired any celebrity—seemingly none earlier than 
Hekatseus of Miletus, 1 about 510-490 b.c. —prose being a 
subordinate and ineffective species of composition, not always 
even perspicuous, and requiring no small practice before 
the power was acquired of rendering it interesting. 3 Down 
to the generation preceding Sokrat6s, the poets continued to 
be the grand leaders of the Greek mind. Until then, nothing 
was taught to youth except to read, to remember, to recite 
musically and rhythmically, and to comprehend, poetical com¬ 
position. The comments of preceptors addressed to their 

1 Pliny, H. N. vii. 57. Suidas v. 'EraraTos. 

8 H. Ritter (Geschichte der Philosophie, ch. vi. p. 243) has some good 
remarks on the difficulty and obscurity of the early Greek prose-writers, in 
reference to the darkness of expression and meaning universally charged 
upon the philosopher Herakieitus. 
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pupils may probably have become fuller and more instructive, 
but the text still continued to be epic or lyric poetry. These 
were the best masters for acquiring a full command of the 
complicated accent and rhythm of the Greek language, so 
essential to an educated man in ancient times, and so sure to 
be detected if not properly acquired. Not to mention the 
Choliambist Hipponax, who seems to have been possessed 
with the devil of Archilochus, and in part also with his genius 
—Anakreon, Ibykus, Pindar, Bacchylides, Simonides, and the 
dramatists of Athens, continue the line of eminent poets 
without intermission. After the Persian war, the requirements 
of public speaking created a class of rhetorical teachers, while 
the gradual spread of physical philosophy widened the range 
of instruction ; so that prose composition, for speech or for 
writing, occupied a larger and larger share of the attention of 
men, and was gradually wrought up to high perfection, such 
as we see for the first time in Herodotus. But before it be¬ 
came thus improved, and acquired that style which was the 
condition of wide-spread popularity, we may be sure that it 
had been silently used as a means of recording information, 
and that neither the large mass of geographical matter con¬ 
tained in the Perieg&is of Hekafceus, nor the map first 
prepared by his contemporary Anaximander, could have been 
presented to the world, without the previous labours of unpre¬ 
tending prose-writers, who set down the mere results of their 
own experience. The acquisition of prose-writing, commencing 
as it does about the age of Peisistratus, is not less remarkable 
as an evidence of past, than as a means of future, progress. 

Of that splendid genius in sculpture and architecture, which 
shone forth in Greece after the Persian invasion, the first 
lineaments only are discoverable between 600-560 B.C., in 
Corinth, ALgina, Samos, Chios, Ephesus, &c.—enough how¬ 
ever to give evidence of improvement and progress. Glaukus 
of Chios is said to have discovered the art of welding iron, 
and Rhcekus or his son Tbeoddrus of Samos the art of casting 
copper or brass in a mould. Both these discoveries, as far 
as can be made out, appear to date a little before 60 o B.c. 1 

1 See O. Muller, Arohaologie dor Kunst, sect. 61 5 Sillig, Catalogue 
Artificum—under Theodfirus and TeiekiSs. 

Thiersch {Epochen der Bildsnden Kunst, p. 182-190, 2nd edit.) places 
Rhcekus near the beginning of the recorded Olympiads j and supposes two 
artists named Theodorus, one the grandson of the other; bat this seems to 
me not sustained by any adequate authority (for the loose chronology of 
Pliny about the Samian school of artists is not more trustworthy than 
about the Chian school—compare xxxv. 12, and xxxvi. 3), and moreover 
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The primitive memorial erected in honour of a god did not 
even pretend to be an image, but was often nothing more than 
a pillar, a board, a shapeless stone, a post, &c., fixed so as 
to mark and consecrate the locality, and receiving from the 
neighbourhood respectful care and decoration as well as 
worship. Sometimes there was a real statue, though of the 
rudest character, carved in wood; and the families of carvers 
—who from father to son, exercised this profession, represented 
in Attica by the name of Daedalus and in ZEgina by the name 
of Smilis—adhered long with strict exactness to the consecrated 
type of each particular god. Gradually the wish grew up to 
change the material, as well as to correct the rudeness, of such 
primitive idols. Sometimes the original wood was retained as 
the material, but covered in part with ivory or gold—in other 
cases marble or metal was substituted. Dipoenus and Skyllis 
of Krete acquired renown as workers in marble about the 
50th Olympiad (580 B.C.). From them downwards, a series of 
names may be traced, more or less distinguished; moreover it 
seems about the same period that the earliest temple-offerings, 
in works of art properly so called, commence—the golden 
statue of Zeus, and the large carved chest, dedicated by the 
Kypselids of Corinth at Olympia. 1 The pious associations, 
however, connected with the old type were so strong, that the 
hand of the artist was greatly restrained in dealing with 
statues of the gods. It was in statues of men, especially in 
those of the victors at Olympia and other sacred games, that 
genuine ideas of beauty were first aimed at and in part 

intrinsically improbable. Herodotus (i. 51) speaks of “ the Samian 
TheodGrus,” and seems to have known only one person so called j 
DiodGrus (i. 98) and Pausanias (x. 38, 3) give different accounts of 
TheodGrus, but the positive evidence does not enable us to verify the 
genealogies either of Thiersch or O. Mttller. Herodotus (iv. 132) mentions 
the 'HpoToi' at Samos in connexion with events near Olymp. 37; but this 
does not prove that the great temple which he himself saw, a century and 
a half later, had been begun before Olymp. 37, as Thiersch would infer. 
The statement of 0 . Mdller, that this temple was begun in Olymp. 35, is 
not authenticated (Arch, der Kunst, sect. 53). 

1 Pausanias tells us distinctly that this chest was dedicated at Olympia 
by the Kypselids, descendants of Kypselus; and this seems credible 
enough. But he also tells us that this was the identical chest in which the 
infant Kypselus had been concealed, believing this story as told in 
Herodotus (v. 92). In this latter belief I cannot go along with him, nor 
do I think that there is any evidence for believing the chest to have been 
of more ancient date than the persons who dedicated it—in spite of the 
opinions of O. MUller and Thiersch to the contrary ( 0 . Mailer, Archaol. 
der Kunst, sect. 57; Thiersch, Epoohen der Griechiscben Kunst, p. 169, 
2nd edit.; Pausan. v. 17, 2). 
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attained, from whence they passed afterwards to the statues of 
the gods. Such statues of the athletes seem, to commence 
somewhere between Olympiad 53-58 (568-548 B.c.). 

It is not until the same interval of time (between 600-550 
B.c.) that we find any traces of these architectural monuments, 
by which the more important cities in Greece afterwards 
attracted to themselves so much renown. The two greatest 
temples in Greece known to Herodotus were, the Artemisian 
at Ephesus, and the Hersoon at Samos. Of these the former 
seems to have been commenced, by the Samian Theodoras, 
about 600 b.c, —the latter, begun by the Samian Rhcekus, can 
hardly be traced to any higher antiquity. The first attempts to 
decorate Athens by such additions proceeded from Peisistratus 
and his sons, near the same time. As far as we can judge, too, 
in the absence of all direct evidence, the temples of Pcestum 
in Italy and Selinus in Sicily seem to fall in this same century. 
Of painting during these early centuries, nothing can be 
affirmed. It never at any time reached the same perfection 
as sculpture, and we may presume that its years of infancy 
were at least equally rude. 

The immense development of Grecian art subsequently, and 
the great perfection of Grecian artists, are facts of great import¬ 
ance in the history of the human race; while in regard to the 
Greeks themselves, these facts not only acted powerfully on the 
taste of the people, but were also valuable indirectly as the 
common boast of Hellenism, and as supplying one bond of 
fraternal sympathy as well as of mutual pride, among its widely- 
dispersed sections. It is the paucity and weakness of such 
bonds which renders the history of Greece, prior to 560 b.c., 
little better than a series of parallel, but isolated threads, each 
attached to a separate city. The increased range of joint 
Hellenic feeling and action, upon which we shall presently 
enter, though arising doubtless in great measure from new and 
common dangers threatening many cities at once—also springs 
in part from those other causes which have been enumerated in 
this chapter, as acting on the Grecian mind. It proceeds from 
the stimulus applied to all the common feelings in religion, 
art, and recreation—from the, gradual formation of national 
festivals, appealing in various ways to such tastes and senti¬ 
ments as animated every Hellenic bosom—from the inspirations 
of men of genius, poets, musicians, sculptors, architects, who 
supplied more or less in every Grecian city, education for the 
youth, training for the chorus, and ornament for the locality-— 
from the gradual expansion of science, philosophy, and rhetoric, 
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during the coming period of this history, which rendered one 
city the intellectual capital of Greece, and brought to Isokrates 
and Plato pupils from the most distant part of the Grecian 
world. It was this fund of common tastes, tendencies, and 
aptitudes, which caused the social atoms of Hellas to gravitate 
towards each other, and which enabled the Greeks to become 
something better and greater than an aggregate of petty dis¬ 
united communities like the Thracians or Phrygians. And the 
creation of such common, extra-political, Hellenism, is the 
most interesting phenomenon which the historian has to point 
out in the early period now under our notice. He is called 
upon to dwell upon it the more forcibly because the modern 
reader has generally no idea of national union without political 
union—an association foreign to the Greek mind. Strange as 
it may seem to find a song-writer put forward as an active 
instrument of union among his feltow-Hcllens, it is not the less 
true, that those poets, whom we have briefly passed in review, 
by enriching the common language and by circulating from 
town to town either in person or in their compositions, con¬ 
tributed to fan the flame of Pan-Hellenic patriotism at a time 
when there were few circumstances to co-operate with them, 
and when the causes tending to perpetuate isolation seemed in 
the ascendant. 


CHAPTER XXX 

GRECIAN AFFAIRS DURING THE GOVERNMENT OF PEISISTRATUS 
AND HIS SONS AT ATHENS 

We now arrive at what may be called the second period 
of Grecian history, beginning with the rule of Peisistratus at 
Athens and of Crcesus in Lydia. 

It has been already stated that Peisistratus made himself 
despot of Athens in 560 b.c. He died in 527 n.C., and was 
succeeded by his son Hippias, who was deposed and expelled 
in 510 b.c., thus making an entire space of fifty years between 
the first exaltation of the father and the final expulsion of the 
son. These chronological points are settled on good evidence. 
But the thirty-three years covered by the reign of Peisistratus 
are interrupted by two periods of exile, one of them lasting not 
less than ten years, the other, five years 5 and the exact place 
of the years of exile, being nowhere laid down upon authority, 
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has been differently determined by the conjectures of chrono- 
logers. 1 Partly from this half-known chronology, partly from a 
very scanty collection of facts, the history of the half-century 
now before us can only be given very imperfectly. Nor can we 
wonder at our ignorance, when we find that even among the 
Athenians themselves, only a century afterwards, statements 
the most incorrect and contradictory respecting the Peisistratids 
were in circulation, as Thucydides distinctly, and somewhat 
reproachfully, acquaints us. 

More than thirty years had now elapsed since the promulga¬ 
tion of the Solonian constitution, whereby the annual Senate 
of Four Hundred had been created, and the public assembly 
(preceded in its adion as well as aided and regulated by this 
senate) invested with a power of exacting responsibility from 
the magistrates after their year of office. The seeds of the 
subsequent democracy had thus been sown, and no doubt the 
administration of the archons had been practically softened by 
it. Yet nothing in the nature of a dcmocratical sentiment had 
yet been created. A hundred years hence, we shall find that 
sentiment unanimous and potent among the enterprising 
masses of Athens and Peirmus, and shall be called upon to 
listen to loud complaints of the difficulty of dealing with “ that 
angry, waspish, intractable little old man, Dfimus of Pnyx ”— 
so AristophanCs 2 calls the Athenian people to their faces, 
with a freedom which shows that he at least counted on their 
good temper. But between 560-510 n.c. the people are as 
passive in respect to political rights and securities as the most 
strenuous enemy of democracy could desire, and the govern¬ 
ment is transferred from hand to hand by bargains and cross¬ 
changes between two or three powerful men, 8 at the head of 
partisans who echo their voices, espouse their personal quarrels, 
and draw the sword at their command. It was this ancient 
constitution—Athens as it stood before the Athenian democracy 

1 Mr. Fynos Clinton (Fast. Hellon. vol. ii. Appendix, 0. 3 , p. 301) has 
stated and discussed the different opinions on the chronology of Peisistratus 
and his sons. 

* 'Aypowot ipyhv, sua/torpu#, axpa^oXos 
TlvKvvrifi) fiilffttoXoy ftpivr tov. 

Aiistoph. Equit 41. 

I need hardly mention that the Pnyx was the place ia which the- 
Athenian public assemblies were held. 

8 Plutarch (De Ilerodot, Malign. 0. 1$, p. 858) is angry with Herodotus 
for imparting so petty and personal a character to the dissensions between 
the Alkmasdnids end Peisistratus: bis severe remarks in that treatise, 
however, tend almost always to strengthen rather than to weaken the 
credibility of the historian, 
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—which the Macedonian Antipater professed to restore in 
322 b,c., when he caused the majority of the poorer citizens to 
be excluded altogether from the political franchised 

By the stratagem recounted in a former chapter, 2 Peisistratus 
had obtained from the public assembly a guard which he had 
employed to acquire forcible possession of the acropolis. He 
thus became master of the administration; but he employed 
his power honourably and well, not disturbing the existing 
forms further than was necessary to ensure to himself full 
mastery. Nevertheless we may see by the verses of Solon 2 
(the only contemporary evidence which we possess), that the 
prevalent sentiment was by no means favourable to his recent 
proceeding, and that there was in many minds a strong feeling 
both of terror and aversion, which presently manifested itself in 
the armed coalition of his two rivals—Megald6s at the head of 
the Parali or inhabitants of the sea-board, and Lykurgus at the 
head of those in the neighbouring plain. As the conjunction 
of the two formed a force too powerful for Peisistratus to with¬ 
stand, he was driven into exile, after no long possession of his 
despotism. But the time came (how soon we cannot tell) when 
the two rivals who had expelled him quarrelled. Megakles 
made propositions to Peisistratus, inviting him to resume 
the sovereignty, promising his own aid, and stipulating that 
Peisistratus should marry his daughter. The conditions being 
accepted, a plan was laid between the two new allies for carry¬ 
ing diem into effect, by a novel stratagem—since the simulated 
wounds and pretence of personal danger were not likely to be 
played off a second time with success. The two conspirators 
clothed a stately woman, six feet high, named Phye, in the 
panoply and costume of Ath£n§—surrounded her with the 
processional accompaniments belonging to the goddess—and 
placed her in a chariot with Peisistratus by her side. In this 
guise the exiled despot and his adherents approached the city 
and drove up to the acropolis, preceded by heralds, who cried 
aloud to the people,—“ Athenians, receive ye cordially Peisis- 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 27. iircKplyuro ipiAlar ttrecrSiu toTs ’A8yv«(ots 
*a1 tu/iiiaxiw, inSovm fi\y rolls irepl Ar/fiotrOei'ii ical 'VirtplSifV, voAirtvopivois 
Si t!|i/ riratov 4 iri •np^paros iroXiTclai 1 , Se(ap4von 8s <f>potipctv si; tIjp 
Moi /vvxlar, eri Si xp^/Mra tov trahipov kb! faplav irpotrtKrlrramv. Compare 
Diodor, xviii. 18. 

Twelve thousand of the poorer citizens were disfranchised by this change 
(Plutarch, Phokion, c. 28). 

* See the preceding volume, ch. xi. p. 365. 

* Solon, Fragm, 10, ed. Bergk— 

Et St irsirSvfars Avypi. Si' vpneppv Kuxorrrra, 

Miin (hoU tovtov poipo.v lirap^ipiri, &c. 
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tratus, whom AthenS has honoured above all other men, and is 
now bringing back into her own acropolis.” The people in 
the city received the reputed goddess with implicit belief and 
demonstrations of worship, while among the country cantons 
the report quickly spread that Athfinfi had appeared in person 
to restore Peisistratus; who thus found himself, without even a 
show of resistance, in possession of the acropolis and of the 
government. His own party, united with that of Megakles, 
were powerful enough to maintain him, when he had once 
acquired possession. And probably all, except the leaders, 
sincerely believed in the epiphany of the goddess, which came 
to be divulged as having been a deception, only after Peisistratus 
and MegaklSs had quarrelled. 1 


1 Hcrodot. i. 60. ml iv r$ l ‘urrt'i veiOi^evoi r^y yuvaim eTvcu atirtiv ri/e 
Oehy, irpocruvxopri re r)/y AvSpuwov ml iSiicov to rhv Tleialffrparoii. A 
statement (Alhensous, xiii. p. 609) represents Phyfi to have become 
afterwards the wife of Hipparchus. 

Of this remarkable story, not the least remarkable part Is the criticism 
with which Herodotus himself accom|ianies it. lie treats iL as a proceeding 
infinitely silly (ir prjyput elrpOiarnrov, hs ty&> edpttncw, paKp$) ; he cannot 
conceive how Greeks, so much superior to barbarians—and even Athenians, 
the cleverest of all the Greeks—could have fallen into such a trap. To 
him the story was told as a deception from the beginning, and he did not 
perhaps take pains to pnt himself into the state of feeling of those original 
spectators who saw the chariot approach, without any warning or pre¬ 
conceived suspicion. But even allowing for this, his criticism brings to 
our view the alteration and enlargement which had taken place in the 
Greek mind during the century between Peisistratus and Pcriklds. Doubt¬ 
less neither the latter nor any of his contemporaries could have succeeded 
in a similar trick. 

The fact, and the criticism upon it, now before ns, are remarkably 
illustrated by an analogous case recounted in a previous chapter (vol. iii. 
chap. viii.). Nearly at the same period ns this stratagem of Peisistratus, 
the Lacedaemonians and the Argeians agreed to decide, by a combat of 
three hundred select champions, the dispute between them as to the 
territory of ICynuria. The combat actually took place, and the heroism of. 
Othryndcs, sule Spartan survivor, has been already recounted. In the 
eleventh year of the Peloponnesian war (shortly after or near upon the 
period when we may conceive the history of Herodotus to have been 
finished) the Argeians, concluding a treaty with Lnoedtemon, introduced 
as a clause into it the liberty of reviving their pretensions to Kynuria, and 
of again deciding the dispute by a combat of select champions. To the 
Lacedrcmonians of that time this appeared extreme folly—the very 
proceeding which had been actually resoned to a century before. Here is 
another ense, in which the change In the point of view, and the increased 
positive tendencies in the Greek mind, are brought to our notice not less 
forcibly than by the criticism of Herodotus upon Phyd-AlhfinS, 

Istrus (one of the Atthido-graphers of the third century B.C.) and 
Antikids published books respecting the personal manifestations or 
epiphanies of the gods— ‘AniKKupos iirufmveiai i see Istri Fragment. 33-3?, 
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The daughter of Mugaldes, according to agreement, quickly 
became the wife of Peisistratus, but she bore him no children. 
It became known that her husband, having already adult sons 
by a former marriage, and considering that the Kylonian curse 
rested upon all the Alkmteonid family, did not intend that she 
should become a mother. 1 Megaklfis was so incensed at this 
behaviour, that he not only renounced his alliance with Peisis¬ 
tratus, but even made his peace with the third party, the 
adherents of Lykurgus—and assumed so menacing an attitude, 
that the despot was obliged to evacuate Attica. He retired to 
Eretria in Euboea, where he remained no less than ten years, 
employed in making preparations for a forcible return, and 
exercising, even while in exile, a degree of influence much 
exceeding that of a private man. He not only lent valuable 
aid to Lygdamis of Naxos 2 in constituting himself despot 
of that island, but possessed, we know not how, the means 
of rendering important service to different cities, Thebes in 
particular. They repaid him by large contributions of money 
to aid in his re-establishment: mercenaries were hired from 
Argos, and the Naxian Lygdamis came himself both with 
money and with troops. Thus equipped and aided, Peisistratus 
landed at Marathon in Attica. How the Athenian government 

ed. Didot. If Peisistratus and MegakISs had never quarrelled, their joint 
stratagem might have continued to pass for a genuine epiphany, and 
might have been included as such in the work of istrus. I will add, that 
the real presence of the gods, at the festivals celebrated in their honour, 
was an idea continually brought before the minds of the Greeks. 

The Athenians fully believed the epiphany of the god Pan to Pheidip- 
pidfis the courier on his march to Sparta a little before the battle of 
Marathdn (Herodot. yi. 105, /col ravro 'AStjwhoi viartiigavres dycu 
and even Herodotus himself does not controvert it, though he 
relaxes the positive character of history so far as to ndd—“ as Pheidip- 
pidds himself said and recounted publicly to the Athenians.” His inform¬ 
ants in this case were doubtless sincere believers; whereas in the cose of 
Phyfi, the story was told to him at first as a fabrication. 

At Gein in Sicily, seemingly not long before this restoration of Peisis¬ 
tratus, Tilings (ancestor of the despot Gelon) had brought back some 
exiles to Gela, “without any armed force, but merely through the sacred 
ceremonies and appurtenances of the subterranean goddesses”— %x<» v 
oiSefiiijv ivBpuv Siva/uy, !pk rovHav ray OeSy—rovrottt S' Sv vlirvvts 
ld>y, KctriWeye (Herodot. vii. 153). Herodotus does not tell us the details 
which he nad heard of the manner in which this restoration at Gela was 
brought about i but his general language intimates that they were remark¬ 
able details, and they might have illustrated the story of PhyS-Athdnd. 

1 Herodot. i. 61. Peisistratus— i/ttyOri of 06 Kara vifiov. 

8 About Lygdamis, see Athenaus, viii. p. 348, and his citation from the 
lost work or Aristotle on the Grecian noAir«?«i<; also Aristot. Politic, 
v. ?, J. 
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had been conducted during his ten years’ absence, we do not 
know; but the leaders of it permitted him to remain undis¬ 
turbed at Marathon, and to assemble his partisans both from 
the city and from the country. It was not until he broke 
up from Marathon and had reached PallenS on his way to 
Athens, that they took the Held against him. Moreover, their 
conduct, even when the two armies were near together, must 
have been either extremely negligent or corrupt; for Peisistratus 
found means to attack them unprepared, routing their forces 
almost without resistance. In fact, the proceedings have alto¬ 
gether the air of a concerted betrayal. For the defeated troops, 
though unpursued, are said to have dispersed and returned to 
their homes forthwith, in obedience to the proclamation of 
Peisistratus, who marched on to Athens, and found himself a 
third time ruler. 1 

On this third successful entry, he took vigorous precautions 
for rendering his seat permanent. The Allan ceonidse and their 
immediate partisans retired into exile: but he seized the 
children of those who remained and whose sentiments he 
suspected, as hostages for the behaviour of their parents, and 
placed them in Naxos under the care of Lygdamis. Moreover 
lie provided himself with a powerful body of Thracian 
mercenaries, paid by taxes levied upon the people: 2 and he 
was careful to conciliate the favour of the gods by a purification 
of the sacred island of Delos. All the dead bodies which had 
been buried within sight of the temple of Apollo, were exhumed 
and reinterred farther off. At this time the Delian festival-— 
attended by the Asiatic Ionians and the islanders, and with 
which Athens was of course peculiarly connected—must have 
been beginning to decline from its pristine magnificence; for 
the subjugation of the continental Ionic cities by Cyrus had 
been already achieved, and the power of Samos, though 
increased under the despot PolykratSs, seems to have increased 
at the expense and to the ruin of the smaller Ionic islands. 
Partly from the same feelings which led to the purification of 
Delos—partly as an act of party revenge—Peisistratus caused 
the houses of the Alkmcefinids to be levelled with the ground, 
and the bodies of the deceased members of that family to'be 
disinterred and cast out of the country. 8 

This third and last period of the rule of Peisistratus lasted 

1 Herodot, i. 63. 

8 Herodot. i. 64 . imKoipottri r« woWoTci, kb! xprijidrav avyitom, ray 
/iky abr66ey, r&v St 3 St pv/tivos voripw npotxiivTUy. 

8 IsokratSs, Or. xvi. De Bims, c. 351. 
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several years, until his death in 527 n.c. It is said to have been 
so mild in its character, that he once even suffered himself to 
be cited for trial before the senate of Areopagus; yet as we 
know that he had to maintain a large body of Thracian mercen¬ 
aries out of the funds of the people, we shall be inclined to 
construe this eulogium comparatively rather than positively. 
Thucydides affirms that both he and his sons governed in a 
wise and virtuous spirit, levying from the people only an 
income-tax of five per cent. 1 This is high praise coming from 
such an authority, though it seems Lhat we ought to make some 
allowance for the circumstance of Thucydides being connected 

1 For the statement of Bocckh, Dr. Arnold, and Dr. Tliirlwall, that 
Peisistralus had levied a lythe or lax of ten per cent., and that his sons 
reduced it to the half, I find no sufficient warrant: certainly the spurious 
letter of Peisistralus to Solon in Diogenes Laertius (i. S 3 ) ought not to be 
considered as proving anything. Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, B. 
iii. c. 6 (i. 351 German); Dr. Arnold, ad Thucyd. vi. 34; Dr. Thirlwall, 
Hist, of Gr. ch. xi. p. 72-74. Idomeneus (ap. Athenoe, xii. p. 533) 
considers the sons of Peisistrntns to have indulged in pleasures to an extent 
more costly and oppressive to the people than their father. 

Herodotus (i. 64) tells us that Peisistralus brought mercenary soldiers 
from the Strymon, but that he levied the money to pay them in Attica— 
i^i^ucre tV TvpetwdSa iiriicavpoitrt re iraWoln, Kal XpripArusv avpiSoun, ran 
pip airiBep, rap Hi Airi Xrpvpipos irarapott avpiivrup. On this passage, 
apparently, Dr. Thirlwall has founded a statement (p. 68), for which in my 
first edition I did not perceive his authority—“He (Peisistralus) possessed 
lands on the Strymon in Thrace, which yielded a large revenue.” Tile 
words of Herodotus undoubtedly justify Dr. Thirlwall's construction: but 
they are also consistent with a different construction, which appears to me 
in this case the truer one; referring tup pip to xpvpirup, and tup Si to 
iviKoppoufi. ‘' Peisistratus collected the mercenary soldiers from the Strymon, 
and the money at home." If he wanted mercenaries, the bank of the 
Strymon, with the Thracian population adjoining, was the natural place to 
seek them. But I think it highly improbable that "he possessed lands on 
the Strymon which yielded him a large revenue.” If this is lobe admitted, 
we must suppose him to have founded, or to have taken a leading part 
in founding, a city at the mouth of the Strymon: for large private landed 
properly, possessed by a man in the territory of a foieign city, was at lhat 
time a thing rare indeed, if not altogether unknown. But if Peisistralus 
had established any settlement at the mouth of the Strymon, we must 
surely have heard more of it afterwards. It would have been retained 
by Hippias when expelled from Athens; and Herodotus (v. 65-94) would 
surely have told us something about it on that occasion. Moreover, the 
mouth of the Strymon was a capital position, more coveted than almost any 
other by enterprising Greeks, and stoutly maintained by the Edoninn 
Thracians. Had there been any settlement established there by Peisis¬ 
tralus, we must have found some mention of it either from Herodotus or 
Thucydides, when they advert to the proceedings of I-Iistiaeus Aristagoras, 
and the Athenians, connected with the subsequent settlement of the locality, 
and ending at last in the foundation of Amphipolis (Herodot. v. 11, 23, 94; 
Thucyd. iv. 102). 
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by descent with the Peisistratid family. 1 The judgement of 
Herodotus is also very favourable respecting Peisistratus; that 
of Aristotle favourable, yet qualified, since he includes these 
despots among the list of those who undertook public and 
sacred works with the deliberate view of impoverishing as well 
as of occupying their subjects, This supposition is counten¬ 
anced by the prodigious scale upon which the temple of Zeus 
Olympius at Athens was begun by Peisistratus—a scale much 
exceeding either the Parthenon or the temple of Ath£n£ Polios; 
both of which, nevertheless, were erected in later times, when 
the means of Athens were decidedly larger 2 and her disposition 
to demonstrative piety certainly no way diminished. It was left 
by him unfinished, nor was it ever completed until the Roman 
emperor Hadrian undertook the task. Moreover, Peisistratus 
introduced the greater Panathenaic festival, solemnised every 
four years, in the third Olympic year: the annual Panathenaic 
festival, henceforward called the Lesser, was still continued. 

I have already noticed, at considerable length, the care which 
he bestowed in procuring full and correct copies of the Homeric 
poems, as well as in improving the recitation of them at the 
Panathenaic festival,—a proceeding, for which we owe him 
much gratitude, but which has been shown to be erroneously 
interpreted by various critics. He probably also collected the 
works of other poets—called by Aulus Gellius, 8 in language not 
well-suited to the sixth century b.c., a library thrown open to 
the public. The service which he thus rendered must have 
been highly valuable at a time when writing and reading 
were not widely extended. His son Hipparchus followed up 
the same taste, taking pleasure in the society of the most 

1 Hermippus {ap. Marcellin. Vit. Thucyd. p. ix,), and the Scholiast 
on Thucyd. i. 20, affirm that ThucydidSs was connected by relationship 
with the Peisistratidee. His manner of speaking of them certainly lends 
countenance to the assertion j not merely as he twice notices their history, 
once briefly (i. 20) and again at considerable length (si. 54-59), thongh it 
does not lie within the direct compass of his period—but also as he so 
emphatically announces his own personal knowledge of their family relations 
—"On Si irparpiraTos t>v'lmrlas $p(n>, ellits pip #al hxof &xpi 0 (trrepop 

&Kkm> l<rxvpl(opat (vl. 55), 

Aristotle (Politic, v. 9,21) mentions it as a report (^wt) that Peisistratus 
obeyed the summons to appear before the Areopagus j Plutarch adds that 
the person who had summoned him did not appear to bring the cause 
to trial (Vit. Solon. 31), which is not at all surprising! compare Thucyd. 
vi. 56, 57. 

« Aristot. Politic, v. 9, 4; Diksearcbus, Vita Gracia, p. 140-166, ed. 
Fulir; Pausan. i. 18, 8. 

* AuL Geli. N. A. vi. 17. 
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eminent poets of the day 1 —Simonides, Anakreon, and Lasus; 
not to mention the Athenian mystic Onomakritus, who, though 
not pretending to the gift of prophecy himself, passed for the 
proprietor and editor of the various prophecies ascribed to the 
ancient name of Musmus. The Peisistratids, well-versed in these 
prophecies, set great value upon them, and guarded their 
integrity so carefully, that Onomakritus, being detected on one 
occasion in the act of interpolating them, was banished by 
Hipparchus in consequence. 3 The statues of Iiermfis, erected 
by this prince or by his personal friends in various parts of 
Attica, 3 and inscribed with short moral sentences, are extolled 
by the author of the Platonic dialogue called Hipparchus, with 
an exaggeration which approaches to irony. It is certain, how¬ 
ever, that both the sons of Peisistratus, as well as himself, were 
exact in fulfilling the religious obligations of the state, and 
ornamented the city in several ways, especially the public 
fountain Kallirrhoe. They are said to have maintained the 
pre-existing forms of law and justice, merely taking care always 
to keep themselves and their adherents in the effective offices 
of state, and in the full reality of power. They were moreover 
modest and popular in their personal demeanour, and charitable 
to the poor; yet one striking example occurs of unscrupulous 
enmity, in their murder of Kamfin by night through the agency 
of hired assassins. 4 There is good reason, however, for 
believing that the government both of Peisistratus and of his 
sons was in practice generally mild until after the death of 
Hipparchus by the hands of Harmodius and Aristogeit6n, after 
which event the surviving Hippias became alarmed, cruel, 
and oppressive during his last four years. Hence the harsh¬ 
ness of this concluding period left upon the Athenian mind 6 
that profound and imperishable hatred, against the dynasty 
generally, which Thucydides reluctantly admits: labouring to 
show that it was not deserved by Peisistratus, nor at first 
by Hippias. 

Peisistratus left three legitimate sons—Hippias, Hipparchus, 
and Thessalus. The general belief at Athens among the 
contemporaries of Thucydides was, that Hipparchus was the 

1 Herodot vii. 6; Pseudo-Plato, Hipparchus, p. 229. 

3 Herodot. v. 93 j vii. 6, ’OvondniHToy, real r&p 

Xpyorft .ffir Mowafoe, See Paiiscn. i. 22, 7. Compare, about the 
literary tendencies of the Peisistratids, Nitzsch, De Ilislorift Homed, ch. 
30, p. 168. 

3 Philochor. Frag. 69, ed. Didot j Plato, Hipparch. p. 230, 

4 Herodot vi. 30-103; Theopomp. ap. ALhenat xii. p. 533. 

3 Thucyd. vi. 53; Pseudo-Plato, Hipparch. p. 230 j Pnusan, i, n 1. 
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eldest of the three and had succeeded him. Yet the historian 
emphatically pronounces this to be a mistake, and certifies upon 
his own responsibility that Hippias was both eldest son and 
successor. Such an assurance from him, fortified by certain 
reasons in themselves not very conclusive, is sufficient ground 
for our belief—the more so as Herodotus countenances the same 
version; but we are surprised at such a degree of historical 
carelessness in the Athenian public, and seemingly even in 
Plato, 1 about a matter both interesting and comparatively 
recent. In order to abate this surprise, and to explain how the 
name of Hipparchus came to supplant that of Hippias in the 
popular talk, Thucydidfis recounts the memorable story of 
Harmodius and Aristogeitdn. 

Of these two Athenian citizens, 2 both belonging to the 
ancient gens called Gephyrssi, the former was a beautiful 
youth, attached to the latter by a mutual friendship and 
devoted intimacy which Grecian manners did not condemn. 
Hipparchus made repeated propositions to Harmodius, which 
were repelled, but which, on becoming known to Aristogeitdn, 
excited both his jealousy and his fears lest the disappointed 
suitor should employ force—fears justified by the proceedings 
not unusual with Grecian despots, 8 and by the absence of all 
legal protection against outrage from such a quarter. Under 
these feelings, he began to look about, in the best way that he 
could, for some means of putting down the despotism. Mean¬ 
while Hipparchus, though not entertaining any designs of 
violence, was so incensed at the refusal of Harmodius, that he 
could not be satisfied without doing something to insult or 
humiliate him. In order to conceal the motive from which 
the insult really proceeded, he offered it, not directly to 
Harmodius, but to his sister. He caused this young maiden to 
be one day summoned to take her station in a religious pro¬ 
cession as one of the Kanfiphorae or basket-carriers, according 

1 Thucyd. i. 20, about the general belief of the Athenian public in his 
time—'Aflijj lalav yovv rb ir\rj 8 os oiovrai itp' Ap/ioblov teal ’Apiffroyehovos 
“lwirapx°v ripavvov 6 vra hiroOaveiv, krI obx i'eraow bn ‘lirirlas wpttrfifaaros &v 
i}/jy» t&v nriffiOTpeiTou iratbuv, &C. 

The Pseudo-Plato in the dialogue called Hipparchus adopts this belief, 
and the real Plato in his Symposion (c. 9, p. 182) seems to countenance it. 

9 Herodat, v. 55-58. Harmodius is affirmed by Plutarch to have been 
of the deroe Aphidnte (Plutarch, Symposiacon, i. 10, p. 628). 

It is to he recollected that he died before the introduction of the Ten 
Tribes, and before the recognition of the demos as political elements in the 
commonwealth. 

* For the terrible effects produced by this fear of ti$pts els r^r 4 i\iicica>, 
sec Plutarch, Kitnon, r J Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 17. 
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to the practice usual at Athens. But when she arrived at 
the place where her fellow-nmidcns were assembled, she was 
dismissed with scorn as unworthy of so respectable a function, 
and the summons addressed to her was disavowed. 1 

An insult thus publicly offered filled Harmodius with 
indignation, and still further exasperated the feelings of 
Aristogeiton, Both of them resolving at all hazards to put an 
end to the despotism, concerted means for aggression with a 
few select associates. They awaited the festival of the Great 
Panathentea, wherein the body of the citizens were accustomed 
to march up in armed procession, with spear and shield, to the 
acropolis ; this being the only day on which an armed body 
could come together without suspicion. The conspirators 
appeared armed like the rest of the citizens, but carrying 
concealed daggers besides. Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
undertook with their own hands to kill the two Peisistratids, 
while the rest promised to stand forward immediately for their 
protection against the foreign mercenaries; and though the 
whole number of persons engaged was small, they counted 
upon the spontaneous sympathies of the armed bystanders in 
an effort to regain their liberties, so soon as the blow should 
once be struck. The day of the festival having arrived, 
Hippias, with his foreign body-guard around him, was 
marshalling the armed citizens for procession, in the 
Kerameikus without the gates, when Harmodius and Arislo- 
geiton approached with concealed daggers to execute their 

1 Thucyd. vi. 56- Tk» 8 ’ o 5 v 'ApfciiSiov iirapvrid^PTa rijv welpairip, &mep 
Siei'oeTto, irpovirp^aKiaiw nfreAftyp yap abrov, icipyp, i'payytixai res i'jKt'.p 
KaPotiv otaovaap h sropirp tipi, birqAaaap, Keyoprts ouoe inayyeiXai HpX'hPi 
Siot t8 fii] &£tav that. 

Dr. Arnold, in his note, supposes that this exclusion of the sister of 
Harmodius by the Peisistratids may have been founded on the circumstance 
that she belonged to the gens Gephyrtet (Kerodot v. 57); her foreign 
blood, and herbeing in certain respects &npos, disqualified her (he thinks) 
from ministering to the worship of the gods of Athens. 

There is no positive reason to support the conjecture of Dr. Arnold, 
which seems moreover vktually discountenanced by the narrative of 
Thucydidfis, who plainly describes the treatment of this young woman 
as a deliberate, precoucerted insult. Had there existed any assignable 
ground of exclusion, such as that which Dr. Arnold supposes, leading to 
the inference that the Peisistratids could not admit her without violating 
religious custom, ThucydidSs would hardly have neglected to allude to it, 
for it would have lightened the insult; and indeed on that supposition, the 
sending of the original summons might have been made to appear as an 
accidental mistake. _ I will add, that Thucydides, though no way forfeiting 
his obligations to historical truth, is evidently not disposed to omil any- 
thin a which can be truly said in favour of the Peisistratids. 
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purpose, On coming near, they were thunderstruck to behold 
one of their own fellow-conspirators talking familiarly with 
Hippias, who was of easy access to every man. They 
immediately concluded that the plot was betrayed. Expecting 
to be seized, and wrought up to a state of desperation, they 
resolved at least not to die without having revenged themselves 
on Hipparchus; whom they found within the city gates near 
the chapel called the Leokorion, and immediately slew him. 
Ills attendant guards killed Harmodius on the spot; while 
Aristogeitdn, rescued for the moment by the surrounding 
crowd, was afterwards taken, and perished in the tortures 
applied to make him disclose his accomplices. 1 

The news flew quickly to Hippias in the Kerameikus, who 
heard it earlier than the armed citizens near him awaiting his 
order for the commencement of the procession. With extra¬ 
ordinary self-command, he took advantage of this precious 
instant of foreknowledge, and advanced towards them,— 
directing them to drop their arms for a short time, and 
assemble on an adjoining ground. They unsuspectingly 
obeyed; upon which he ordered his guards to take possession 
of the vacant arms. Being now undisputed masLer, he seized 
the persons of all those citizens whom he mistrusted—especially 
all those who had daggers about them, which it was not the 
practice to carry in the I'anathenaic procession. 

Such is the memorable narrative of Harmodius and Aristo- 
geitdn, peculiarly valuable inasmuch as it all comes from 
Thucydides. 5 To possess great power—to he above legal 
restraint—to inspire extraordinary fear—is a privilege so much 
coveted by the giants among mankind, that wo may well take 
notice of those cases in which it brings misfortune even upon 
themselves. The fear inspired by Hipparchus—of designs 
which he did not really entertain, but was likely to entertain, 
and competent to execute without hindrance—was here the 
grand cause of his destruction. 

The conspiracy here detailed happened in 514 i).c., during 
the thirteenth year of the reign of Hippias, which lasted four 
years longer, until 510 n.c. These last four years, in the belief 

1 Thucyd. vi. $8. oi /l ?Bias SieriBn 1 compare Polysen. i, 22; Diodorus, 
Fiagm. lib. x. p. 62, vol. iv. ed. Wess. ; Justin, ii. 9. See also a good 
note of I)r. Thirlwall on the passage, Hist, of Gr, vol. li. eh. xT. p. 
77, 2nd ed. I agree with him, that we tntty fairly construe the indistinct 
phrase of Thucydides by tho more precise statements of later authors, who 
mention the torture. 

3 Thucyd., i. 20; vi. 54-59 i Herodot, v. 55, 56; vi, 125 j Aristot, 
Polit. v. 8, 9. 
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of the Athenian public, counted for his whole reign; nay, 
many persons made the still greater historical mistake of eliding 
these last four years altogether, and of supposing that the 
conspiracy of Harmodius and Arislogeitbn had deposed the 
Peisistratid government and liberated Athens. Both poets 
and philosophers shared this faith, which is distinctly put forth 
in the beautiful and popular Skolion or song on the subject: 
the two friends are there celebrated as the authors of liberty at 
Athens—“they slew the despot and gave to Athens equal 
laws.” 1 So inestimable a present was alone sufficient to 
enshrine in the minds of the subsequent democracy those who 
had sold their lives to purchase it. Moreover we must 
recollect that the intimate connexion between the two, though 
repugnant to the modem reader, was regarded at Athens with 
sympathy,—so that the story took hold of the Athenian mind 
by the vein of romance conjointly with that of patriotism. 
Harmodius and Aristogeitdn were afterwards commemorated 
both as the winners and as the protomartyrs of Athenian 
liberty. Statues were erected in their honour shortly after the 
final expulsion of the Peisistratids ; immunity from taxes and 
public burdens was granted to the descendants of their 
families; and the speaker who proposed the abolition of such 
immunities, at a time when the number had been abusively 
multiplied, made his only special exception in favour of this 
respected lineage. 2 And since the name of Hipparchus was 
universally notorious as the person slain, we discover how it 
was that he came to be considered by an uncritical public 
as the predominant member of the Peisistratid family—the 
eldest son and successor of Peisistratus—the reigning despot 
—to the comparative neglect of Hippias. The same public 

1 See the words of tho Song— 

*0ti rbv rvpavvov kto-vIthv 
'lcompovs r* 'ASjJpas i-Qiyyslrqv —• 

ap. Athenieum, xv. p. 691. 

The epigram of the Keian Simonides (Fragrn. 132, ed, Bevgk—ap. 
Hephteslion. c. 14, p. 26, ed. Gaisf.) implies a similar belief! also the 
passages in Plato, Symposion, p. 182, in Aristot. Polil. v. 8, 21, and Arrian, 
Expca. Alex, iv, 10, 3. 

“ Herodot. vi. 109; Demosthen. adv. Leplin. c. 27, p. 495; cont. 
Meidiam, c. 47, p. 569 j and the oath prescribed in the Psephism of Dema- 
phantus—Andokidfe, De Mysteriis, p. 13; Pliny. If. N. xxxiv. 4-8; 
Pausan. i. 8, 5 j Plutarchj Aristeides, 27. 

The statues were earned away from Athens by XcrxSs, and restored 
to the Athenians by Alexander after his conquest of Persia (Arrian, Ex. 
Ah iii. 16, 14 j Pliny, H. N, xxxiv, 4-8). 
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probably cherished many other anecdotes, 1 not the less eagerly 
believed because they could not be authenticated, respecting 
this eventful period. 

Whatever may have been the previous moderation of 
Hippias, indignation at the death of his brother, and fear for 
his own safety, 2 3 4 * * * now induced him to drop it altogether. It is 
attested both lay Thucydides and Herodotus, and admits of no 
doubt, that his power was now employed harshly and cruelly— 
that he put to death a considerable number of citizens. Wo 
find also a statement noway improbable in itself and affirmed 
both in Pausanias and in Plutarch—inferior authorities, yet 
still in this case sufficiently credible—that he caused Lesena, the 
mistress of Aristogeitfin, to be tortured to death, in order to 
extort from her a knowledge of the secrets and accomplices of 
the latter. 8 But as he could not but be sensible that this 
system of terrorism was full of peril to himself, so he looked out 
for shelter and support in case of being expelled from Athens. 
With this view he sought to connect himself with Darius king 
of Persia—a connexion full of consequences to be hereafter 
developed. Than tides, son of Hippoklus the despot of Lamp- 
sakus on the Hellespont, stood high at this time in the favour 
of the Persian monarch, which induced Hippias to give him 
his daughter ArchedikS in marriage j no small honour to the 
Lampsakcne, in the estimation of Thucydidfis. 4 * To explain 
how Hippias came to fix upon this town, however, it is 
necessary to say a few words on the foreign policy of the 
Peisistratids. 

It has already been mentioned that the Athenians, even sq 
far back as the days of the poet Alkceus, had occupied Sigeium 
in the Troad, and had there carried on war with the Mity- 
leneans; so that their acquisitions in these regions date much 

1 One of these stories may be seen in Justin, ii. 9—who gives the name 
of Dioltlfis to Hipparchus—“Diodes, alter cx uliis, per vim stupratfi 
virgine, a fratre puellse interficitur." 

f 'H yhp StiAla <bovtKt&rar 6 v l<rriv iv rats rvpanitruf —observes Plutarch 
(Arlaxerxls, c. 25). 

3 Paussn. i, 23, 2 j Plutarch, De Garrulitate, p, 897; Folyaai. viii. 45; 
Athcneeus, xiii. p. 596, 

4 We can hardly be mistaken in putting this interpretation on the words 

of Thucydides—*A 0 t)«<“or ffiuite (vi. 59). 

Some financial tricks and frauds are ascribed to Hippies by the author of 

the Pscudu-Aristotclian second book of the CEconomica (it. 4). I place 

little reliance on the statements in this treatise respecting persons of early 

date, such as JCypselus or Hippias : in rospect to facts of the subsequent 

period of Greece, between 430-300 b.c., the author's means of information- 

will dmihtlw render him ■ he ar wit nr 11 * 
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before the time of Peisistratus. Owing probably to this 
circumstance, an application was made to them in the early 
part of his reign from the Dolonkian Thracians, inhabitants of 
the Chersonese on the opposite side of the Hellespont, for aid 
against their powerful neighbours the Absinthian tribe of 
Thracians. Opportunity was thus offered for sending out a 
colony to acquire this valuable peninsula for Athens. Peisis- 
tratus willingly entered into the scheme, while Miltiades son 
of Kypselus, a noble Athenian living impatiently under his 
despotism, was no less pleased to take the lead in executing it; 
his departure and that of other malcontents as founders of a 
colony suited the purpose of all parties. According to the 
narrative of Herodotus—alike pious and picturesque, and 
doubtless circulating as authentic at the annual games which 
the Chersonesites, even in his time, celebrated to the honour 
of their cekisl—it is the Delphian god who directs the scheme 
and singles out the individual. The chiefs of the distressed 
Dolonkians going to Delphi to crave assistance towards 
procuring Grecian colonists, were directed to choose for their 
oekist the individual who should first show them hospitality 
on their quilting the temple. They departed and marched 
all along what was called the Sacred Road, through Phokis 
and Boeotia to Athens, without receiving a single hospitable 
invitation. At length they entered Athens, and passed by the 
house of MilliadSs while he himself was sitting in front of it. 
Seeing men whose costume and arms marked them out as 
strangers, he invited them into his house and treated them 
kindly: upon which they apprised him that he was the man 
fixed upon by the oracle, and adjured him not to refuse his con¬ 
currence. After asking for himself personally the opinion of 
the oracle, and receiving an affirmative answer, he consented; 
sailing as oekist at the head of a body of Athenian emigrants 
to the Chersonese. 1 

Having reached this peninsula, and having been constituted 
despot of the mixed Thracian and Athenian population, he lost 
no time in fortifying the narrow isthmus by a wall reaching 
all across from Kardia to Paktya, a distance of about four 
miles and a half; so that the Absinthian invaders were for the 
time effectually shut out, 2 though the protection was not 

1 Herodot. vi. 36, 37. 

2 Thus the Scythians broke into the Chersonese even during the govern¬ 
ment of Miltbdfis son of Kim6n, nephew of Miltiades the oekist, about 
forty years after the wall had been erected (Herodot, vi. 40). Again 
Fenklfis re-established the cross-wall, on sending to the Chersonese a fresh 
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permanently kept up. He also entered into a war with 
Lampsakus on the Asiatic side of the strait, but was unfortunate 
enough to fall into an ambuscade and become a prisoner. 
Nothing preserved his life except the immediate interference 
of Crcesus king of Lydia, coupled with strenuous menaces 
addressed to the Lampsakenes, who found themselves com¬ 
pelled to release their prisoner. MiltiadSs had acquired much 
favour with Crcesus, in what manner we are not told. He 
died childless some time afterwards, while his nephew Stesa- 
goras, who succeeded him, perished by assassination some 
time subsequent to the death of Peisistratus at Athens. 1 

The expedition of Miltiades to the Chersonese must have 
occurred early after the first usurpation of Peisistratus, since 
even his imprisonment by the Lampsakenes happened before 
the ruin of Croesus (546 b.c,). But it was not till much later 
—probably during the third and most powerful period of 
Peisistratus—that the latter undertook his expedition against 
Sigcium in the Troad. This place appears to have fallen into 
the hands of the Mitylcneans: Peisistratus retook it, 3 and 
placed there his illegitimate son Hegesistratus as despot. The 
Mitylcneans may have been enfeebled at this time (somewhere 
between 537-527 B.c.) not only by the strides of Persian con¬ 
quest on the mainland, but also by the ruinous defeat which 
they suffered from Polykrates and the Samians. 8 Hegesistratus 
maintained the place against various hostile attempts, through¬ 
out all the reign of Hippias, so that the Athenian possessions 
in those regions comprehended at this period both the Cher¬ 
sonese and Sigcium. 1 To the former of the two, Hippias sent 
out Miltiadds, nephew of the first cekist, as governor after the 
death of his brother Stesagoras. The new governor found 
much discontent in the peninsula, but succeeded in subduing 
it by entrapping and imprisoning the principal men in each 
town. He further look into his pay a regiment of five hundred 

band of ioao Athenian settlers (I’luiardi, 1 ’criklfis, c. 19): lastly, IJerkyllidos 
the Lacedaemonian built it anew, in consequence of loud complaints raised 
by tho inhabitants of their defenceless condition—about 397 B.c. (Xenophon, 
Hellen. Hi. a, 8-10). So imperfect however did tho protection prove, that 
abuut half a century afterwards, during the first years of the conquests 
of Philip of Macedon, an idea was entertained of digging through the 
isthmus, and converting the peninsula into an island (Demosthenes, Philippic 
ii. 6, p. 92, and De Haloneso, 0. 10, p. 86); an idea however never earned 
into effect. 

1 Herodot. vi. 38, 39. 

* Herodot. v, 94. I have already said that I coneeive this as a different 
war from that in which the poet Alkceus was engaged. 

8 Herodot. iii. 39. 4 Ilerodot. vi. 104, 139, 140. , 
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mercenaries, and married IlogesipylS daughter of the Thracian 
king Olorus. 1 2 * * * * * It must have been about 518 b.c. that this 
second Miltiades went out to the Chersonese. 8 He seems to 
have been obliged to quit it for a time, after the Scythian 
expedition of Darius, in consequence of having incurred the 
hostility of the Persians; but he was there from the beginning 
of the Ionic revolt until about 493 b.c., or two or three years 
before the battle of Marathon, on which occasion we shall find 
him acting commander of the Athenian army. 

Both the Chersonese and Sigeium, however, though Athenian 
possessions, were now tributary and dependent on Persia. It 
was to Persia that Hippias, during his last years of alarm, 
looked for support in the event of being expelled from Athens : 
he calculated upon Sigeium as a shelter, and upon Aiantides as 
well as Darius as an ally. Neither the one nor the other failed 
him. 

The same circumstances which alarmed Hippias and rendered 
his dominion in Attica at once more oppressive and more 
odious, tended of course to raise the hopes of his enemies, the 
Athenian exiles, with the powerful Alkmednida at their head. 
Believing the favourable moment to be come, they even 
ventured upon an invasion of Attica, and occupied a post called 
Leipsydrion in the mountain range of Parn£s, which separates 
Attica from Bceotia. 8 But their schemes altogether failed: 
Hippias defeated and drove them out of the country. His 
dominion now seemed confirmed, for the Lacedaemonians were 
on terms of intimate friendship with him ; and Amyntas king 
of Macedon, as well as the Thessalians, were his allies. Yet 
the exiles whom he had beaten in the open field succeeded in 

1 Ilerodot. vi. 39-103. Cornelius Ncpos in liis life of Miltiadfis con¬ 
founds in one biography the adventures of two persons— Milliadfe son of 
Kypseius, the cekist—and Milliards son of Kiradn, the victor of Marathon 
—the uncle and the nephew. 

2 There is nothing that I know to mark the date except that it was 
earlier than the death of Hipparchus in 514 b.c., and also earlier than the 
expedition of Darius against the Scythians, about 516 B.c., in which 
expedition Miltiades was engaged : sec Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenic!, and 
J. M. Schultz, Eeitrag zu genaueren Zeitbestimmungen der Iletlen. 

Geschichten von der 63 3t3B bis zur 7a 31011 Olympiade, p, 165, in the Kieler 
Philologische Studien, 1841, 

2 Herodot. v. C2. The unfortunate struggle at Leipsydrion became after¬ 

wards the theme of a popular song (Alhenteus, xv. p. 695): sec llesyehlus, 
v. and Aristotle, Fragm. 'AOijualain UoKtrela, 37, ed. Neumann. 

If it be true that AlkibiadSs, grandfather of the celebrated AikibiadCs, 

took part with KleisthenSs and the Alkmeeonid exiles in this struggle (see 

IsokxatSs, De Bigis, Or. xvi. p. 351) he must have been a mere youth. 
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an unexpected manoeuvre, which, favoured by circumstances, 
proved his ruin. 

By an accident which had occurred in the year 548 b.c ., 1 the 
Delphian temple was set on fire and burnt. To repair this 
grave loss was an object of solicitude to all Greece; but the 
outlay required was exceedingly heavy, and it appears to have 
been long before the money could be collected, The Amphi- 
ktyons decreed that one-fourth of the cost should be borne by 
the Delphians themselves, who found themselves so heavily 
taxed by such assessment, that they sent envoys throughout all 
Greece to collect subscriptions in aid, and received, among 
other donations, from the Greek settlers in Egypt twenty 
minre, besides a large present of alum from the Egyptian king 
Amasis: their munificent benefactor Croesus fell a victim to 
the Persians in 546 b.c., so that his treasure was no longer 
open to them. The total sum required was three hundred 
talents (equal probably to about ^1x5,000 sterling) 2 —a pro¬ 
digious amount to he collected from the dispersed Grecian 
cities, who acknowledged no common sovereign authority, and 
among whom the proportion reasonable to ask from each was 
difficult to determine with satisfaction to all parlies. At length 
however the money was collected, and the Amphiktyons were 
in a situation to make a contract for the building of the temple. 
The Alktnsednids, who had been in exile ever since the third 
and final acquisition of power by Peisistratus, took the contract. 
In executing it, they not only performed the work in the best 
manner, but even went much beyond the terms stipulated; 
employing Parian marble for the frontage where the material 
prescribed to them was coarse stone. 3 As was before remarked 
in the case of Peisistratus when he was in banishment, wc are 

1 Pausan. x. Si S\ 

9 Herodot. i. 50, ii. 180. I have taken the 300 talents of Herodotus os 
being Alginean talents, which are to Attic talents in the ratio of 5 s 3. The 
Inscriptions prove that the accounts of the temple were kept by the Am¬ 
phiktyons on the Aiginrean scale of money 1 sec Corpus Inscrip. Bocckh, 
No. 1688, and Boeckh, Metrologie, vii, 4, 

8 Herodot. v. 62. The words of the historian would seem to imply that 
they only began to think of this scheme of building the temple after the 
defeat of Leipsydrion, and a year or two before the expulsion of Ilipplas; a 
supposition quite inadmissible, since the temple must have taken some years 
in building. 

The loose and prejudiced statement in Philoehoms, affirming thqt the 
Peisistratids caused, the Delphian temple to be burnt, and also that they 
were at last deposed by the victorious arm of the Alkmtednlds (Philochori 
Fragment. 70, ed. Didot) makes us feel the value of Herodotus and 
Thucydides as authorities. 
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surprised to find exiles (whose property had been confiscated) 
so amply furnished with money, unless we are to suppose that 
Kleisthenes the Alkmoeonid, grandson of the Sikyonian 
Kleisthenes, 1 inherited through his mother wealth independent 
of Attica, and deposited it in the temple of the Samian Herfi. 
But the fact is unquestionable, and they gained signal reputa¬ 
tion throughout the Hellenic world for their liberal perform¬ 
ance of so important an enterprise. That the erection took 
considerable time, we cannot doubt. It seems to have been 
finished, as far as we can conjecture, about a year or two after 
the death of Hipparchus—5x2 n.c.—more than thirty years 
after the conflagration. 

To the Delphians, especially, the rebuilding of their temple 
on so superior a scale was the most essential of all services, 
and their gratitude towards the Alkmrebnids was proportionally 
great. Partly through such a feeling, partly through pecuniary 
presents, Kleisthenes was thus enabled to work the oracle for 
political purposes, and to call forth the powerful arm of Sparta 
against Hippias. Whenever any Spartan presented himself to 
consult the oracle, either on private or public business, the 
answer of the priestess was always in one strain—“Athens 
must be liberated.” The constant repetition of that mandate 
at length extorted from the piety of the Lacedaemonians a 
reluctant compliance. Reverence for the god overcame their 
strong feeling of friendship towards the Peisistratids, and 
Anchimolius son of Aster was despatched by sea to Athens 
at the head of a Spartan force to expel them. On landing at 
Phalerum, however, he found them already forewarned nnd 
prepared, as well as further strengthened by one thousand 
horse specially demanded from their allies in Thessaly. Upon 
the plain of Phalerum this latter force was found peculiarly 
effective, so that the division of Anchimolius were driven back 
to their ships with great loss, and he himself slain. 2 The 
defeated armament had probably been small, and its repulse 
only provoked the Lacedaemonians to send a larger, under the 
command of their king Kleomenfis in person, who on this 
occasion marched into Attica by land. On reaching the 
plain of Athens, he was assailed by the Thessalian horse, but 

I Ilerodot. vi, 128; Cicero, De Legg. ii. 16. The deposit here men¬ 
tioned by Cicero, which may very probably have been recorded in an 
inscription in the temple, must have been made before the time of the 
Tersian conquest of Samos—indeed before the death of Polykratds in 522 
B.C., after which period the island fell at once into a precarious situation, 
and very soon afterwards into the greatest calamities. 

II Herodot. v. 62, 61. 
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repelled them in so gallant a style, that they at once rode off 
and returned to their native country; abandoning their allies 
with a faithlessness not unfrequent in the Thessalian character. 
Kleomenes marched on without further resistance to Athens, 
where he found himself, together with the Alkmtednids and 
the malcontent Athenians generally, in possession of the town. 
At that time there was no fortification except round the 
acropolis, into which Hippias retired, with his mercenaries and 
the citizens most faithful to him; having taken care to pro¬ 
vision it well beforehand, so that it was not less secure against 
famine than against assault. He might have defied the 
besieging force, which was noway prepared for a long blockade. 
Yet, not altogether confiding in his position, he tried to send 
his children by stealth out of the country; in which proceeding 
the children were taken prisoners. To procure their restoration, 
Hippias consented to all that was demanded of him, and 
withdrew from Attica to Sigeium in the Troad within the 
space of five days. 

Thus fell the l’eisistratid dynasty in 510 b.c., fifty years 
after the first usurpation of its founder. 1 It was put down 
through the aid of foreigners, 3 and those foreigners, loo, 
wishing well to it in their hearts, though hostile from a 
mistaken feeling of divine injunction. Yet both the circum¬ 
stances of its fall, and the course of events which followed, 
conspire to show that it possessed few attached friends in the 
country, and that the expulsion of Hippias was welcomed 
unanimously by the vast majority of Athenians. His family 
and chief partisans would accompany him into exile—probably 
as a mailer of course, without requiring any formal sentence 
of condemnation. Ait altar was erected in the acropolis, with 
a column hard by, commemorating both the past iniquity of 
the dethroned dynasty, and the names of all its members.® 

1 Hcrodot. v. 64, 65. fl Thuoyd. vi. 56, 57. 

# Thucjd. vi. 5g, t>s S re 0 aija&i o-tj/hoIwi, sol y tm/Ay irepl rfjs -rwu 
rvp&vvav & Sidas, rj iv Tp ’AOijmtwi' anpoieiAei (rraOtiva, 

Dr. Thirlwall, after mentioning the departure of Hippias, proceeds as 
follows: ” After Ids depot t«ro many severe measures were taken against his 
adherenls, who appear to have been for a long time afterwards a formidable 
party. They were punished or repressed, some by death, others by exile or 
by the loss of their political privileges, The family of the tyrants was con¬ 
demned to perpetual banishment, and appears to have been excepted- from 
the most comprehensive decrees of amnesty passed in later times." (Hist 
ofGr. ch. xi. vol. ii. p. 8x.) 

I cannot but think that Dr, Thirlwall has here been misled by insufficient 
authority. He refers to the oration of Andokidfis de Mysterhs, sect. 106 
and 78 (sect. 106 coincides in part with ch. 18 in the ed, of Dauree). An, 
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attentive reading of it will show that it is utterly unworthy of credit in 
regard to matters anterior to the speaker by one generation or more. The 
orators often permit themselves great licence in speaking of past facts, but 
Andokides in this chapter passes the bounds even of rhetorical licence. 
First, he states something not hearing the least analogy to the nanative of 
Herodotus as to the circumstances preceding the expulsion of the Peisi- 
stratids, and indeed tacitly setting aside that narrative; next lie actually 
jumbles together the two capital and distinct exploits of Athens—the battle 
of Marathon and the repulse of Xerxes ten years after it. I slate this latter 
charge in the words of Sluiler and Valckenaer, before I consider die 
former charge : “Yeiissime adhcec vcvbanotat Vnlckenacrius—Confundere 
videtur Andoeides diversissima; Persica sub Miltiade et Dario et viclorinm 
Marathoniam (v. 14)—qumque evenere sub Themistocle, Xcrxis gesta. 
Hie urbem incendio delcvit, non ille. (v. 20.) Nihil magis manifestum 
est, quam diversa ab oratorc confuudi.” (Sluiter, Lection. Andocidetc, p. 
147 -) 

The criticism of these commentators is perfectly borne out by the words 
of the orator, which are too long to find a place here. But immediately 
prior to those words he expresses himself as follows, and this is the passage 
which serves as Dr. Thiriwall’s authority: 01 ydp raripes of dpirepoi, 
yevopivaiv if tca/tan peyd^oip, Sre of ripuvvoi elxor rfp irdXtP, 4 81 

Sfpos tipvye, vatfaavres pa%ipePOi rois rvpdppoos Jirl naAAijviiji, arparp- 
yaopros Aeuyipov rov irpordirwov tov ipov, Ka 1 Xaplov 08 itteiPos rfv Ovyarip a 
efxev if ijs 4 ppirepos ijo irdmros, itareAOdpres els rfp irarptBa Toils pep 
&ir(icreipap, tup 81 tpuyrjp leareypaaap, roils 81 pipetp ip rf irihei idoavres 
frlpaaav. 

Both Sluiter (Lect. And. p. 8) and Dr. Thivlwall (Ilist. p. 80) refer this 
alleged victory of Leogoras and the Athenian dernus to the action described 
by Herodotus (v. 64) as having been fought by Kleomenfis of Spai ta against 
the Thessalian cavalry. But die two events have not a single circumstance 
in common, except Hint each is a victory over the Fcisistralidm or their 
allies: nor could they well he the same event described in different terms, 
seeing that Kleomenes, marching from Sparta to Athens, could not have 
fought the Thessalians at Pallene, which lay on the road from Marathon to 
Athens. PallSnfe was the place where Peisistvalus, advancing from Mara¬ 
thon to Alliens on occasion of his second restoration, gained his complete 
victory over the opposing party, and marched on afterwards to Athens 
without further resistance (Herodot. i. 63). 

If then we compare the statement given by Andokides of the preceding 
circumstances whereby the dynasty of the Pcisistmlids was put down, with 
that given by Herodotus, we shall sec that the two are radically different; 
we cannot blend them together, but must make our election between them. 
Nat less different are the representations of the two ns to the circumstances 
which immediately ensued on the fail of Hippias: they would scarcely 
appear to relate to the same event. That "the adherents of the Peisi- 
sLratidce -were punished or repressed, some by death, others by exile or by 
the loss of their political privileges," which is the assertion of Andokidfs 
and Dr. Thirlwall, is not only not staled by Herodotus, but is highly im¬ 
probable if we accept the facts which he does state; for he tells us that 
Hippias capitulated and agreed to retire while possessing ample means of 
resistance—simply from regard to the safety of his children. It is not to be 
supposed that lie would leave his intimate partisans exposed to danger; 
such of them as felt themselves obnoxious would naturally retire along with 
him ; and if this be what is meant by " many persons condemned to exile,” 
there is no reason to call it in question. But there is little probability that 
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any one was put to death, and still less probability that any were punished 
by the loss of their political privileges. Within a year afterwards came the 
comprehensive constitution of Kleisthends, to be described in the following 
chapter. Now I consider it eminently unlikely that there were a consider¬ 
able class of residents in Attica left out of this constitution, under the 
category of partisans of Peisistratus; indeed the fact cannot be so, if it be 
true that the very first person banished under the Kleisthenoan ostracism 
was a person named Hipparchus, a kinsman of Peisistratus (Androtion, Fr. 
5, ed. Didot; Harpokialion, v, “imrapxos); and this latter circumstance 
depends upon evidence better than that of Andokides. That there were n 
party in Attica attached to the Peisistrntids I do not doubt. But that they 
were “a powerful party” (as Dr. Thirlwall imagines), I see nothing to 
show; and the extraordinary vigour and unanimity of the Athenian people 
under the Kleisthenoan constitution will go far to prove that such could not 
have been the case. 

I will add another reason to evince how completely Andokidfis miscon¬ 
ceives the history of Athens between 510-480 b.c. He says that when the 
Peisislratids were put down, many of their partisans were banished, many 
others allowed to stay at home with the loss of their political privileges; 
but that afterwards when the overwhelming clangers of the Persian invasion 
supervened, the people passed a vote to restore the exiles and to remove the 
existing disfranchisements at home, lie would thus have us believe that 
the exiled partisans of the Pelsistratids were all restored, and the disfran¬ 
chised partisans of Lhe Pelsistratids all enfranchised, just at the moment of 
the Persian invasion, and with the view 0/ enabling Athens tetter to repel 
that grave danger. This is nothing less than a glaring mistake; for the first 
Persian invasion was undertaken with the express view of restoring Hippias, 
and with the presence of Hippias himself at Marathon; while the second 
Persian invasion was also 1 iroughl on in part by the instigation of his family. 
Persons who had remained in exile or in a state of disfranchisement down 
to that time, in consequence of their attachment to the Peisistratids, could 
not in common prudence be called into action at the moment of peril to 
help in repelling Hippias himself. It is very true that the exiles and the 
dislrnnchised were re-admitted, shortly before the invasion of Xerxfis, and 
under the then pressing calamities of the state. But these persons were not 
philo-Peisistratids; they were a numter gradually accumulated from the 
sentences of exile and (alimy or) disfranchisement every year passed at 
Athens. These were punishments applied by the Athenian law to various 
crimes and public omissions—the persons so sentenced were not politically 
disaffected, and their aid would then be of use in defending the state against 
a foreign enemy. 

In regard to “the exception of the family of Peisistratus from the most 
comprehensive decrees of amnesty passed in later times,” I will also remark, 
that in the decree of amnesty there is no mention of them by dame, nor any 
special exception made against them: among a list of various categories 
excepted, those are named “ who have been condemned to death or exile 
either as murderers or as despots ” (i) aqayevtnv t) <rvnirvots, Andokid. c. 
13). It is by no means certain that the descendants of Peisistratus would he 
comprised in this exception, which mentions only the person himself con¬ 
demned ; but even if this were otherwise, the exception is a mere continu¬ 
ance of similar words of exception in the old Solonian law, anterior to 
Peisistratus; and therefore affords no indication of particular, feeling against 
the Fcisistratids. 

AndokidSs is a useful authority for the politics of Athens in his own rime , 
(between 420-390 b.c.), but in regard 10 the pievious history of Athens 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

GRECIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE EXTULSION OF THE PEISISTRA- 
TIDS—REVOLUTION OF KLEISTHENES AND ESTABLISHMENT 
OF DEMOCRACV AT ATHENS 

With Hippias disappeared the mercenary Thracian garrison, 
upon which he and his father before him had leaned for 
defence as well as for enforcement of authority. Klcomenes 
with his Lacedaemonian forces reLired also, after staying only 
long enough to establish a personal friendship, productive 
subsequently of important consequences, between the Spartan 
king and the Athenian Isagoras. The Athenians were thus 
left to themselves, without any foreign interference to constrain 
them in their political arrangements. 

It has been mentioned in the preceding chapter, that the 
Peisistratids had for the most part respected the forms of the 
Solonian constitution. The nine archons, and the probouleutic 
or preconsidering Senate of Pour Hundred (both annually 
changed), still continued to subsist, together with occasional 
meetings of the people—or rather of such portion of the 
people as was comprised in the gentes, phratries, and four 
Ionic tribes. The timocratic classification of Solon (or quad¬ 
ruple scale of income and admeasurement of political franchises 
according to it) also continued to subsist—but all within the 
tether and subservient to the purposes of the ruling family, 
who always kept one of their number as real master, among 
the chief administrators, and always retained possession of tho 
acropolis as well as of the mercenary force. 

That overawing pressure being now removed by the expulsion 
of Hippias, the enslaved forms became at once endued with 
freedom and reality. There appeared again, what Attica had 

between 510-480 B.c., his assertions are so loose, confused, and unscrupu¬ 
lous, that he is n witness of no value. The mere circumstance noted by 
Valckcnaer, that he has confounded together Marathon and Salamis, would 
he sufficient to show this. But when we add to such genuine ignorance his 
mention of his two great-grandfathers in prominent and victorious leadership, 
which it is hardly credible that they could ever have occupied—when we 
recollect that the facts which he alleges to have preceded and accompanied 
the expulsion of the Peisistratids are not only at variance with those staled 
by Herodotus, hut so contrived as to found a factitious analogy for the cause 
which he is himself pleading—we shall hardly be able to acquit him Qt 
something worse than ignorance in his deposition. * 
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not known for thirty years, declared political parlies, and 
pronounced opposition between two men as leaders—on one 
side, Isagoras son of Tisander, a person of illustrious descent 
—on the other, Kleisthenes the Alkmtcbnid, not less illustrious, 
/ and possessing at this moment a claim on the gratitude of his 
countrymen as the most persevering as well as the most 
effective foe of the dethroned despots. In what manner such 
opposition was carried on we are not told. It would seem to 
have been not altogether pacific; but at any rate, Kleisthenes 
had the worst of it, and in consequence of this defeat (says 
the historian), “ he took into partnership the people, who had 
been before excluded from everything.” 1 His partnership 
with the people gave birth to the Athenian democracy: it was 
a real and important revolution. 

The political franchise, or the character of an Athenian 
citizen, both before and since Solon, had been confined to the 
primitive four Ionic tribes, each of which was an aggregate 
of so many close corporations or quasi-families—the gentes 
and the phralries. None of the residents in Attica, therefore, 
except those included in some gens or phratry, had any part 
in the political franchise. Such non-privileged residents were 
probably at all times numerous, and became more and more 
so by means of fresh settlers. Moreover they tended most to 
multiply in Athens and I’eirteus, where immigrants would 
commonly establish themselves. Kleisthenes, breaking down 
the existing wall of privilege, imparted the political franchise 
to the excluded mass. But this could not be done by enrolling 
them in new gentes or phratries, created in addition to the old. 
For the gentile tie was founded upon old faith and feeling 
which in the existing stale of the Greek mind could not be 
suddenly conjured up as a bond of union for comparative 
strangers. It could only be done by disconnecting the franchise 
altogether from the Ionic tribes as well as from the gentes 
which constituted them, and by redistributing the population 
into new tribes with a character and purpose exclusively 
political. Accordingly KleisthenGs abolished the four Ionic 
tribes, and created in their place ten new tribes founded upon 
a different principle, independent of the gentes and phratries. 
Each of his new tribes comprised a certain number of demes 
or cantons, with the enrolled proprietors and residents in each 
of them. The demes taken altogether included the entire 

1 Horodot. v. G6-69. iatroulitvos i KXenrSeVTjj rbv Sfifioy xportrcuol- 
f«T«i—£is ybp SJ) rby 'ASqvalwy brj/ior, irpirtpoy faeuanivov xivniy, tSt* 
irpbs t)iv iawrou nalpyv TtpoaeBiiKaro, &e. 
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surface of Attica, so that the Klcistheuuan constitution admitted 
to the political franchise all the free native Athenians \ and 
not merely these, but also many metics, and even some of the 
superior order of slaves. 1 Putting out of sight the general 
body of slaves, and regarding only the free inhabitants, it was 
in point of fact a scheme approaching to universal suffrage, 
both political and judicial. 

The slight and cursory manner in which Herodotus announces 
this memorable revolution tends to make us overlook its real 
importance. He dwells chiefly on the alteration in the number 
and names of the tribes: Kleisthencs, he says, despised the 
Ionians so much, that he would not tolerate the continuance 
in Attica of the four tribes which prevailed in the Ionic cities, 2 
deriving their names from the four sons of Ion—just as his 
grandfather the Sikyonian Kleisthencs, hating the Dorians, 
had degraded and nicknamed the three Dorian tribes at 
Sikyon. Such is the representation of Herodotus, who seems 
himself to have entertained some contempt for the Ionians, 3 
and therefore to have suspected a similar feeling where it had 
no real existence. 

But the scope of KleisthenCs was something far more 
extensive. He abolished the four ancient tribes, not because 
they were Ionic, but because they had become incommensurate 
with the existing condition of the Attic people, and because 

1 Aristot. Polit. iii. I, 10; vl, a, II. K\et<r 0 (viis—voWobs itpv\(rev<re 
t-tvovs uni BouAous fitTotKour, 

Several able critics, and Dr. Thirlwall among the number, consider this 

E assagc as affording no sense, and assume some conjectural emendation to 
e indispensable; though there is no particular emendation which suggests 
itself as pre-eminently plausible, under these circumstances, I rather 
prefer to make the best of the words as they stand; which, though unusual, 
seem to me not absolutely inadmissible. The expression i(vos /tiroutos 
(which is a perfectly good one, as we find in Arislopli. Equit 347 —el irov 
buttiSiov eleeas efi tcarit (ivov fierolnov) may he considered as the correlative to 
toi\ovs /xctoIkovs — the last word being construed both with bobAovs and 
with favour. I apprehend that there always must have been in Attica a 
certain number of intelligent slaves living apart from their masters (x®pli 
olmvvres), in a state between slavery and freedom, working partly on con¬ 
dition of a fixed payment to him, partly for themselves, and perhaps 
continuing to pass nominally as slaves after they had bought their liberty 
by instalments. Such men would he SoDAoi ftiroiKoi : indeed there are 
cases in which SoCXoi signifies freedmen (Meier, De Gentililate Atticft, p. 
6): they must have been industrious and pushing men, valuable partisans 
to a political revolution. See K, F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der Griecli, Staats 
Allerlh. ch. in, not. 15. 

8 Herodot. v. 69. KKtutihqs — iirepiSiiv "lavas, Iva pd\ cripim at abral 
Ha ert tpvhal /cal "lain, 

8 Such a disposition seems evident in Herodot. i. 143, 
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such abolition procured both for himself and for his political 
scheme new as well as hearty allies. And, indeed, if we study 
the circumstances of the case, we shall see very obvious reasons 
to suggest the proceeding. For more than thirty years—an 
entire generation—the old constitution had been a mere empty 
formality, working only in subservience to the reigning dynasty, 
and stripped of all real, controlling power. We may be very 
sure, therefore, that both the Senate of Four Hundred and the 
popular assembly, divested of that free speech which imparted 
to them not only all their value but all their charm, had come 
to be of little public estimation, and were probably attended 
only by a few partisans. Under such circumstances, the 
difference between qualified citizens and men not so qualified 
—between members of the four old tribes and men not 
members—became during this period practically effaced. This 
in fact was the only species of good which a Grecian despotism 
ever seems to have done. It confounded the privileged and 
the non-privileged under one coercive authority common to 
both, so that the distinction between the two was not easy to 
revive when the despotism passed away. As soon as Hippias 
was expelled, the senate and the public assembly regained 
their efficiency; but had they been continued on the old 
footing, including none but members of the four tribes, these 
tribes would have been re-invested with a privilege which in 
reality they had so long lost, that its revival would have 
seemed an odious novelty, and the remaining population 
would probably not have submitted to it. If in addition we 
consider the political excitement of the moment—the restora¬ 
tion of one body of men from exile, and the departure of 
another body into exile—the outpouring of long-suppressed 
hatred, partly against these very forms by the corruption of 
which the despot had reigned—we shall see that prudence as 
well as patriotism dictated the adoption of an enlarged scheme 
of government. Kleisthcnes had learnt some wisdom during 
his long exile; and as he probably continued for some time 
after the introduction of his new constitution, to be the chief 
adviser of his countrymen, we may consider their extraordinary 
success as a testimony to his prudence and skill not less than 
to their courage and unanimity. 

Nor does it seem unreasonable to give him credit for a more 
generous forward movement than what is implied in the literal 
account of Herodotus. Instead of being forced against' his 
will to purchase popular support by proposing this new con¬ 
stitution, KleisthenSs may have proposed it before, during the, 
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discussions which immediately followed the retirement of 
Hippias; so that the rejection of it formed the ground of 
quarrel (and no other ground is mentioned) between him and 
Isagoras. The latter doubtless found sufficient support, in the 
existing senate and public assembly, to prevent it from being 
carried without an actual appeal to the people. His opposition 
to it, moreover, is not difficult to understand; for necessary as 
the change had become, it was not the less a shock to ancient 
Attic ideas. It radically altered the very idea of a tribe, which 
now became an aggregation of demes, not of gentes —of fellow- 
demots, not of fellow-gentiles. It thus broke up those associ¬ 
ations, religious, social, and political, between the whole and 
the parts of the okl system, which operated powerfully on the 
mind of every old-fashioned Athenian. The patricians at Rome 
who composed the gentes and curias—and the plebs, who had 
no part in these corporations—formed for a long time two 
separate and opposing factions in the same city, each with its 
own separate organisation. Only by slow degrees did the plebs 
gain ground, while the political value of the patrician gens was 
long maintained alongside of and apart from the plebeian tribe. 
So too, in the Italian and German cities of the middle ages, the 
patrician families refused to part with their own separate political 
identity when the guilds grew up by the side of them; even 
though forced to renounce a portion of their power, they con¬ 
tinued to be a separate fraternity, and would not submit to be 
regimented anew, under an altered category and denomination, 
along with the traders who had grown into wealth and import¬ 
ance. 1 But the reform of Kleistbencs effected this change all 
at once, both as to the name and as to the reality. In some cases, 
indeed, that which had been the name of a gens was retained 
as the name of a deme, but even then the old gentiles were 
ranked indiscriminately among the remaining demots. The 
Athenian people, politically considered, thus became one homo¬ 
geneous whole, distributed for convenience into parts, numerical, 
local, and politically equal. It is however to be remembered, 
that while the four Ionic tribes were abolished, the gentes and 
phralries which composed them were left untouched, continuing 
to subsist as family and religious associations, though carrying 
with them no political privilege. 

The ten newly-created tribes, arranged in an established order 

1 In illustration of what is here stated, see tlic account of the modifications 
of the constitution of Zurich, in BHlntschli, Staats und Rechls Geschichte 
der Stacll Zurich, book iii. ch, 2, p. 32a; also, Koitilm, Entstelnmgs 
Geschichte der Freistfidtischen Bllnde itn Millelalter, ch. *. p. 74-7s. 
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of precedence, were called—Erechthcis, riigdis, Pandionis, 
Leontis, Akamantis, CEneis, KekrSpis, Hippothooutis, jLantis, 
Antiochis ; names borrowed chiefly from the respected heroes 
of Attic legend. This number remained unaltered until the 
year 305 n.c., when it was increased to twelve by the addition 
of two new tribes, Antigonias and Demetrias, afterwards desig¬ 
nated anew by the names of Ptolemais and Attalis: the mere 
names of these last two, borrowed from living kings, and not 
from legendary heroes, betray the change from freedom to sub¬ 
servience at Athens. Each tribe comprised a certain number of 
demes—cantons, parishes, or townships—in Attica. But the 
total number of these denies is not distinctly' ascertained; for 
though we know that in the time of Polemo (the third century 
n.c.) it was one hundred and seventy-four, we cannot be sure 
that it had always remained the same; and several critics 
construe the words of Herodotus to imply that Kleisthen&s at 
first recognised exactly one hundred demes, distributed in equal 
proportion among his ten tribes. 1 Such construction of the 
words however is more than doubtful, while the fact itself is 
improbable; partly because if the change of number had been so 
considerable as the difference between one hundred and one 
hundred and seventy-four, some positive evidence of it would 
probably be found—partly because Kleisthcndswouldindeed have 
a motive to render the amount of citizen population nearly equal, 
but no motive to render the number of demes equal, in each of 
the ten tribes. It is well known how great is the force of local 
habits, and how unalterable are parochial or cantonal boundaries. 
In the absence of proof to the contrary, therefore, we may reason¬ 
ably suppose the number and circumscription of the demes, as 
found or modified by Kleisthcnes, to have subsisted afterwards 

1 Herodot. v. 69. Siica Si «al robs Sfifiovs kw rivs/ss is rtks tpvkds. 

Schomann contends that Kleisthen&s established exactly one hundred 
demes to the ten tribes (lie Comiliis Alheniensium, Prmf, p. xv. and p. 
363, and Anliquitat. Jur. Pub, Grxc, cb. xxii. p. 360), and K, F. Hermann 
(Ixlirbuch der Ciriecb. Stoats Alt. ch. in) thinks that this is what Herodo¬ 
tus meant to affirm, though he does not believe the fact to have really 
stood so. 

There is a difficulty in the construction of these words —Sim S'e ml robs 
Hlfiovs learivepe is ris <pu\ds. In my former edition, I followed many 
commentators, in joining Sf«« with <pv\ds; which, though it brings out the 
sense required, is embarrassing from the position of the words. Mr. Scott 
(of Trinity College, Cambridge) has pointed out what seems a better con¬ 
struction, bringing out the same sense. He joins Sim, not with <t>v\As, hut 
with Karivefis, upon the analogy of various passages—Xenophon. Cyropsed. 
vit 5, 13. rb crrpdTtvfia mrmt/ie SiiSejta iiipn— Plato, Politiousp. 283 D. 

raivvv abri)v Svo p.ipt) —Herodotus, vii. Tar. rpeJs fiolpas & Hipfas 
Sairdpsyos vdvra, rby affor a'rparbv —and vnrious other passages. 
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with little alteration, at least until the increase in the number 
of the tribes. 

There is another point, however, which is at once more certain, 
and more important to notice. The demes which Kleislhenfis 
assigned to each tribe were in no case all adjacent to each 
other: and therefore the tribe, as a whole, did not correspond 
with any continuous portion of the territory, nor could it have 
any peculiar local interest, separate from the entire community. 
Such systematic avoidance of the factions arising out of 
neighbourhood will appear to have been more especially 
necessary, when we recollect that the quarrels of the Parali, 
the Diakrii, the Pediaki, during the preceding century, had all 
been generated from local i'eud, though doubtless artfully 
fomented by individual ambition. Moreover it was only by 
this same precaution that the local predominance of the city, 
and the formation of a city-interest distinct from that of the 
country, was obviated ; which could hardly have failed to arise 
had the city by itself constituted either one deme or one tribe. 
Kleisthenfis distributed the city (or found it already distributed) 
into several demes, and those demes among several tribes ; while 
Pemeus and Phalfirum, each constituting a separate deme, were 
also assigned lo different tribes; so that there were no local 
advantages either to bestow predominance, or to create a struggle 
for predominance, of one tribe over the rest. 1 Each dome had 
its own local interests to watch over; but the tribe was a mere 

1 The deme Jlfeii/i belonged to the tribe Kekropis; Kollytus, to the tribe 
Algeis j Kydallienaon, to the tvibe Pandionis ; Aim mis, or Kerameikus, 
to the Akamantis j SkamUnida, to the Leontis. 

All these five were denies within the city of Athens, and all belonged to 
different tribes. 

Peirmis belonged to the Hippothocintis; PhdUrum , to the Aiantis; 
XypstS, to the Kekropis; Thymcciadcs, to the Hippo Ihoontis. These four 
demes, adjoining to each other, formed a sort of quadruple local union, for 
festivals and other purposes, among themselves; though three of them 
belonged to different tribes. 

See the list of the Attic demes, with a careful statement of their localities 
in so far as ascertained, in Professor Ross, Die Demen von Attika, Halle 
1846. The distribution of the city-demes, and of Peiiams and FbalOrum, 
among different tribes, appears to me a clear proof of the intention of the 
original distributors. It shows that they wished from the beginning to 
make the demes constituting each tribe discontinuous, and that they desired 
to prevent both the growth of separate tribe-interests and ascendency of one 
tribe over the rest; it contradicts the belief of those who suppose that the 
tribe was at first composed of continuous demes, and that the breach, of 
continuity arose from subsequent changes. 

Of course there were many cases in which adjoining demes belonged to 
the same tribe 5 but not one of the ten tribes was made up altogether of 
adjoining demes. 
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aggregate of demos for political, military, and religious purposes, 
with no separate hopes or fears apart from the whole state. 
Each tribe had a chapel, sacred rites and festivals, and a 
common fund for such meetings, in honour of its eponymous 
hero, administered by members of its own choice: 1 * * and the 
statues of all the ten eponymous heroes, fraternal patrons of the 
democracy, were planted in the most conspicuous part of the 
agora of Athens. In the future working of the Athenian govern¬ 
ment, we shall trace no symptom of disquieting local factions— 
a capital amendment, compared with the disputes of the pre¬ 
ceding century, and traceable in part to the absence of border- 
relations between denies of the same tribe. 

The deme now became the primitive constituent element of 
the commonwealth, both as to persons and as to property. It 
had its own demarch, its register of enrolled citizens, its col¬ 
lective property', its public meetings and religious ceremonies, its 
taxes levied and administered by itself. The register of qualified 
citizens a was kept by the demarch, and the inscription of new 
citizens took place at the assembly of the demots, whose legiti¬ 
mate sons were enrolled on attaining the age of eighteen, and 
their adopted sons at any lime when presented and sworn to by 
the adopting citizen. The citizenship could only be granted 
by a public vote of the people, but wealthy non-freemen were 
enabled sometimes to evade this law and purchase admission 
upon the register of some poor deme, probably by means of a 
fictitious adoption. At the meetings of the demots, the register 
was called over, and it sometimes happened that some names 
were expunged, in which case the party thus disfranchised had 
an appeal to the popular judicature. 8 So great was the local 
administrative power, however, of these demes, that they are 
described as the substitute, 4 * * under the Kleisthenean system, for 
the Naukraries under the Solonian and ante-SoIonian. The 
Trittyes and Naukraries, though nominally preserved, and the 

1 See Boeckh, Corp, Inscriptt. No. 85, 128, 213, &c. 

a We may remark llmt this register was called by a special name, ihe 
Lexiarcliic register; while the primitive register of phrators anil gentiles 
always retained, even in the time of the orators, its original name of the 
common register. —Harpokration, v. Kaivby ypaniiwreiav ««1 

8 See Schumann, Antiq. Jur. P. Grmo. oh, xxiv. The oration of Demo¬ 
sthenes against EabulidOs is instructive about these proceedings of the 
assembled demots: compare Harpokration, v. Aiatfdtynns, and Meier, De 
Bonis Damnalorum, ch. xii. p. 78, &c. 

4 Aristot, Fragment, de Repub!., cd. Neumann— ’Mnr. m\ir. Fr. 40, 

p. 88 j Schol. ad Arislophan. Ran. 37 j Harpokmliqn, v, M/uapxos— 

Nauicpapt/ed i Photius, v. Havfpapta. 
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latter augmented in number from forty-eight to fifty, appear 
henceforward as of little public importance. 

Kleisthenes preserved, but at the same time modified and 
expanded, all the main features of Solon’s political constitution ; 
the public assembly or Ekklcsia—the prc-considering senate 
composed of members from all the tribes—and the habit of 
annual election, as well as annual responsibility of magistrates, 
by and to the Ekklesia. The full value must now have been 
felt of possessing such pre-existing institutions to build upon, 
at a moment of perplexity and dissension. But the Kleisthe- 
nea n Ekklesia acquired new strength, and almost a new character, 
from the great increase of the number of citizens qualified to 
attend it ; while the annually-changed senate, instead of being 
composed of four hundred members taken in equal proportion 
from each of the old four tribes, was enlarged to five hundred, 
taken equally from each of the new ten tribes. It now comes 
before us, under the name of Senate of Five Hundred, as an 
active and indispensable body throughout the whole Athenian 
democracy: moreover the practice now seems to have begun 
(though the period of commencement cannot be decisively 
proved) of determining the names of the senators by lot. Both 
the senate thus constituted, and the public assembly, were far 
more popular and vigorous than they had been under the 
original arrangement of Solon. 

The new constitution of the tribes, as it led to a change in 
the annual senate, so it transformed no less directly the military 
arrangements of the state, both as to soldiers and as to officers. 
The citizens called upon to serve in arms were now marshalled 
according to tribes—each tribe having its own taxiarchs as 
officers for the hoplites, and its own phylarch at the head of 
the horsemen. Moreover there were now created, for the first 
time, ten strategi or generals, one from each tribe; and two 
hipparchs, for the supreme command of the horsemen. Under 
the prior Athenian constitution it appears that the command of 
the military force had been vested in the third archon or polem- 
arch, no stratfigi then existing. Even after the strategi had 
been created, under the Kleistnenean constitution, the polcm- 
arch still retained a joint right of command along with them 
•—as we are told at the battle of Marathon, where Kallimaclius 
the polemarch not only enjoyed an equal vote in the council of 
war along with the ten stratfigi, but even occupied the post of 
honour on the right wing. 1 The ten generals, annually changed, 
are thus (like the ten tribes) a fruit of the Kleisthenean con* 
1 Ilerodot. vi. lop-nl. 
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stitution, which was at the same time powerfully strengthened 
and protected by this remodelling of the military force. The 
functions of the generals became more extensive as the 
democracy advanced, so that they seem to have acquired gradu¬ 
ally not merely the direction of military and naval affairs, but 
also that of the foreign relations of the city generally—while the 
nine archons, including the polemarch, were by degrees lowered 
down from that full executive and judicial competence which 
they had once enjoyed, to the simple ministry of police and 
preparatory justice. Encroached upon by the slrategi on one 
side, they were also restricted in efficiency, on the other side, by 
the rise of the popular dikasteries or numerous jury-courts. We 
may be sure that these popular dikasteries had not been per¬ 
mitted to meet or to act under the despotism of the Peisistratids, 
and that the judicial business of the city must then have been 
conducted partly by the senate of Areopagus, partly by the 
archons j perhaps with a nominal responsibility of the latter, at 
the end of their year of office, to an acquiescent Elcklesia. And 
if we even assume it to be true, as some writers contend, that 
the habit of direct popular judicature (over and above this 
annual trial of responsibility) had been partially introduced by 
Solon, it must have been discontinued during the long coercion 
exercised by the supervening dynasty. But the outburst of 
popular spirit, which lent force to Kleisthenfis, doubtless carried 
the people into direct action as jurors in the aggregate Heliosa, 
not less than as voters in the Ekklesia—and the change was 
thus begun which contributed to degrade the archons from their 
primitive character as judges, into the lower function of pre¬ 
liminary examiners and presidents of a jury. Such convocation 
of numerous juries, beginning first with the aggregate body of 
sworn citizens above thirty years of age, and subsequently 
dividing them into separate bodies or pannels for trying 
particular causes, became gradually more frequent and more 
systematised j until at length, in the time of Perikl£s, it was 
made to carry a small pay, and stood out as one of the most 
prominent features of Athenian life. We cannot particularise 
the different steps whereby such final development was attained, 
and whereby the judicial competence of the archon was cut 
down to the mere power of inflicting a small fine., But the 
first steps of it are found in the revolution of Kleisthenfis, and 
it seems to have been consummated after the battle of Plataea. 
Of the function exercised by the nine archons, as well as by 
many other magistrates and official persons at Athens, in con-, 
yoking a dikastery or jury-court, bringing on causes for trial, and 
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presiding over the trial—a function constituting one of the 
marks of superior magistracy, and called the Hegemony or 
presidency of a dikastery—I shall spealc more at length here¬ 
after. At present I wish merely to bring to view the increased 
and increasing sphere of action on which the people entered at 
the memorable turn of affairs now before us. 

The financial affairs of the city underwent at this epoch as 
complete a change as the military. The appointment of 
magistrates and officers by tens, one from each tribe, seems to 
have become the ordinary practice. A board of ten, called 
Apodektm, were invested with the supreme management of 
the exchequer, dealing with the contractors as to those portions 
of the revenue which were farmed, receiving all the taxes from 
the collectors, and disbursing them under competent authority. 
Of this board the first nomination is expressly ascribed to 
Kleisthenes, 1 as a substitute for certain persons called K6la- 
kretse, who had performed the same function before and who 
were now retained only for subordinate services. The duties 
of the Apodektm were afterwards limited to receiving the public 
income, and paying it over to the ten treasurers of the goddess 
Athfine, by whom it was kept in the inner chamber of the Par¬ 
thenon, and disbursed as needed; but this more complicated 
arrangement cannot be referred to Kleisthenfis. From his 
time forward too, the Senate of Five Hundred steps far be¬ 
yond its original duty of preparing matters for the discussion 
of the Ekklesia. It embraces, besides, a large circle of admin¬ 
istrative and general superintendence, which hardly admits of 
any definition. Its sittings become constant, with the excep¬ 
tion of special holidays. The year is distributed into ten 
portions called Prytanies—the fifty senators of each tribe 
taking by turns the duty of constant attendance during one 
prytany, and receiving during that time the title of The Pry- 
tanes: the order of precedence among the tribes in these 
duties was annually determined by lot. In the ordinary Attic 
year of twelve lunar months, or 354 days, six of the prytanes 
contained thirty-five days, four of them contained thirty-six: 
in the intercalated years of thirteen months, the number of 
days was thirty-eight and thirty-nine respectively. Moreover a 
further subdivision of the prytany into five periods of seven 
days each, and of the fifty tribe-senators into five bodies of ten 
each, was recognised. Each body of ten presided in the sen¬ 
ate for one period of seven days, drawing lots every day among 
their number for a new chairman called Epistat&s, to whpip, 
1 Ilarpokration, v. ‘AiroJ&rai, 
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during his day of office were confided the keys of the acropolis 
and the treasury, together with the city seal. The remaining 
senators, not belonging to the prytanising tribe, might of course 
attend if they chose. But the attendance of nine among them, 
one from each of the remaining nine tribes, was imperatively 
necessary to constitute a valid meeting, and to ensure a con¬ 
stant representation of the collective people. 

During those later times known to us through the great orators, 
the Ekklesia, or formal assembly of the citizens, was convoked 
four times regularly during each prytany, or oftener if necessity 
required—usually by the senate, though the stratfigi had also 
the power of convoking it by their own authority. It was pre¬ 
sided over by the prytancs, and questions were put to the vote 
by their Epislates or chairman. But the nine representatives 
of the non-prylanising tribes were always present as a matter 
of course, and seem indeed in the days of the orators to have 
acquired to themselves tire direction of it, together with the 
right of putting questions for the vote 1 —setting aside wholly 
or partially the fifty prytancs. When we carry our attention 
back, however, to the state of the Ekklesia, as first organised 
by ICleisthenfis (I have alrcudy remarked that expositors of the 
Athenian constitution are too apt to neglect the distinction of 
times, and to suppose that what was the practice between 400- 
330 n.c. had been always the practice), it will appear probable 
that he provided one regular meeting in each prytany, and no 
more; giving to the senate and the slratGgi power of convening 
special meetings if needful, hut establishing one Ekklesia dur¬ 
ing each prytany, or ten in the year, as a regular necessity of 
state. How often the ancient Ekklesia had been convoked 
during the interval between Solon and Peisistratus, we cannot 
exactly say—probably but seldom during the year. Under the 
Peisistratids, its convocation had dwindled down into an in¬ 
operative formality. Hence the re-establishment of it by 
KlcisthenGs, not merely with plenary determining powers, but 
also under full notice and preparation of matters beforehand, 
together with the best securities for orderly procedure, was in 
itself a revolution impressive to the mind of every Athenian 
citizen. To render the Ekklesia efficient, it was indispensable 
that its meetings should be both frequent and free. Men were 
thus trained to the duty both of speakers and hearers, and each 
man, while he felt that he exercised his share of influence on 

1 See the valuable treatise of Schdmann, De Coiuitiis , passim; also his 
Antiq, Jur. Publ. Gr. ch. xxxi.; Harpokration, v. K.vpla'Eiac\ii<rtoi Pollux, 
viii. 9s. 
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the decision, identified his own safety and happiness with the 
vote of the majority, and became familiarised with the notion 
of a sovereign authority which he neither could nor ought to 
resist. This was an idea new to the Athenian bosom. With 
it came the feelings sanctifying free speech and equal law— 
words which no Athenian citizen ever afterwards heard un¬ 
moved : together with that sentiment of the entire common¬ 
wealth as one and indivisible, which always overruled, though 
it did not supplant, the local and cantonal specialties. It is 
not too much to say that these patriotic and ennobling im¬ 
pulses were a new product in the Athenian mind, to which 
nothing analogous occurs even in the time of Solon. They 
were kindled in part doubtless by the strong reaction against 
the Peisistratids, but still more by the fact that the opposing 
leader, Kleislhcnes, turned that transitory feeling to the best 
possible account, and gave to it a vigorous perpetuity, as well 
as a well-defined positive object, by the popular elements con¬ 
spicuous in his constitution. His name makes less figure in 
history than we should expect, because he passed for the mere 
renovator of Solon’s scheme of government after it lmd been 
overthrown by Peisistratus. X J robably he himself professed 
this object, since it would facilitate the success of his pro¬ 
positions : and if we confine ourselves to the letter of the case, 
the fact is in a great measure true, since the annual senate and 
the Ekklesia are both Solonian—but both of them under his 
reform were clothed in totally new circumstances, and swelled 
into gigantic proportions. How vigorous was the burst of 
Athenian enthusiasm, altering instantaneously the position of 
Athens among the powers of Greece, we shall hear presently 
from the lips of Herodotus, and shall find still more 
unequivocally marked in the facts of his history. 

But it was not only the people formally installed in their 
Ekklesia, who received from Klcisthenes the real attributes of 
sovereignty—it was by him also that the people were first 
called into direct action as dikasts or jurors. I have already 
remarked that this custom may be said, in a certain limited 
sense, to have begun in the time of Solon, since that lawgiver 
invested the popular assembly with the power of pronouncing 
the judgement of accountability upon the archons after their 
year of office, Here again the building, afterwards so spacious 
and stately, was erected on a Solonian foundation, though it 
was not itself Solonian. That the popular dikasteries, in the 
elaborate form in which they existed from Perikles downward, 
were introduced all at once by ICIcisthenfis, it is impossible to 
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believe. Yet the steps by which they were gradually wrought 
out arc not distinctly discoverable. It would rather seem, that 
at first only the aggregate body of citizens above thirty years of 
age exercised judicial functions, being specially convoked and 
sworn to try persons accused of public crimes, and when so 
employed bearing the name of the Helirea, or Heliasts ; private 
offences and disputes between man and man being still deter¬ 
mined by individual magistrates in the city, and a considerable 
judicial power still residing in the Senate of Areopagus. There 
is reason to believe that this was the state of things established 
by Klcisthenes, which aflerwards came to be altered by the 
greater extent of judicial duty gradually accruing to the Heliasts, 
so that it was necessary to subdivide the collective Helirea. 

According to the subdivision, as practised in the times best 
known, Cooo citizens above thirty years of age were annually 
selected by lot out of the whole number, 600 from each of the 
ten tribes: 5000 of these citizens were arranged in ten pannels 
or decuries of 500 each, the remaining 1000 being reserved to 
fill up vacancies in case of death or absence among the former. 
The whole 6000 took a prescribed oath, couched in very strik¬ 
ing words; after which every man received a ticket inscribed 
with his own name as well as with a letter designating his 
decury. When there were causes or crimes ripe for trial, the 
Thesmothets or six inferior archons determined by lot, first, 
which decuries should sit, according to the number wanted— 
next, in which court, or under the presidency of what magis¬ 
trate, the decury B or E should sit, so that it could not be 
known beforehand in what cause each would be judge. In 
the number of persons who actually attended and sat, how¬ 
ever, there seems to have been much variety, and sometimes 
two decuries sat together, 1 The arrangement here described, 

1 See in particular on this subject the treatise of Sehomann, De Sortitlone 
Judicum (Gripswald, 1820), and the work of the same author, Antiq. Jnr. 
I’uhl. Grace, eh. 49—55, p. 264 saqq. ; also Heftier, Die Alheniiische 
Gerichtsverfassung, part ii. ch, 2, p. 51 sei/q.; Meier und Sehomann, Der 
Altisclie Prozess, p. 127-135. 

The views of Sehomann respecting the sortition of the Athenian jurors 
have been bitterly attacked, but in noway refuted, by F. V. Fritzsche (De 
Sorlitione Judicum apud Athenienses Coimnentatio, Leipsic, 1835). 

Two or three of these dikastic tickets, marking the name and the deme 
of the citizen, and the letter of the decury to which during that particular 
year he belonged, have been recently dug up nenr Athens— 

U. Atttfiwpo? E. Aen>wts 

Qiuifip lor. 'AXaieifs. 

(Boockii, Corp. Inscrip. No. so?, aoS.) 

Fritzsche (p. 73) considers these to be tickets of senators, not of dikasts; 
contrary to all probability. 
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we must recollect, is given to us as belonging to those times 
when the dikasts received a regular pay, after every day’s 
sitting; and it can hardly have long continued without that 
condition, which was not realised before the time of Perikles. 
Each of these decuries sitting in judicature was called the 
Heliiva —a name which belongs properly to the collective 
assembly of the people; this collective assembly having been 
itself the original judicature. I conceive that the practice of 
distributing this collective assembly or Helioca into sections of 
jurors for judicial duty, may have begun under one form or 
another soon after the reform of KleisthenSs, since the direct 
interference of the people in public affairs tended more and 
more to increase. But it could only have been matured by 
degrees into that constant and systematic service which the 
pay of Perikles called forth at last in completeness. Under 
the last-mentioned system the judicial competence of the 
archons was annulled, and the third archon or polemarch 
withdrawn from all military functions. But this had not been 
yet done at the time of the battle of Marathon, where Kalli- 
marhus the polemarch not only commanded along with the 
strategi, but enjoyed a sort of pre-eminence over them: nor 
had it been done during the year after the battle of Marathon, 
in which Aristeides was archon—for the magisterial decisions 
of Aristeides formed one of the principal foundations of his 
honourable surname, the Just. 1 

With this question as to the comparative extent of judicial 
power vested by KleisthenSs in the popular dikastery and the 
archons, are in reality connected two others in Athenian con¬ 
stitutional law; relating, first, to the admissibility of all citizens 
for the post of archon—-next, to the choosing of archons by lot. 
It is well known that in the time of PeriklSs, the archons, and 
various other individual functionaries, had come to be chosen 
bjr lot—moreover all citizens were legally admissible, and 
might give in their names to be drawn for by lot, subject to 
what was called the Dokimasy, or legal examination into their 
status of citizen and into various moral and religious quali¬ 
fications, before they took office; while at the same time the 
function of the archon had become nothing higher than pre¬ 
liminary examination of parties and witnesses for the dikastery, 

For the Heliastlc oath, and its remarkable particulars, see Femes then, 
cont. Timokrat. p. 746. See also Aristophanes, Plulus, 277 (with the 
valuable Scholia, though from different hands and not all of equal correct¬ 
ness) and 972 ; Ekklesiazuste, 678 seg. 

1 Plutarch, Arist. 7; Ilerodol. vi. 109-UI. 
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and presidence over it when afterwards assembled, together 
with the power of imposing by authority a fine of small amount 
upon inferior offenders. Now all these three political arrange¬ 
ments hang essentially together. The great value of the lot, 
according to Grecian democratical ideas, was that it equalised 
the chance of office between rich and poor: but so long as 
the poor citizens were legally inadmissible, choice by lot could 
have no recommendation either to the rich or to the poor. In 
fact, it would be less democratical than election by the general 
mass of citizens, because the poor citizen would under the 
latter system enjoy an important right of interference by means 
of his suffrage, though he could not be elected himself. 1 Again, 
choice by lot could never under any circumstances be applied 
to those posts where special competence, and a certain measure 
of attributes possessed only by a few, were indispensable—nor 

1 Aristotle puts these two together ; election of magistrates by the mass 
of the citizens, but only out of persons possessing a high pecuniary qualifica¬ 
tion : this he ranks as the least democratical democracy, if one may use 
the phrase (Politic, iii. 6—11), or a mean between democracy and oligarchy 
—an hpnrroKparla or iroAirrin in Ilia sense of the word (iv. 7, 3). He puts 
the employment of the lot as a symptom of decisive and extreme democracy, 
such as would never tolerate a pecuniary qualification of eligibility. 

So again l’lato (Legg. iii. p. 692), after remarking that the legislator of 
Sparta first provided the senate, next the ephors, ns a bridle upon the 
kings, says of the ephors that they were “something nearly approaching 
to an authority emanating from the lot ” —oT oy i^Aiov Mfia\ev airy rV 
ray itpipuv Sbyapiy, iyybs rrjs KAijpoirfli hyay&y Svydpeas. 

Upon which passage there are some good remarks in Schomnnn's edition 
of Plutarch’s Lives of Agis and ICleomenfls (Comment, ad Ag. c. S, p. 119). 
It is to be recollected that the actual mode in which the Spartan ephors 
were chosen, ns I have already stated in my first volume, cannot be clearly 
made nut, and has been much debated by critics— 

“ Mibi lisec verba, quum illud quidem manifeslum fadant, quod etiam 
aliunde constat, sorte captos ephoros non esse, turn hoe alteram, quod 
Hermannus statuit, creationem sortition! non absimilem fuisse, nequaquam 
demonslrare videntur. Nimirum nihil aliud nisiprope accedere ephororum 
magistrates ad eos dicilur, qui sorlilo enpiantur. Sorlitis autern magistraii- 
ius hoe maxims proprium sst, utpromiscue—non ix gensre, cenm, dignitate 
—a quolibet cam possint: quamobrem quum ephon quoque fere promiscue 
ficrcnt ex omnl multitndine civium, polerat baud duble magistrates eoram 
iyybs rfir KAi;pwr 5 )j Suyipeas esse dipt, etiamsi aiptrol essent—h. e. suflragiis 
prenti. Et video Lnehmanuum quoque p, 165, not. 1. do Platonis loco 
similiter judicare." 

The employment of the lot, as Schomann remarks, implies universal 
admissibility of all citizens to office: though the converse does not hold 
good—the latter does not of necessity imply the former. Now as we know 
that universal admissibility did not become the law of Athens until after 
the battle of Platasa, so we may conclude that the employment of the lot 
had no place before that epoch—A e. had no place under the constitution of 
v li»islhena<' 
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was it ever applied throughout the whole history of democratical 
Athens, to the stratfigi or generals, who were always elected by 
show of hands of the assembled citizens. Accordingly, we 
may regard it as certain, that at the time when the archons 
first came to be chosen by lot, the superior and responsible 
duties once attached to that office had been, or were in course 
of being, detached from it, and transferred either to the popular 
dikasts or to the ten elected strategi: so that there remained 
to these archons only a routine of police and administration, 
important indeed to the state, yet such as could be executed 
by any citizen of average probity, diligence, and capacity—at 
least there was no obvious absurdity in thinking so; while the 
Dokimasy excluded from the office men of notoriously dis¬ 
creditable life, even after they might have drawn the successful 
lot. Perikles, 1 though chosen strategus year after year suc¬ 
cessively, was never archon; and it may be doubted whether 
men of first-rate talents and ambition often gave in their names 
for the office. To those of smaller aspirations 2 it was doubt¬ 
less a source of importance, but it imposed troublesome labour, 
gave no pay, and entailed a certain degree of peril upon any 
archon who might have given offence to powerful men, when 
he came to pass through the trial of accountability which 
followed immediately upon his year of office. There was little 
to make the office acceptable, either to very poor men, or to 
very rich and ambitious men; and between the middling per¬ 
sons who gave in their names, any one might be taken without 
great practical mischief, always assuming the two guarantees of 
fire Dokimasy before, and accountability after office. This was 
the conclusion—in my opinion a mistaken conclusion, and 
such as would find no favour at present—to which the demo¬ 
crats of Athens were conducted by their strenuous desire to 
equalise the chances of office for rich and poor. But their 
sentiment seems to have been satisfied by a partial enforce¬ 
ment of the lot to the choice of some offices—especially the 
archons, as the primitive chief magistrates of the state—without 
applying it to all or to the most responsible and difficult. 
Hardly would they have applied it to the archons, if it had 
been indispensably necessary that these magistrates should 
retain their, original very serious duty of judging disputes and 
condemning offenders. 

I think therefore that these three points—x. The opening of 
the post of archon to all citizens indiscriminately; 2. The 

1 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 9-16. 

8 See a passage about such characters in Halo, Republic, v, p. 471; B. 
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choice of archons by lot; 3. The diminished range of the 
archon’s duties and responsibilities, through the extension of 
those belonging to the popular courts of justice on the one 
hand and to the stratfegi on the other—are all connected 
together, and must have been simultaneous, or nearly simul¬ 
taneous, in the time of introduction: the enactment of universal 
admissibility to office certainly not coming after the other two, 
and probably coming a little before them. 

Now in regard to the eligibility of all Athenians indiscrimi¬ 
nately to the office of archon, we find a clear and positive 
testimony as to the time when it was first introduced. 
I’lutarch tells us 1 that the oligarchical, 2 3 * but high-principled, 
Aristeidfis was himself the proposer of this constitutional 
change, shortly after the bottle of Plattea, with the consequent 
expulsion of the Persians- from Greece, and the return of the 
refugee Athenians to their ruined city. Seldom has it hap¬ 
pened in the history of mankind that rich and poor have been 
so completely equalised as among the population of Athens in 
that memorable expatriation and heroic struggle; nor are we at 
all surprised to hear that the mass of the citizens, coming back 
with freshly-kindled patriotism as well as with the conscious¬ 
ness that their country had only been recovered by the equal 
efforts of all, would no longer submit to be legally disqualified 
from any office of state. It was on this occasion that the con¬ 
stitution was first made really “ common" to all, and that the 
archons, strategi, and all functionaries, first began to be chosen 
from all Athenians without any difference of legal eligibility. 8 
No mention is made of the lot, in this important statement of 
Plutarch, which appears to me every way worthy of credit, and 
which teaches us, that down to the invasion of Xerx£s, not only 
had the exclusive principle of the Solonian law of qualification 
continued in force (whereby the first three classes on the census 
were alone admitted to all individual offices, and the fourth or 
Thfitic class excluded), hut also the archons had hitherto been 
elected by the citizens—not taken by lot. Now for financial 
purposes, the quadruple census of Solon was retained long 
after this period, even beyond the Peloponnesian war and the 
oligarchy of Thirty; but we thus learn that KJeisthenSs in his 
constitution retained it for political purposes also, in part at 

1 Plutarch, Arist. 22. 

a So at least the supporters of the constitution of ICleisthenes were called 
by the contemporaries of Periklfis, 

3 Plutarch, Arist. ut suf. ypdtpti ^tpitrpa, ttaiy^v that rty ■tm\irtlay i 

ita\ t air Apxoyras if ’Attop'afwJ' vivruy alptitrOat. 1 
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least. He recognised the exclusion of the great mass of the 
citizens from all individual offices—such as the archon, the 
strategus, &c. In his time, probably, no complaints were 
raised on the subject. For his constitution gave to the 
collective bodies—senate, ekklesia, and helicea or dikastery—a 
degree of power and importance such as they had never before 
known or imagined. And we may well suppose that the 
Athenian people of that day had no objection even to the pro¬ 
claimed system and theory of being exclusively governed by 
men of wealth and station as individual magistrates—especially 
since many of the newly-enfranchised citizens had been before 
metics and slaves. Indeed it is to be added, that even under 
the full democracy of later Athens, though the people had then 
become passionately attached to the theory of equal admis¬ 
sibility of all citizens to office, yet in practice, poor men seldom 
obtained offices which were elected by the general vote, as 
will appear more fully in the course of this history. 1 

The choice of the strategi remained ever afterwards upon the 
footing on which Aristeidfis thus placed it; but the lot for the 
choice of archon must have been introduced shortly after his 
proposition of universal eligibility, and in consequence too of 
the same tide of democratical feeling—introduced as a further 
corrective, because the poor citizen, though he had become 
eligible, was nevertheless not elected. And at the same time, I 
imagine, that elaborate distribution of the Helima, or aggregate 
body of dikasts or jurors, into separate pannels or dikasteries 
for the decision of judicial matters, was first regularised. It 
was this change that stole away from the archons so important 
a part of their previous jurisdiction : it was this change that 
Perikles more fully consummatedby ensuring pay to the dikasts. 

1 So in the Italinn republics of the twelfth and thirteenth century, the 
nobles long continued to possess tbe exclusive right of being elected to Ihe 
consulate and the great offices of state, even after those offices had come to 
be elected by the people. The habitual misrule and oppression of the 
nobles gradually put an end to this right, and even created in many towns 
a resolution positively to exclude them. At Milan, towards the end of 
the twelfth century, the twelve consuls with the Podestat possessed all the 
powers of government; these consuls were nominated by one hundred 
electors chosen by and among the people. Sismondi observes—‘ ‘ Cependant 
le peupie imposa lui-mfime a ces electeurs, la rfcgle fondamentale de choisir 
tons les magistrats dans le corps de la noblesse. Ce n'dtoit point encore 
la possession des magistraturcs quo 1’on contestoit aux gentilshommes : on 
demandoit seulement qu'ils fussent les mandataires immediats de la nation. 
Mais plus d’une fois, en ddpit du droit incontestable des citoyens, les 
consuls regnant s'altribu&rent r&ecticm de leurs successeurs.” (Sismondi, 
Histoire des Rdpubliques Italiennes, chap. xii. vol, ii. p. 24Q.) 
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Bui the present is not the time to enter into the modifica¬ 
tions which Athens underwent duiing the generation after the 
battle of Platsea. They have been here briefly noticed for the 
purpose of reasoning bade, in the absence of direct evidence, to 
Athens as it stood in the generation before that memorable 
battle, after the reform of Kleisthenes. His reform, though 
highly democratical, stopped short of the mature democracy 
which prevailed from Perikles to Demosthenes, in three ways 
especially, among various others; and it is therefore sometimes 
considered by the later writers as an aristocratical constitu¬ 
tion : 1 —r. It still recognised the archons as judges to a con¬ 
siderable extent, and the third archon or polemarch as joint 
military commander along with the stratfigi. 2. It retained 
them as elected annually by the body of citizens, not as chosen 
by lot. 2 3. It still excluded the fourth class of the Solonian 

1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 15. K\eitr8ivovs iyelptiv ipurTonpariav 

Trtipwp.ivov: compare, Plutarch, Arislciilfia, c, 2, and Isokratfis, Areopagi- 
ticus, Or. vii. p. 143, p. 192 ed. Bek. 

a t Icrodoius speaks of Kallimachus the rolemarcli at Marathon as & 
Kvapup hax&v TloXifiapxos (vi. 110). 

I cannot but think that in this case he transfers to the year 490 n.c. the 
practice of his own time. The polemarch at the time of the battle of 
Marathon was in a certain sense the first slralOgur; and the stnuegi were 
never taken by lot, but always chosen by show of hands, even to the end 
of the democracy. It seems impossible to believe that the stratOgi were 
elected, and that the polemarch, at the lime when his functions were the 
same as theirs, was chosen by lot. 

Herodotus seems to have conceived the choice of magistrates by lot as 
being of the essence of a democracy (I-Ierodot. iii. So). 

Plutarch also (Periklfis, c. 9) seems to have conceived the choice of 
archons by lot ns a very ancient institution of Athens: nevertheless it 
results from the first chapter of his life of ArisU-ides—an obscure chapter, 
in which conflicting authorities are mentioned without being well discrimin¬ 
ated—that Aristcidfis was chosen archon by the people—not drawn by lot: 
an additional reason for believing this is, that he wns archon in the year 
following the battle of Marathon, at which he had been one of the ten 
generals. Idoraeneus distinctly affirmed this to be the fact —oti /cuo/ievrii', 
Sax' 4 Xofthwy 'AOtjvb lur (Plutarch, Arist, c. 1). 

IsokralSs also (Areopagit. Or. vii. p. 144, p. 195 ed. Bekker) conceived the 
constitution of Kleisthenes as including ail the throe points noticed in the 
text:—x. A high pecuniary qualification nf eligibility for individual offices, 
2. Election to these offices by all the citizens, and accountability to the 
same after office. 3. No employment of the Jot.—lie even contends that 
this election is more truly democratical than sortition j since the latter 
process might admit men attached to oligarchy, which would not happen 
under the funner—ftrsira «al Syfiamcoripav ipa/uCov rainjv rV pariirrairiv 

tV 5<& tou Xayx&veiv yiyvoixtrpv iv ji\v yip rjl tc\t\ptiati tty vixnv 
Bpu&ettreiv, ua\ iroXAefsir A^ecflai &p%ir roi/s t5 js iXiyapxtm iittBo- 
fiourras, &c. This Would be a good argument if there were ho pecuniary 
qualification for eligibility—suen pecuniary qualification is a provision, 
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census from all individual office, the archonship among the 
rest, The Solonian law of exclusion, however, though retained 
in principle, was mitigated in practice thus far—that whereas 
Solon had rendered none but members of the highest class on 
the census (the Pentakosiomedimni) eligible to the archonship, 
Kleisthenes opened that dignity Lo all the first three classes, 
shutting out only the fourth. That he did this may be inferred 
from the fact that Arisleides, assuredly not a rich man, became 
archon. I am also inclined to believe that the senate of Five 
Hundred as constituted by Kleisthenes was taken, not by 
election, but by lot, from the ten tribes—and that every citizen 
became eligible to it. Election for this purpose—that is, the 
privilege of annually electing a hatch of fifty senators all at once 
by each tribe—would probably be thought more troublesome 
than valuable; nor do wc hear of separate meetings of each 
tribe for purposes of election. Moieover the office of senator 
was a collective, not an individual office; the shock therefore 
to the feelings of semi-democratised Athens, from the unplea¬ 
sant idea of a poor man sitting among the fifty prytanes, would 
be less than if they conceived him as polemarch at the head of 
the right wing of the army, or as an archon administering 
justice. 

A further difference between the constitution of Solon and 
that of Kleisthenes is to be found in the position of the senate 
of Areopagus. Under the former, that senate had been the 
principal body in the state, and Solon had even enlarged its 
powers •, under the latter, it must have been treated at first as 
an. enemy and kept down. For as it was composed only of all 
the past archons, and as during the preceding thirty years 
every archon had been a creature of the Peisistralids, the 
Areopagiles collectively must have been both hostile and odious 
to Kleisthenes and his partisans—perhaps a fraction of its 
members might even retire into exile with Hippias. Its in¬ 
fluence must have been sensibly lessened by the change of 
party, until it came to be gradually filled by fresh archons 
springing from the bosom of the Kleisthenean constitution. 
Now during this important interval, the new-modelled senate of 
Five Hundred and the popular assembly stepped into that 
ascendency which they never afterwards lost. From the time 

which he lays down, but which he does not find it convenient to insist 
upon emphatically. 

I do not here advert to the ypmpii wapavopaiv, the poptnpvAaxfs, and the 
sworn vo/io0«Teu—all of them institutions belonging to the time of Periklfis 
at the earliest; not to that of Kleistbenfs. 
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of Kleisthenes forward, the Areopagites cease to be the chief 
and prominent power in the state. Yet they are still consider¬ 
able ; and when the second fill of the democratical tide took 
place, after the battle of Plataea, they became the focus of that 
which was then considered as the party of oligarchical resist¬ 
ance. I have already remarked that the archons during the 
intermediate time .(about 502-477 u.c.) were all elected by the 
ekklesia, not chosen by lot—and that the fourth or poorest and 
most numerous class on the census were by law then ineligible3 
while election at Athens, even when every citizen without ex¬ 
ception was an elector and eligible, had a natural tendency to 
fall upon men of wealth and station. We thus see how it 
happened that the past archons, when united in the senate of 
Areopagus, infused into that body the sympathies, prejudices, 
and interests, of the richer classes. It was this which brought, 
them into conflict with the more democratical party headed by 
Perikles and Ephialtes, in times when portions of the Klei- 
sthenean constitution had come to be discredited as too much 
imbued with oligarchy. 

One other remarkable institution, distinctly ascribed to Klei- 
sthenfis, yet remains to be noticed—the ostracism3 upon which 
I have already made some remarks 1 in touching upon the 
memorable Solonian proclamation against neutrality in a sedi¬ 
tion. It is hardly too much to say, that without this protective 
process none of the other institutions would have reached 
maturity. 

By the ostracism a citizen was banished without special 
accusation, trial, or defence, for a term of ten years—subse¬ 
quently diminished to five. His property was not taken away, 
nor his reputation tainted; so that the penalty consisted solely 
in the banishment from his native city to some other Greek 
city. As to reputation, the ostracism was a compliment rather 
than otherwise 3 2 and so it was vividly felt to be, when, about 
ninety years after KleisthenSs, the conspiracy between Nikias 
and AlkibiadSs fixed it upon Hyperbolus: the two former had 
both recommended the taking of an ostracising vote, each 
hoping to cause the banishment of the other; but before the 
day arrived, they accommodated their own quarrel. To fire 
off the safety-gun of the republic against a person so little 
dangerous as Hyperbolus, was denounced as the prostitution 
of a great political ceremony: "it was not against such men as 

1 See vol. ill, chap. xi. 

1 Arlsteides Rhetor, Orat, xlvi. vol. ii. p. 317, ed. Dindorf. 
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him (said the comic writer Plato 1 ) that the shell was intended 
to be used." The process of ostracism was carried into effect 
by writing upon a shell or potsherd the name of the person 
whom a citizen thought it prudent for a time to banish; which 
shell, when deposited in the proper vessel, counted for a vote 
towards the sentence. 

I have already observed that all the governments of the 
Grecian cities, when we compare them with that idea which a 

1 Plutarch (Nikias, c. n; Alkibiad. q. 13; Aristeid. c. 7): Thucyd. 
viii. 73. l'lato Comicus said respecting Hyperbolas— 

Ou yap roiovTiai* ouven' oorpax * 1 

Theophrastus had stated that Phncax, and not Nikias, was the rival of 
AlklbiadSs on this occasion when llyperbolus was ostracised; but most 
authors (says Plutarch) represent Nikins as the person. It is curious that 
there should be any difference of statement about a fact so notorious, and 
in the best-known lime of Athenian history. 

Taylor thinks that the oration which now passes as that of Andokidds 
against Alkibiadfis, is really by Phsonx, and was read by Plutarch, as the 
oration of Phreax in an actual contest of ostracism between Phreax, Nikias, 
and AlkibiadCs. He is opposed by Ruhnken and Valclcenaer (see Sluitcr’s 
preface to that oration, c. i, and Ruhnken, Hist. Critic. Oratl. Grsccor, 
p. 135). I cannot agree with either i I cannot think with him, that it is 
a real oration of Phreax ; nor with them, that it is a real oration in any 
genuine cause of ostracism whatever. It appears to me to have been 
composed after the ostracism had fallen into desuetude, and when the 
Athenians had not only become somewhat ashamed of it, but had lost the 
familiar conception of what it really was. For how otherwise can we 
explain the fact, that the author of that oration complains that he is about 
to be ostracised without any secret voting, in which the very essence of 
the ostracism consisted, and from which its name was borrowed (otfre 
Kpiptinv, c. 2)? His oration is framed as if the audience 
whom he was addressing were about to ostracise one out of the three by 
show of hands. But the process of ostracising included no meeting and 
haranguing—nothing but simple deposit of the shells or sherds in a cask} 
as may be seen by the description of the special railing-in of the agora, and 
by the story (true or false) of the unlettered country-citizen coming in to 
the city to give his vote, and asking Aristeidfis, without even knowing his 
person, to write the name for him on the shell (Plutarch, Aristeid. c. 7). 
There was indeed previous discussion in the senate as well as in the 
ekklesia, whether a vote of ostracism should be entered upon at all; but 
the author of the oration to which I allude does not address himself to 
that question; he assumes that the vote is actually about to be taken, and 
that one of the three—himself, Nikias, or AikibiadSs—must be ostracised 
(c. 1). Now, doubtless, in practice the decision commonly lay between 
two formidable rivals j but it was not publicly or formally put so before 
the people: every citizen might write upon the. shell such name as he 
chose. Further, the open denunciation of the injustice of ostracism as 
a system (c. 2), proves an age later than the banishment of Hyperbolus, 
Moreover the author having begun by remarking that he stands in contest 
with Nikias as well as with AlkibiadDs, says nothing more about Nikias to 
the end of the speech. 
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modem reader is apt to conceive of the measure of force 
belonging to a government, were essentially weak—the good as 
well as the bad—the democrat!cal, the oligarchical, and the 
despotic. The force in the hands of any government, to cope 
with conspirators or mutineers, was extremely small, with the 
single exception of a despot surrounded by his mercenary 
troop. Accordingly, no tolerably sustained conspiracy or 
usurper could be put down except by direct aid of the people 
in support of the government ; which amounted to a dissolu¬ 
tion, for the time, of constitutional authority, and was pregnant 
with reactionary consequences such as no man could foresee. 
To prevent powerful men from attempting usurpation was 
therefore of the greatest possible moment. Now a despot or 
an oligarchy might exercise at pleasure preventive means, 1 
much sharper than the ostracism, such as the assassination of 
Kimon, mentioned in my last chapter as directed by the Pei¬ 
sistratids. At the very least, they might send away any one, 
from whom they apprehended attack or danger, without in¬ 
curring even so much as the imputation of severity. But in a 
democracy, where arbitrary action of the magistrate was the 
thing of all others most dreaded, and where fixed laws, with 
trial and defence as preliminaries to punishment, were con¬ 
ceived by the ordinary citizen as the guarantees of his personal 
security and as the pride of his social condition—the creation 
of such an exceptional power presented serious difficulty. If 
we transport ourselves to the times of Kleisthenfis, immediately 
after the expulsion of the Peisistratids, when the working of the 
dcmocratical machinery was as yet untried, we shall find this 
difficulty at its maximum. But we shall also find the necessity 
of vesting such a power somewhere, absolutely imperative. 
For the great Athenian nobles had yet to learn the lesson of 
respect for any constitution. Their past history had exhibited 
continual struggles between the armed factions of Megakffis, 
Lykurgus, and Peisistratus, put down after a time by the 
superior force and alliances of the latter; and though Klei- 
sthengs, the son of Megakles, might be firmly disposed to 
renounce the example of his father and to act as the faithful 
citizen of a fixed constitution, he would know but too weE that 

1 See the discussion of the ostracism in Aristot. Politic, iii. 8, where he 
recognises the problem as one common to all governments. 

Compare also a good Dissertation—J. A. Paradys, De Ostracismo 
Atheniensium, Lugduni Batavor. 1793 ; K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der 
Griechischen Staatsalterlhllmer, ch. 130; and Schomann, Antiq. Jur. Pub. 
Grsec. ch. xxxv. p. 233. 
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the sons of his father’s companions and rivals would follow out 
ambitious purposes without any regard to the limits imposed by 
law, if ever they acquired sufficient partisans to present a fair 
prospect of success. Moreover, when any two candidates for 
power, with such reckless dispositions, came into a bitter per¬ 
sonal rivalry, the motives to each of them, arising as well out 
of fear as out of ambition, to put down his opponent at any 
cost to the constitution, might well become irresistible, unless 
some impartial and discerning interference could arrest the 
strife in time. “If the Athenians were wise (Aristeid£s is 
reported to have said, 1 in the height and peril of his parlia¬ 
mentary struggle with Themistokles), they would cast both 
Themistokles and me into the barathrum." 2 * * * * * And whoever 
reads the sad narrative of the Korkyrfean sedition, in the third 
book of Thucydides, together with the reflections of the his¬ 
torian upon it, 8 will trace the gradual exasperation of these 
party feuds, beginning even under democratical forms, until at 
length they break down the barriers of public as well as of 
private morality. 

Against this chance of internal assailants Kleisthenes had to 
protect the democratical constitution—first, by throwing im¬ 
pediments in their way and rendering it difficult for them to 
procure the requisite support; next, by eliminating them before 
any violent projects were ripe for execution. To do either the 
one or the other, it was necessary to provide such a constitution 
as would not only conciliate the good will, but kindle the 
passionate attachment, of the mass of citizens, insomuch that 
not even any considerable minority should be deliberately 
inclined to alter it by force. It was necessary to create in the 
multitude, and through them to force upon the leading ambi¬ 
tious men, that rare and difficult sentiment which we may term 
a constitutional morality—a paramount reverence for the forms 
of the constitution, enforcing obedience to the authorities acting 
under and within those forms, yet combined with the habit of 
open speech, of action subject only to definite legal control, 

1 Plutarch, Aiisteid. c. 3. 

8 The barathrum was a deep pit, said to have had iron spikes at the 

bottom, into which criminals condemned to dentil were sometimes cast. 

Though probably an ancient Athenian punishment, it seems to have 

become at the very least extremely rare, if not entirely disused, during the 

times of Athens historically known to us; but the phrase continued in 
speech after the practice had become obsolete. The iron spikes depend 
on the evidence of the Schol. Aristopban. Plntus, 431—a very doubtful 

authority, when we read the legend, which he blends with his statement. 

8 Thucyd. iii. Jo, 8i, 82. 
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and unrestrained censure of those very authorities as to all 
their public acts—combined too with a perfect confidence in 
the bosom of every citizen, amidst the bitterness of party 
contest, that the forms of the constitution will be not less 
sacred in the eyes of his opponents than in his own. This co¬ 
existence of freedom and self-imposed restraint—of obedience 
to authority with unmeasured censure of the persons exercising 
it—may be found in the aristocracy of England (since about 
1688) as well as in the democracy of the American United 
States: and because we are familiar with it, we are apt to 
suppose it a natural sentiment; though there seem to be few 
sentiments more difficult to establish and diffuse among a 
community, judging by the experience of history. We may 
see how imperfectly it exists at this day in the Swiss Cantons; 
while the many violences of the first French revolution illustrate, 
among various other lessons, the fatal effects arising from its 
absence, even among a people high in the scale of intelligence. 
Yet the diffusion of such constitutional morality, not merely 
among the majority of any community, but throughout the 
whole, is the indispensable condition of a government at once 
free and peaceable; since even any powerful and obstinate 
minority may render the working of free institutions impractic¬ 
able, without being strong enough to conquer ascendency for 
themselves. Nothing less than unanimity, or so overwhelming 
a majority as to be tantamount to unanimity, on the cardinal 
point of respecting constitutional forms, even by those who do 
not wholly approve of them, can render the excitement of 
political passion bloodless, and yet expose all the authorities 
in the state to the full licence of pacific criticism. 

At the epoch of Kleisthenfis, which by a remarkable coincid¬ 
ence is the same as that of the regifuge at Rome, such consti¬ 
tutional morality, if it existed anywhere else, had certainly no 
place at Athens; and the first creation of it in any particular 
society must be esteemed an interesting historical fact. By 
the spirit of his reforms,—equal, popular, and comprehensive, 
far beyond the previous experience of Athenians—he secured 
the hearty attachment of the body of citizens. But from the 
first generation of leading men, under the nascent democracy, 
and with such precedents as they had to look back upon, no 
self-imposed limits to ambition could be expected. Accord¬ 
ingly, ICleisthenfis had to find the means of eliminating before¬ 
hand any one about to transgress these limits, so as to escape 
the necessity of putting him down afterwards, with all that 
bloodshed and reaction, in the midst of which the free working 
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of the constitution would be suspended at least, if not irrevoc¬ 
ably extinguished. To acquire such influence as would render 
him dangerous under democratical forms, a man must stand in 
evidence before the public, so as to afford some reasonable 
means of judging of his character and purposes. Now the 
security which Kleisthenes provided, was, to call in the positive 
judgement of the citizens respecting his future promise purely 
and simply, so that they might not remain too long neutral 
between two formidable political rivals—pursuant in a certain 
way to the Solonian proclamation against neutrality in a sedition, 
as I have already remarked in a former chapter. He incorpor¬ 
ated in the constitution itself the principle of privilcgium (to 
employ the Roman phrase, which signifies, not a peculiar favour 
granted to any one, but a peculiar inconvenience imposed), yet 
only under circumstances solemn and well-defined, with full 
notice and discussion beforehand, and by the positive secret 
vote of a large proportion of the citizens. “ No law shall be 
made against any single citizen, without the same being made 
against all Athenian citizens; unless it shall so seem good to 
6000 citizens voting secretly.” 1 2 Such was that general principle 
of the constitution, under which the ostracism was a particular 
case. Before the vote of ostracism could be taken, a case was to 
be made out in the senate and the public assembly to justify it. 
In the sixth prytany of the year, these two bodies debated and 
determined whether the state of the republic was menacing 
enough to call for such an exceptional measure. 3 If they 
decided in the affirmative, a day was named, the agora was 
railed round, with ten entrances left for the citizens of each 
tribe, and ten separate casks or vessels for depositing the 
suffrages, which consisted of a shell or a potsherd with the 
name of the person written on it whom each citizen designed 
to banish. At the end of the day the number of votes were 

1 Andokid£s, De Mysteriis, p. 12, c. 13. Mr; 5 e vlfiov in’ avSpl 
Belrni, Ihv p^i rbv airbv M iraciv ’Afltjwtfois' iav pit) ((mcurxMois Sif{p, 
kpI’/DS ijj’ iJuj*r£o/»6>oij. According to the usual looseness in dealing with 
the name of Solon, this has been called a law of Solon (sec Petit. Leg. 
Att. p. 188), though it certainly cannot be older than Kleisthenes. 

“ Privilegia ne irroganto,” said the law of the Twelve Tables at Rome 
(Cicero, Legg. iii. 4-19). 

2 Aristotle and Philochorus, ap. Photium, App, pp. 672 and C75, cd. 
Person., 

IL would rather appear by that passage that the ostracism was never 
formally abrogated; and that even in the later times, to which the descrip¬ 
tion of Aristotle refers, the form was still preserved of putting the question 
whether the public safety called for an ostracising vote, long after it lmd 
passed both out of use and out of mind. 
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summed up, and if 6000 votes were found to have been given 
against any one person, that person was ostracised; if not, 
the ceremony ended in nothing. 1 Ten days were allowed to 
him for settling his affairs, after which he was required to 
depart from Attica for ten years, but retained his property, and 
suffered no other penalty. 

It was not the maxim at Athens to escape the errors of the 
people, by calling in the different errors, and the sinister 
interest besides, of an extra popular or privileged few. Nor 
was any third course open, since the principles of representative 
government were not understood, nor indeed conveniently 
applicable to very small communities. Beyond the judgement 
of the people {so the Athenians felt), there was no appeal. 
Their grand study was to surround the delivery of that judge¬ 
ment with the best securities for rectitude, and the best 
preservatives against haste, passion, or private corruption. 
Whatever measure of good government could not be obtained 
in that way, could not, in their opinion, be obtained at all. I 
shall illustrate the Athenian proceedings on this head more 
fully when I come to speak of the working of their mature 
democracy. Meanwhile in respect to this grand protection of 
the nascent democracy—the vote of ostracism—it will be found 
that the securities devised by Kleisthenfis, for making the 
sentence effectual against the really dangerous man and against 
no one else, display not less foresight than patriotism. The 
main object was, to render the voting an expression of 
deliberate public feeling, as distinguished from mere factious 
antipathy. Now the large minimum of votes required (one- 

1 Philochorus, tit supra; Plutarch, Aristeid, c. 7; Schol. ad Aristophan. 
Equit. 851 ; Pollux, viii. 19. 

There is a difference of opinion among the authorities, as well as among 
the expositors, whether the minimum of 6000 applies to the votes given in 
all, or to the votes given against any one name. I embrace the latter 
opinion, which is supported by Philochorus, Pollux, and the Schol. on 
Aristophanes, though Plutarch countenances the former. Boeckh, in liis 
Public Economy of Athens, and Wachsmuth (i. 1, p. 272) are in favour of 
Plutarch and the former opinion ; Faradys (Disscrtat. De Ostr. p. 25), 
Platner, and Iieumann (see K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der Gr. Staatsalt. 
ch. 130, not. 6) support the other, which appears to me the right one. 

For the purpose, so unequivocally pronounced, of the general law deter¬ 
mining the absolute minimum necessary for a pHvilegftim, would by no 
means be obtained, if the simple majority of votes, among 6000 voters in 
all, had been allowed to lake effect. A person might then he ostracised 
with a very small number of votes against him, ana without creating any 
reasonable presumption that he was dangerous to the constitution j which 
was by no means either the purpose of KleisthenSs, or the well-understood 
operation of the ostracism, so lonir as it continued to he a reality. 
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fourth of the entire citizen population) went far to ensure this 
effect—the more so, since each vote, taken as it was in a secret 
manner, counted unequivocally for the expression of a genuine 
and independent sentiment, and could neither be coerced nor 
bought. Then again, KleisthenSs did not permit the process 
of ostracising to be opened against any one citizen exclusively. 
If opened at all, every one without exception was exposed to 
the sentence; so that the friends of ThemistoklSs could not 
invoke it against AristeidSs, 1 nor those of the latter against the 
former, without exposing their own leader to the same chance 
of exile. It was not likely to be invoked at all, therefore, until 
exasperation had proceeded so far as to render both parties 
insensible to this chance—the precise index of that growing 
internecive hostility, which the ostracism prevented from 
coming to a head. Nor could it even then be ratified, unless 
a case was shown to convince the more neutral portion of the 
senate and the ekklesia: moreover, after all, the ekklesia did 
not itself ostracise, but a future day was named, and the whole 
body of the citizens were solemnly invited to vote. It was in 
this way that security was taken not only for making the 
ostracism effectual in protecting the constitution, but to hinder 
it from being employed for any other purpose. We must 
recollect that it exercised its tutelary influence not merely on 
those occasions when it was actually employed, but by the 
mere knowledge that it might be employed, and by the re¬ 
straining effect which that knowledge produced on the conduct 
of the great men. Again, the ostracism, though essentially of 
an exceptional nature, was yet an exception sanctified and 
limited by the constitution itself; so that the citizen, in giving 
his ostracising vote, did not in any way depart from the 
constitution or lose his reverence for it. The issue placed 
before him,—“Is there any man whom you think vitally 
dangerous to the state ? if so, whom ? ”—though vague, was yet 
raised directly and legally. Had there been no ostracism, it 
might probably have been raised both indirectly and illegally, 
on the occasion of some special imputed crime of a suspected 
political leader, when accused before a court of justice—a 
perversion, involving all the mischief of the ostracism, without 
its protective benefits. 

1 The practical working of the ostracism presents it as a struggle between 
two contending leaders, accompanied with chance of banishment to both— 
Perikles irpbr rbv BovictiSlSijv eh hySya irepl rov iirrp&icov Kwratrrhs, Jctr) 
BiaiuvSuttiffas, i/ceivor pbr ^fejSaAe, k ctAwt* 8 k d>r avTirerayfiivtjy tratpelav 
(Plutarch, Perikkh, c. 14: compare Plutarch, Nikias, c. 11). 
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Care was taken to divest the ostracism of all painful conse¬ 
quence except what was inseparable from exile. This is not 
one of the least proofs of the wisdom with which it was devised. 
Most certainly it never deprived the public of candidates for 
political influence: and when, we consider the small amount 
of individual evil which it inflicted—evil too diminished, in 
the cases of Kimon and Aristeides, by a reactionary sentiment 
which augmented their subsequent popularity after return— 
two remarks will be quite sufficient to offer in the way of 
justification. First, it completely produced its intended effect; 
for the democracy grew up from infancy to manhood without 
a single attempt to overthrow it by force 1 —a result, upon 
which no reflecting contemporary of KleisthenSs could have 
ventured to calculate. Next, through such tranquil working 
of the democratical forms a constitutional morality quite suf¬ 
ficiently complete was produced among the leading Athenians, 
to enable the people after a certain time to dispense with 
that exceptional security which the ostracism offered. 2 To 
the nascent democracy, it was absolutely indispensable: to 
the growing, yet militant, democracy, it was salutary; but the 
full-grown democracy both could and did stand without it. 
The ostracism passed upon Hyperbolus, about ninety years 
after Kleisthenfis, was the last occasion of its employment. 
And even this can hardly be considered as a serious instance: 
it was a trick concerted between two distinguished Athenians 
(Nikias and AlldbiadSs) to turn to their own political account 

1 It is not necessary in this remark to take notice, either of the oligarchy 
of Four Hundred, or of that of Thirty, called the Thirty Tyrants, estab¬ 
lished during the closing years of the Peloponnesian war, and after the 
ostracism had been discontinued. Neither of these changes were brought 
about by the excessive ascendency of any one or few men : both of them 
grew out of the embarrassments and dangers of Athens in the latter period 
of her great foreign war, 

2 Aristotle (Polit. iii. 8,6) seems to recognise the political necessity of the 
ostracism, as applied even to obvious superiority of wealth, connexion, &c. 
(which he distinguishes pointedly from superiority of merit and character), 
and upon principles of symmetry only, even apart from dangerous designs 
on the part of the superior mind. No painter (he observes) will permit 
a foot, in his picture of a man, to be of disproportionate size with the 
entire body, though separately taken it may be finely painted; nor will the 
chorus-master allow any one voice, however beautiful, to predominate 
beyond a certain proportion over the rest. 

His final conclusion is, however, that the legislator ought, if. possible, so 
to construct his constitution, as to have no need of such exceptional 
remedy j but if this cannot be done, then the second-best step is to apply 
the ostracism, Compare also v. a, 5. 

The last century of the free Athenian democracy realised the first of 
these alternatives, 


vr 1 . 
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a process already coming to be antiquated. Nor would such 
a manoeuvre have been possible, if the contemporary Athenian 
citizens had been penetrated with the same serious feeling of 
the value of ostracism as a safeguard of democracy, as had 
been once entertained by their fathers and grandfathers. 
Between Kleisthenes and Hyperbolus, we hear of about ten 
different persons as having been banished by ostracism: first 
of all, Hipparchus of the deme Cholargus, the son of Charmus, 
a relative of the recently-expelled Peisistratid despots; 1 then 
Aristeides, Themistoklfis, Kimon, and Thucydides son of 
Melesias, all of them renowned political leaders: also AlkibiadSs 
and Megakles (the paternal and maternal grandfathers of the 
distinguished Alkibiades), and Kallias, belonging to another 
eminent family at Athens] 3 lastly, Damon, the preceptor of 
Periklfis in poetry and music, and eminent for his acquisitions 
in philosophy. 8 In diis last case comes out the vulgar side of 
humanity, aristocratical as well as democratical; for with both, 
the process of philosophy and the persons of philosophers are 
wont to be alike unpopular. Even Kleisthenfis himself is said 
to have been ostracised under his own law, and Xanthippus; 
but both upon authority too weak to trust. 4 Miltiades was 
not ostracised at all, but tried and punished for misconduct in 
his command. 

I should hardly have said so much about this memorable 
and peculiar institution of Kleisthenes, if the erroneous accu¬ 
sations, against the Athenian democracy, of envy, injustice, 
and ill-treatment of their superior men, had not been greatly 
founded upon it, and if such criticisms had not passed from 
ancient times to modern with little examination. In mon¬ 
archical governments, a pretender to the throne, numbering a 
certain amount of supporters, is as a matter of course excluded 
from the country. The duke of Bordeaux cannot now reside 
in France—nor could Napoleon after 18x5—nor Charles 
Edward in England during the last century. No man treats 
this as any extravagant injustice, yet it is the parallel of the 
ostracism—with a stronger case in favour of the latter, inas¬ 
much as the change from one regal dynasty to another does 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 11; Harpokration, v. “imrapxos. 

a Lysias cont. Alkibiad. A. c. it, p. 143; Harpokration, v. ‘\\Ki 0 dfiits : 
Andokidfes cont. Alkibiad. c. ir, 12, pp. i2<), 130: this last oration may 
afford evidence as to the facts mentioned in it, though I cannot imagine it 
to be either genuine or belonging to the time to which it professes to refer, 
as has been observed in a previous note. 

3 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 4 j Plutarch, Aristeid. c. x. 

4 /Elian, V. II, xiii. 24 j Herakleides, irepl noXireiSv, c. I, ed. Kohler.' 
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not of necessity overthrow all the collateral institutions and 
securities of the country. Plutarch has affirmed that the 
ostracism arose from the envy and jealousy inherent in a 
democracy, 1 and not from justifiable fears—an observation 
often repeated, yet not the less demonstrably untrue. Not 
merely because ostracism so worked as often to increase the 
influence of that political leader whose rival it removed—but 
still more, because, if the fact had been as Plutarch says, this 
institution would have continued as long as the democracy; 
whereas it finished with the banishment of Hyperbolus, at a 
period when the government was more decisively democratical 
than it had been in the time of Kleisthenes. It was, in truth, 
a product altogether of fear and insecurity, 2 on the part both 
of the democracy and its best friends—fear perfectly well- 
grounded, and only appearing needless because the precautions 
taken prevented attack. So soon as the diffusion of a con¬ 
stitutional morality had placed the mass of the citizens above 
all serious fear of an aggressive usurper, the ostracism was 
discontinued. And doubtless the feeling, that it might safely 
be dispensed with, must have been strengthened by the long 
ascendency of Perikles—by the spectacle of the greatest 
statesman whom Athens ever produced, acting steadily within 
the limits of the constitution; and by the ill-success of his 
two opponents, Kimon and Thucydides—aided by numerous 
partisans and by the great comic writers, at a period when 
comedy was a power in the state such os it has never been 
before or since—in their attempts to get him ostracised. They 
succeeded in fanning up the ordinary antipathy of the citizens 
towards philosophers so far as to procure the ostracism of his 
friend and teacher Damon; but PeriklSs himself (to repeat 
the complaint of his bitter enemy the comic poet Kratinus 3 ) 
“ holds his head as high as if he carried the Odeion upon it, 
now that the shell has gone by ”— i. e. now that he has escaped 
the ostracism. If PeriklSs was not conceived to be dangerous 

1 Plutarch, Themiatokl^s, 22 j Plutarch, Avisteidds 7, va.pay.v 8 la ipeivov 
/cal KovifniTfiis. See the same opinions repeated by Wachsmuth, Hellenische 
Altertlnunskunde, ch. 48, vol. i. p. 272, and by Platner, Prozess und 
Klagen bey den Altikern, vol. i. p. 386. 

8 Thucyd. viii. 73. S/& Swifieus /cal i^ul/taros $ 6 fSov. 

* Kratinus ap. Plutarch. Penklfis, c. 13— 

'0 axi>'q«i£aAor - Zrir 681 vpoaip^trax 
HepiKAeT)?, rtpSiiov irrl row KpavLQv 
'E\wv, roucrrpaxoK irapp/kirat. 

For the attaejes of the comic writers upon Damon, see Plutarch, Perikl 4 s,. 
c. 4. 
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to the constitution, none of his successors were at all likely to 
be so regarded. Damon and Hyperbolus were the two last 
persons ostracised. Both of them were cases, and the only 
cases, of an unequivocal abuse of the institution, because, 
whatever the grounds of displeasure against them may have 
been, it is impossible to conceive either of them as menacing 
to the state—whereas all the other known sufferers were men 
of such position and power, that the 6000 citizens who in¬ 
scribed each name on the shell, or at least a large proportion 
of them, may well have done so under the most conscientious 
belief that they were guarding the constitution against real 
danger. Such a change in the character of the persons ostra¬ 
cised plainly evinces that the ostracism had become dissevered 
from that genuine patriotic prudence which originally rendered 
it both legitimate and popular. It had served for two gener¬ 
ations an inestimable tutelary purpose—it lived to be twice 
dishonoured—and then passed, by universal acquiescence, into 
matter of history. 

A process analogous to the ostracism subsisted at Argos, 1 
at Syracuse, and in some other Grecian democracies. Aristotle 
states that it was abused for factious purposes: and at Syracuse, 
where it was introduced after the expulsion of the Gelonian 
dynasty, Diodorus affirms that it was so unjustly and profusely 
applied, as to deter persons of wealth and station from taking 
any part in public affairs; for which reason it was speedily 
discontinued. We have no particulars to enable us to appre¬ 
ciate this general statement. But we cannot safely infer that 
because the ostracism worked on the whole well at Athens, it 
must necessarily have worked well in other states—the more so 
■ as we do not know whether it was surrounded with the same 
precautionary formalities, nor whether it even required the 
same large minimum of votes to make it effective. This latter 
guarantee, so valuable in regard to an institution essentially 
easy to abuse, is not noticed by Diodorus in his brief account 
of the Petalism—so the process was denominated at Syracuse. 3 

Such was the first Athenian democracy, engendered as well 
by the reaction against Hippias and his dynasty, as by the 
memorable partnership, whether spontaneous or compulsory, 
between Kleisthends and the un-franchised multitude. It is to 
be distinguished both from the mitigated oligarchy established 

1 Aristot, Polit. ia. 8, 4; v. a, 5, 

3 Diodor, xi, 55-87. Thisauthor describes very imperfectly the Athenian 
ostracism, transferring to it appaiently the circumstances of. the Syracusan 
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by Solon before, and from the full-grown and symmetrical 
democracy which prevailed afterwards from the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war, towards the close of the career of 
Perikles. It was indeed a striking revolution, impressed upon 
the citizen not less by the sentiments to which it appealed than 
by the visible change which it made in political and social life. 
He saw himself marshalled in the ranks of hoplites alongside 
of new companions in arms—he was enrolled in a new register, 
and his property in a new schedule, in his deine and by his 
demarch, an officer before unknown—he found the year distri¬ 
buted afresh, for all legal purposes, into ten parts bearing the 
name of prytanes, each marked by a solemn and free-spoken 
ekklesia at which he had a right to be present—his ekklesia 
was convoked and presided by senators called prytanes, mem¬ 
bers of a senate novel both as to number and distribution—his 
political duties were now performed as member of a tribe, 
designated by a name not before pronounced in common Attic 
life, connected with one of ten heroes whose statues he now for 
the first time saw in the agora, and associating him with fellow- 
tribemen from all parts of Attica. All these and many others 
were sensible novelties felt in the daily proceedings of the 
citizen. But the great novelty of all was, the authentic recogni¬ 
tion of the ten new tribes as a sovereign DSmos or people, 
apart from all specialties of phratric or gentile origin, with free 
speech and equal law; retaining no distinction except the four 
classes of the Solonian property-schedule with their gradations 
of eligibility. To a considerable proportion of citizens this 
great novelty was still further endeared by the fact that it had 
raised them out of the degraded position of metics and slaves; 
while to the large majority of all the citizens, it furnished a 
splendid political idea, profoundly impressive to the Greek 
mind—capable of calling forth the most ardent attachment as 
well as the most devoted sense of active obligation and obedi- 
■ence. We have now to see how their newly-created patriotism 
manifested itself. 

KleisthenSs and his new constitution carried with them so 
completely the popular favour, that Isagoras had no other 
way of opposing it except by calling in the interference of 
Kleom&nes and the Lacedemonians. Kleomenes listened the 
more readily to this call, as he was reported to have been on 
an intimate footing with the wife of Isagoras. He prepared to 
come to Athens j but his first aim was to deprive the democracy 
of its great leader Kleisthen£s, who, as belonging to the 
Alkmsebnid family, was supposed to, be tainted with the inherited 
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sin of his great-grandfather Megaklfis, the destroyer of the 
usurper Kyldn. Kleomenfis sent a herald to Athens, demand¬ 
ing the expulsion “of the accursed”—so this family were 
called by their enemies, and so they continued to be called 
eighty years afterwards, when the same manoeuvre was practised 
by the Lacedaemonians of that day against Perildes. This 
requisition, recommended by Isagoras, was so well-timed, that 
Kleisthenes, not venturing to disobey it, retired voluntarily ■ so 
that Kleomenes, though arriving at Athens only with a small 
force, found himself master of the city. At the instigation of 
Isagoras, he sent into exile seven hundred families, selected 
from the chief partisans of Kleisthenes, His next attempt was 
to dissolve the new senate of Five Hundred, and to place the 
whole government in the hands of three hundred adherents of 
the chief whose cause he espoused. But now was seen the 
spirit infused into the people by their new constitution. At 
the time of the first usurpation of Peisistratus, the senate of 
that day had not only not resisted, but even lent themselves to 
the scheme. Now, the new senate of Kleisthenes resolutely 
refused to submit to dissolution, while the citizens generally, 
even after the banishment of the chief Kleisthenean partisans, 
manifested their feelings in a way at once so hostile and so 
determined, that Kleomenfis and Isagoras were altogether 
baffled. They were compelled to retire into the acropolis and 
stand upon the defensive. This symptom of weakness was 
the signal for a general rising of the Athenians, who besieged 
the Spartan king on the holy rock. He had evidently come 
without any expectation of finding, or any means of over¬ 
powering, resistance; for at the end of two days his provisions 
were exhausted, and he was forced to capitulate. He and his 
Lacedaemonians, as well as Isagoras, were allowed to retire to 
Sparta; but the Athenians of the party captured along with 
him were imprisoned, condemned , 1 and executed by the people. 

Kleisthenes, with the seven hundred exiled families, was 
immediately recalled, and his new constitution materially 
strengthened by this first success. Yet the prospect of re¬ 
newed Spartan attack was sufficiently serious to induce him 
to send envoys to ArtaphernSs, the Persian Satrap at Sardis, 
soliciting the admission of Athens into the Persian alliance. 
He probably feared the intrigues of the expelled Hippias in 
the same quarter. ArtaphernSs, having first informed himself 
who the Athenians were, and where they dwelt, replied that if 
they chose to send earth and water to the king of Persia, they 

1 Herodot. v. 70-72: compare Schol. ad Aristophan. Lysistr. 274. 
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might be received as allies, but upon no other condition. Such 
were the feelings of alarm under which the envoys had quitted 
Athens, that they went the length of promising this unqualified 
token of submission. But their countrymen on their return 
disavowed them with scorn and indignation . 1 

It was at this time that the first connexion began between 
Athens and the little Boeotian town of Platsea, situated on the 
northern slope of the range of Kithceron, between that mountain 
and the river Asdpus—on the road from Athens to Thebes; 
and it is upon this occasion that we first become acquainted 
with the Boeotians and their polities. In one of my preceding 
volumes , 2 the Bceotian federation has already been briefly 
described, as composed of some twelve or thirteen autonomous 
towns under the headship of Thebes, which was, or professed 
to have been, their mother-city. Platsea had been (so the 
Thebans affirmed) their latest foundation ; 8 it was ill-used by 
them, and discontented with the alliance. Accordingly, as 
ICleomenes was on his way back from Athens, the Platseans 
took the opportunity of addressing themselves to him, craving 
the protection of Sparta against Thebes, and surrendering their 
town and territory without reserve. The Spartan king, having 
no motive to undertake a trust which promised nothing but 
trouble, advised them to solicit the protection of Athens, as 
nearer and more accessible for them in case of need. He 
foresaw that this would embroil the Athenians with Boeotia, 
and such anticipation was in fact his chief motive for giving 
the advice, which the Platceans followed. Selecting an occasion 
of public sacrifice at Athens, they despatched thither envoys, 
who sat down as suppliants at the altar, surrendered their town 
to Athens, and implored protection against Thebes. Such an 
appeal was not to be resisted, and protection was promised. 
It was soon needed, for the Thebans invaded the Platsean 
territory, and an Athenian force marched to defend it. Battle 
was about to be joined, when the Corinthians interposed with 
their mediation, which was accepted by both parties. They 
decided altogether in favour of Platsea, pronouncing that the 
Thebans had no right to employ force against any seceding 
member of the Boeotian federation.* The Thebans, finding 
the decision against them, refused to abide by it, and attacked 

1 Herodot. v. 73. 8 See vol. iii. cb. 3. 

8 Thucyd. iii. 61. 

4 Ilerodot. vi. 108. ify 0j|0afow Bouar&y rate nb fiov\a/iiyavs is Batca- 
robs raKieiy. This is an important circumstance, in regard to Grecian 
political feclinc: I shall advert to it hereafter. 
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the Athenians on their return, but sustained a complete defeat: 
a breach of faith which the Athenians avenged by joining to 
Platcea the portion of Theban territory south of the Asbpus, 
and making that river the limit between the two. By such 
success, however, the Athenians gained nothing, except the 
enmity of Bceotia—as Kleomenes had foreseen. Their alliance 
with Plattea, long-continued, and presenting in the course of 
this history several incidents touching to our sympathies, will 
be found, if we except one splendid occasion , 1 productive only 

1 Herodot. vi. 108. Thucydides (iii. 58), when recounting the capture 
of Platsea by the Lacedemonians in the third year of the Poloponnesian 
war, states that the alliance between Platcea and Athens was then in its 93rd 
year of date ; according to which reckoning it would begin in the year 519 
B.C., where Mr. Clinton and other chronologers place it. 

I venture to think that the immediate circumstances, ns recounted in the 
text from Herodotus (whether Thucydides conceived them in the same way, 
cannot be determined), which brought about the junction of Platsea with 
Athens, cannot have taken place in 319 B-C., but must have happened after 
the expulsion of Ilippias from Athens in 510 b.c.— for the following 
reasons— 

1. No mention is made of Hippias, who yet, if the event had happened 
in 519 b.c., must have been the person to determinewhether the Athenians 
should assist Platsea or not. The Flatcenn envoys present themselves at a 
public sacrifice in the attitude of suppliants, so as to touch the feelings of 
the Athenian citizens generally : bad Hippias been then despot, he would 
have been the person to be propitiated and to determine for or against 
assistance. 

2. We know no cause which should have brought Kleomends with a 
Lacedaemonian force near to Platsea in the year 519 B.C. : we know from 
the statement of Herodotus (v. 76) that no Lacedcemonian expedition against 
Attica took place at that time. But in the year to which I have referred 
the event, ICleomenSs is on his march near the spot upon a known and 
assignable object. From the very tenor of the narrative, it is plain that 
Kleomenes and his army were not designedly in Bceotia, nor meddling with 
Boeotian affairs, at the time when the Plateeans solicited his aid; for he 
declines to interpose in the matter, pleading the great distance between 
Sparta and Platsea os a reason. 

3. Again, Kleomenes, in advising the Piatssans to solicit Athens, does 

not give the advice through good will towards them, but through a desire to 
harass and perplex the Athenians, by entangling them in a quarrel with the 
Bceotians. At the point of time to which Ihave referred the incident, this 
was a very natural desire; he was angry, and perhaps alarmed, at the 
recent events which had brought about his expulsion from Athens. But 
what was there to make him conceive such a feeling against Athens during 
the reign of Hippias ? That despot was on terms of the closest intimacy 
with Sparta : the Peisistratids were (|eiv/oi/s —(elnous ra —Herod, v. 

63, 90, 91) “the particular guests” of the Spartans, who were only induced 
to take part against Hippias from a reluctant obedience to the oracles pro¬ 
cured one after another by Kleisthengs. The motive therefore assigned by 
Herodotus, for the advice given by KleomenSs to the Plateeans, can have no 
application to the time when Hippias was still despot. 
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of burden to the one party, yet insufficient as a protection to 
the other. 

Meanwhile Kleomenfis had returned to Sparta full of resent¬ 
ment against the Athenians, and resolved on punishing them 
as well as on establishing his friend Isagoras as despot over 
them. Having been taught however, by humiliating experience, 
that this was no easy achievement, he would not make the 
attempt, without having assembled a considerable force. He 
summoned allies from all the various states of Peloponnesus, 
yet -without venturing to inform them what he was about to 
undertake. He at the same time concerted measures with the 
Boeotians, and with the Chalkidians of Euboea, for a simultaneous 
invasion of Attica on all sides. It appears that he had greater 
confidence in their hostile dispositions towards Athens than in 
those of the Peloponnesians, for he was not afraid to acquaint 
them with his design—and probably the Boeotians were incensed 
with the recent interference of Athens in the affair of Plataea. 
As soon as these preparations were completed, the two kings of 
Sparta, Kleomenfis and Demaratus, put themselves at the head 
of the united Peloponnesian force, marched into Attica, and 
advanced as far as Eleusis on the way to Athens. But when 
the allies came to know the purpose for which they were to be 
employed, a spirit of dissatisfaction manifested itself among 
them. They had no unfriendly sentiment towards Athens; 
and the Corinthians especially, favourably disposed rather than 

4. That Herodotus did not conceive the victory gained by the Athenians 
over Thebes as having taken place befort the expulsion of Hippias, is 
evident from his emphatic contrast between their warlike spirit and success 
when liberated from the despots, and their timidity or backwardness while 
under Hippias (’AflijraToi rvpapvtvbpfvm piv, ovSapwp ruP tripias veptotKfirruP 
/trap rk irakipta Apelpovs, brnukh.axSipres 5i rupivvav, pattpQ itpform lyipavra' 
StjXoI S>v toBtb, 8t» KWtaxiptpbi pip, iOekoK&neor, &c. v. jS), The man 
who wrote thus cannot have believed that in the year 519 B.C., while 
Hippias was in full sway, the Athenians gained an important victory over 
the Thebans, cut off a considerable portion of the Theban territory for the 
purpose of joining it to that of the Platteans, and showed from that time 
forward their constant superiority over Thebes by protecting her inferior 
neighbour against her. 

These different reasons, taking them altogether, appear to me to show 
that the first alliance between Athens and Platea, as Herodotus conceives 
and describes it, cannot have taken place before the expulsion Of Hippias, 
in txo B.C. ; and induce me to believe either that Thucydides was mistaken 
in the date of that event, or that Herodotus has not correctly described the 
facts. Not seeing any reason to suspect the description given by the latter, 
I have departed, though unwillingly, from the date of Thucydides, 

The application of the Platteans to Kleotnenes, and his advice grounded 
thereupon, may be connected more suitably with his first expedition to 

Athens after the expulsion of Hippias, than with his second. 
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otherwise towards that city, resolved to proceed no farther, 
withdrew their contingent from the camp, and returned home. 
At the same time, king Demaratus, either sharing in the general 
dissatisfaction or moved by some grudge against his colleague 
which had not before manifested itself, renounced the under¬ 
taking also. Two such examples, operating upon the pre¬ 
existing sentiment of the allies generally, caused the whole 
camp to break up and return home without striking a blow. 1 
• We may here remark that this is the first instance known in 
which Sparta appears in act as recognised head of an obligatory 
Peloponnesian alliance, 3 summoning contingents from the'cilies 
to be placed under the command of her king. Her headship, 
previously recognised in theory, passes now into act, but in an 
unsatisfactory manner, so as to prove the necessity of precau¬ 
tion and concert beforehand—which will be found not long 
wanting. 

Pursuant to the scheme concerted, the Boeotians and Chalki- 
dians attacked Attica at the same time that Kleomenes entered 
it. The former seized CEnofi and Hysioe, the frontier demes of 
Attica on the side towards Platasa; while the latter assailed the 
north-eastern frontier which faces Euboea. Invaded on three 
sides, the Athenians were in serious danger, and were compelled 
to concentrate all their forces at Eleusis against Kleomenes, 
leaving the Boeotians and Chalkidians unopposed. But the 
unexpected breaking-up of the invading army from Pelopon¬ 
nesus proved their rescue, and enabled them to turn the whole 
of their attention to the other frontier. They marched into 
Bceotia to the strait called Euripus which separates it from 
Euboea, intending to prevent the junction of the Boeotians and 
Chalkidians, and to attack the latter first apart. But the arrival 
of the Boeotians caused an alteration in their scheme; they 
attacked the Boeotians first, and gained a victory of the most 
complete character—killing a large number, and capturing 700 
prisoners. O11 the very same day they crossed over to Euboea, 
attacked the Chalkidians, and gained another victory so deci¬ 
sive that it at once terminated the war. Many Chalkidians 
were taken, as well as Boeotians, and' conveyed in chains to 
Athens, where after a certain detention they were at last ran¬ 
somed for two mince per man. Of the sum thus raised, a tenth 

1 Herodot. v. 75, 

8 Compare ICoriilm, Zur Geschichte Hellenischer Staats-Verfassungen, 
p. 35 (Heidelberg, 1821), 

I doubt however his interpretation of the words in Herodotus (v. 63)— 

efre ISty efrs $T)p.naUf xpi/filfuiroi. 
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was employed in the fabrication of a chariot and four horses 
in bronze, which was placed in the acropolis to commemorate 
the victory. Herodotus saw this trophy when he was at Athens. 
He saw too, what was a still more speaking trophy, the actual 
chains in which the prisoners had been fettered, exhibiting in 
their appearance the damage undergone when the acropolis 
was burnt by Xerxes: an inscription of four lines described 
the offerings and recorded the victory out of which they had 
sprung. 1 

Another consequence of some moment arose out of this 
victory. The Athenians planted a body of 4000 of their 
citizens as Klfiruchs (lot-holders) or settlers upon the lands of 
the wealthy Chalkidian oligarchy called the Hippobotse—pro¬ 
prietors probably in the fertile plain of Lfilantum between 
Chalkis and Eretria. This is a system which we shall find 
hereafter extensively followed out by the Athenians in the days 
of their power; partly with the view of providing for their 
poorer citizens—partly to serve as garrison among a population 
either hostile or of doubtful fidelity. These Attic KISruchs 
(I can find no other name by which to speak of them) did not 
lose their birthright as Athenian citizens. They were not 
colonists in the Grecian sense, and they are known by a totally 
different name—but they corresponded very nearly to the 
colonies formerly planted out on the conquered lands by 
Rome. The increase of the poorer population was always 
more or less painfully felt in every Grecian city; for though 
the aggregate population never seems to have increased very 
fast, yet the multiplication of children in poor families caused 
the subdivision of the smaller lots of land, until at last they 
became insufficient for a maintenance; and the persons thus 
impoverished found it difficult to obtain subsistence in other 
ways, more especially as the labour for the richer classes was 
so much performed by imported slaves. Doubtless some 
families possessed of landed property became extinct. Yet 
this did not at all benefit the smaller and poorer proprietors, 
for the lands rendered vacant passed, not to them, but by in¬ 
heritance or bequest or intermarriage to other proprietors for 
the most part in easy circumstances—since one opulent family 
usually intermarried with another. I shall enter more fully at 
a future opportunity into this question—the great and serious 
problem of population, as it affected tire Greek communities 
generally, and as it was dealt with in theory by the powerful 
minds of Plato and Aristotle—at present it is sufficient to 
1 Herodot. v. 77; iElian, V. H. vi. I; Pauaan. L 28, 2. 
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notice that the numerous K 16 ruchies sent out by Athens, of 
which this to Euboea was the first, arose in a great measure out of 
the multiplication of the poorer population, which her extended 
power was employed in providing for. Her subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings wiLh a view to the same object will not be always 
found so justifiable as this now before us, which grew naturally, 
according to the ideas of the time, out of her success against 
the Chalkidians. 

The war between Athens, however, and Thebes with her 
Boeotian allies, still continued, to the great and repeated dis¬ 
advantage of the latter, until at length the Thebans in despair 
sent to ask advice of the Delphian oracle, and were directed to 
“solicit aid from those nearest to them.” 1 “How (they 
replied) are we to obey ? Our nearest neighbours, of Tanagra, 
Korfineia, and Thespise, are now, and have been from the 
beginning, lending us all the aid in their power.” An ingenious 
Theban, however, coming to the relief of his perplexed fellow- 
citizens, dived into the depths of legend and brought up a 
happy meaning. “Those nearest to us (he said) are the 
inhabitants of AJgina: for Thfibd (the eponym of Thebes) and 
AEgina (the eponym of that island) were both sisters, daughters 
of Asdpus. Let us send to crave assistance from the AEgine- 
lans.” If his subtle interpretation (founded upon their descent 
from the same legendary progenitors) did not at once convince 
all who heard it, at least no one had any better to suggest. 
Envoys were at once sent to the AEginetans; who, in reply to 
a petition founded on legendary claims, sent to the help of the 
Thebans a reinforcement of legendary, but venerated, auxiliaries 
—the AEakid heroes. We are left to suppose that their effigies 
are here meant. It was in vain however that the glory and the 
supposed presence of the AEakids Telamdn and PSIeus were 
introduced into the Theban camp. Victory still continued on 
the side of Athens; so that the discouraged Thebans again 
sent to AEgina, restoring the heroes, 3 and praying for aid of a 

1 Herodot. v, So. 

2 In the expression of Herodotus, the AEakid heroes are really sent from 
ASgina, and really sent back by the Thebans (v. 8o, 8l)— Oi Sk trtpi aWiovtri 
bweavplriv mbs A ImttSas irvfnri/vKta> tipaaav—ains ol &t)0a!oi ir kfifavres, 
■robs nbv AloafSns a ireSl So <rav, rS v Sir ivHp&v iSkovro. 
Compare again v. 75 } viii. 64} and Polyb. vii. 9, a. fleSv rfiv irvtrTpn- 
revofikvaiv. 

Justin gives a narrative of an analogous application from the Epizephyrian 
Lokrians to Sparta (xx. 3): " Territi Locrenses ad Spartanos deeummt s 
auxilium supplices deprecantur: illi longinqud mititid gravati, auxilium' a 
Castore et Polluce petere eos jubent. Neque legati responsutn soeiaa urbis 
sprevcrunt; profectiqne.in proxiraum temptum, facto saerificio, auxilium 
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character more human and positive. Their request was granted, 
and the ASginetans commenced war against Athens, without 
even the decent preliminary of a herald and declaration. 1 

This remarkable embassy first brings us into acquaintance 
with the Dorians of AEgina—oligarchical, wealthy, commercial, 
and powerful at sea, even in the earliest days ; more analogous 
to Corinth than to any of the other cities called Dorian. The 
hostility which they now began without provocation against 
Athens—repressed by Sparta at the critical moment of the 
battle of Marathon—then again breaking out—and hushed for 
a while by the common dangers of the Persian invasion under 
Xerxgs, was appeased only with the conquest of the island about 
twenty years after that event, and with the expulsion and 
destruction of its inhabitants. There had been indeed, accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus, 8 a feud of great antiquity between Athens 
and AEgina—of which he gives the account in a singular 
narrative blending together religion, politics, exposition of 
ancient customs, &c. But at the time when the Thebans 
solicited aid from AEgina, the latter was at peace with Athens. 
The AEginetans employed their fleet, powerful for that day, in 
ravaging Phalfirum and the maritime demes of Attica; nor had 
the Athenians as yet any fleet to resist them. 8 It is probable 
that the desired effect was produced, of diverting a portion of 
the Athenian force from the war against Boeotia, and thus 
partially relieving Thebes ; but the war of Athens against both 
of them continued for a considerable time, though we have no 
information respecting its details. 

Meanwhile the attention of Athens was called off from these 
combined enemies by a more menacing cloud which threatened 
to burst upon her from the side of Sparta. Kleomenfis and his 
countrymen, full of resentment at the late inglorious desertion 
of Eleusis, were yet more incensed by the discovery, which 
appears to have been then recently made, that the injunctions 
of the Delphian priestess for the expulsion of Hippias from 

clcorum implorant. Litatis hostiis, obtOH/oguo, ut rebantur, quodpetsbant — 
hand seats lati quant si deos ipsos seettm avecturi ossent —puivinaria iis in 
navi componunt, feustisejue profecti ominibus, solatia suit pro auxitiis 
deportant.” In comparing the expressions of Herodotus with those of 
Justin, we see that the former believes the direct literal presence and action 
of theAEakid heroes (■“ the Thebans sent back the heroes and askedfor men”), 
while the latter explains away the divine intervention into a mere fancy and 
feeling on the port of thos^to whom it is supposed to be accorded. This 
was the tone of those later authors whom Justin followed: compare also 
Pausan. ill. 19, 2. 

1 Herodot. v. 81, 82. 8 Herodot. v. 83-88. 

8 Herodot, V. 81-80. piyikvs 'A! h/vaiovs Itnviovro. 
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Athens had been fraudulently procured. 1 Moreover KleomenGs, 
when shut up in the acropolis of Athens with Isagoras, had 
found there various prophecies previously treasured up by the 
Peisistratids, many of which foreshadowed events highly 
disastrous to Sparta. And while the recent brilliant manifesta¬ 
tions of courage and repeated victories, on the part of Athens, 
seemed to indicate that such prophecies might perhaps be 
realised—Sparta had to reproach herself, that, from the foolish 
and mischievous conduct of Iileomenes, she had undone the 
effect of her previous aid against the Peisistratids, and thus lost 
that return of gratitude which the Athenians would otherwise 
have testified. Under such impressions, the Spartan authorities 
took the remarkable step of sending for Hippias from his 
residence at Sigeium to Peloponnesus, and of summoning 
deputies from all their allies to meet him at Sparta. 

The convocation thus summoned deserves notice as the 
commencement of a new aera in Grecian politics. The previous 
expedition of Kleomenfis against Attica presents to us the first 
known example of Spartan headship passing from theory into 
act: that expedition miscarried because the allies, though 
willing to follow, would not follow blindly, nor be made the 
instruments of executing purposes repugnant to their feelings. 
Sparta had now learnt the necessity, in order to ensure their 
hearty concurrence, of letting them know what she contemplated, 
so as to ascertain at least that she had no decided opposition to 
apprehend. Here then is the third stage in the spontaneous 
movement of Greece towards a systematic conjunction, however 
imperfect, of its many autonomous units: first we have Spartan 
headship suggested in theory, from a concourse of circumstances 
which attract to her the admiration of all Greece—power, 
unrivalled training, undisturbed antiquity, &c.: next, the theory 
passes into act, yet rude and shapeless: lastly, the act becomes 
clothed with formalities, and preceded by discussion and 
determination. The first convocation of the allies at Sparta, 
for the purpose of having a common object submitted to their 
consideration, may well be regarded as an important event in 
Grecian political history: the proceedings at the convocation 
are no less important, as an indication of the way in which the 
Greeks of that day felt and acted, and must be borne hi mind 
as a contrast with times hereafter to be described. 

Hippias having been presented to tfi^ assembled allies, the 
Spartans expressed their sorrow for having dethroned him— 
their resentment and alarm at the newborn insolence of Athens, 9 
1 Herodot. v. 90. 8 Herodot. v. 90, 9r, 
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already tasted by her immediate neighbours, and menacing to 
every state represented in the convocation—and their anxiety 
to restore Hippias, not less as a reparation of past wrong, 
than as a means, through his rule, of keeping Athens low 
and dependent. But the proposition, though emanating from 
Sparta, was listened to by the allies with one common sentiment 
of repugnance. They had no sympathy for Hippias—no dislike, 
still less any fear, of Athens—and a profound detestation of 
the character of a despot. The spirit which had animated 
the armed contingents at Eleusis now re-appeared among the 
deputies at Sparta, and the Corinthians again took the initiative. 
Their deputy Sosikles protested against the project in the fiercest 
and most indignant strain. No language can be stronger than 
that of the long harangue which Herodotus puts into his mouth, 
wherein the bitter recollections prevalent at Corinth respecting 
Kypselus and Periander are poured forth. “ Surely heaven and 
earth are about to change places—the fish are coming to dwell 
on dry land, and mankind going to inhabit the sea—when you, 
Spartans, propose to subvert the popular governments, and to 
set up in the cities that wicked and bloody thing called a 
Despot. 1 First try what it is, for yourselves at Sparta, and 
then force it upon others if you can: you have not tasted its 
calamities as we have, and you take very good care to keep it 
away from yourselves. We adjure you by the common gods 
of Hellas—plant not despots in her cities: if you persist in a 
scheme so wicked, know that the Corinthians will not second 
you.” 

This animated appeal was received with a shout of approba¬ 
tion and sympathy on the part of the allies. All with one 
accord united with Sosikles in adjuring the Lacedaemonians 2 
“not to revolutionise any Hellenic city." No one listened to 
Hippias when he replied, and warned the Corinthians that the 
time would come, when they, more than any one else, would 
dread and abhor the Athenian democracy, and wish the 
Peisistratid® back again. “He knew well (says Herodotus) 
that this would be, for he was better acquainted with the 
prophecies than any man; but no one then believed him, and 
he was forced to take his departure back to Sigeium; the 
Spartans not venturing to espouse his cause against the 
determined sentiment of the allies." 3 

1 Herodot. v. 92. . . . rvpawlSas h rii 7riSxtj Kuriyttv mpaa-Kfui^teBe, 
roO oSre iStKtCrepoy oiSfr tffri tear' iyBpdkous otfrs puaiipoyirtpov. 

2 Iferodot. v. 93. (vt) voiteu' ytirtpov it(p\ * 6 \iv ’SPiKiSa, 

8 Herodot. v. gs, 94. 
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That determined sentiment deserves notice, because it marks 
the present period of the Hellenic mind: fifty years later it will 
be found materially altered. Aversion to single-headed rule, 
and bitter recollection of men like ICypselus and Periander, 
are now the chords which thrill in an assembly of Grecian 
■deputies. The idea of a revolution (implying thereby an organic 
and comprehensive change of which the party using the word 
disapproves) consists in substituting a permanent One in place 
of those periodical magistrates and assemblies which were the 
common attribute of oligarchy and democracy; the antithesis 
between these last two is as yet in the background, and there 
prevails neither fear of Athens nor hatred of the Athenian 
democracy. But when we turn to the period immediately 
before the Peloponnesian war, we find the order of precedence 
between these two sentiments reversed. The antimonarchical 
feeling has not perished, but has been overlaid by other and 
more recent political antipathies—the antithesis between 
democracy and oligarchy having become, not indeed the only 
sentiment, but the uppermost sentiment, in the minds of Grecian 
politicians generally, and the soul of active party movement. 
Moreover a hatred of the most deadly character has grown up 
against Athens and her democracy, especially in the grandsons 
of those very Corinthians who now stand forward as her 
sympathising friends. The remarkable change of feeling here 
mentioned is nowhere so strikingly exhibited as when we 
contrast the address of the Corinthian Sosiklfis just narrated, 
with the speech of the Corinthian envoys at Sparta imme¬ 
diately antecedent to the Peloponnesian war, as given to 
us in Thucydides. 1 It will hereafter be fully explained 
by the intermediate events, by the growth of Athenian power, 
and by the still more miraculous development of Athenian 
energy. 

Such development, the fruit of the fresh-planted democracy 
as well as the seed for its sustentation and aggrandisement, 
continued progressive during the whole period just adverted 
to j but the first unexpected burst of it, under the Kleisthenean 
constitution and after the expulsion of Hippias, is, described 
by Herodotus in terms too emphatic to be omitted. After 
narrating the successive victories of the Athenians over both 
Boeotians and Chalkidians, that historian proceeds—“Thus did 
the Athenians grow in strength. And we may find proof not 
merely in this instance but everywhere else, how valuable a 
thing freedom is: since even the Athenians, while under a 

1 Thucydid. i, 68-71, 120-124. 
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despot, were not superior in war to any of their surrounding 
neighbours, but so soon as they got rid of their despots, became 
by far the first of all. These things show that while kept down 
by one man, they were slack and timid, like men working for a 
master; but when they were liberated, every single man became 
eager in exertions for his own benefit.” The same comparison 
re-appears a short time afterwards, where he tells us that “ the 
Athenians, when free, felt themselves a match for Sparta; but 
while kept down by any man under a despotism, were feeble 
and apt for submission.” 1 

Stronger expressions cannot be found to depict the rapid 
improvement wrought in the Athenian people by their new 
democracy. Of course this did not arise merely from suspension 
of previous cruelties, or from better laws, or better administra¬ 
tion, These indeed were essential conditions, but the active 
transforming cause here was, the principle and system of which 
such amendments formed the detail: the grand and new idea 
of the sovereign People, composed of free and equal citizens— 
or liberty and equality, to use words which so profoundly moved 
the French nation half a century ago. It was this comprehen¬ 
sive political idea which acted with electric effect upon the 
Athenians, creating within them a host of sentiments, motives, 
sympathies, and capacities, to which they had before been 
strangers. Democracy in Grecian antiquity possessed the 
privilege, not only of kindling an earnest and unanimous 
attachment to the constitution in the bosoms of the citizens, 
but also of creating an energy of public and private action, 
such as could never be obtained under an oligarchy, where the 
utmost that could be hoped for was a passive acquiescence and 
obedience. Mr. Burke has remarked that the mass of the 
people are generally very indifferent about theories of govern¬ 
ment; but such indifference (although improvements in the 
practical working of all governments tend to foster it) is hardly 
to be expected among any people who exhibit decided mental 
activity and spirit on other matters; and the reverse was un¬ 
questionably true, in the year 500 b.c., among the communities 

1 Herodot. v, 78 - 91 . vvv 7 iSfrvro- Si oi kot’ tv podyov 

kWh jtovtox?, V lariyoplri Its tan XP^I xa aitcniBalav, et (cal 'AStjmicoi rvpav- 
vevipevoi pMv akhajx&v ruy atpias irepiolKtdvrvv taav rh miXifua kfitlvavs, 
kmaWaxStvTss 81 rvpdyyuv, fuutpiQ stp&rol lyivavro' Bi)\o7 &v rafira, Sri 
Mwnx^MVOl jalv iBtXDKdMOV, Sis Seairirp ipya(6/teyoi, iXevthpaOtyruy 
81 (tiros t/caaros iavr$ srpoiv/uStro xartpydCeaSai, 

(c. 91 .) Ol MmSst/idyioi—viy Xafidyres, Sis tXfiBepov fihv ihy ah ybos 
rh ’Arrwlv, hrifpoitaV r$ iavrihv Sv ylmro, KarfX<Ww 81 kri rov 
rvpuyylSi, haitvhs Kal irtiBapxdtatai iroipav. 
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of ancient Greece. Theories of government were there anything 
but a dead letter: they were connected with emotions of the 
strongest as well as of the most opposite character. The theory 
of a permanent ruling One, for example, was universally odious: 
that of a ruling Few, though acquiesced in, was never positively 
attractive, unless either where it was associated with the main¬ 
tenance of peculiar education and habits, as at Sparta, or where 
it presented itself as the only antithesis to democracy, the latter 
having by peculiar circumstances become an object of terror. 
But the theory of democracy was pre-eminently seductive; 
creating in the mass of the citizens an intense positive attach¬ 
ment, and disposing them to voluntary action and suffering on 
its behalf, such as no coercion on the part of other govern¬ 
ments could extort. Herodotus, 1 in his comparison of the three 
sorts of government, puts in the front rank of the advantages of 
democracy “its most splendid name and promise”—its power 
of enlisting the hearts of the citizens in support of their con¬ 
stitution, and of providing for all a common bond of union and 
fraternity. This is what even democracy did not always do : 
but it was what no other government in Greece could do: a 
reason alone sufficient to stamp it as the best government, and 
presenting the greatest chance of beneficent results, for a Grecian 
community. Among the Athenian citizens, certainly, it pro¬ 
duced a strength and unanimity of positive political sentiment, 
such as has rarely been seen in the history of mankind, which 
excites our surprise and admiration the more when we compare 
it with the apathy which had preceded, and which is even 
implied as the natural state of the public mind in Solon’s famous 
proclamation against neutrality in a sedition. 2 Because demo¬ 
cracy happens to be unpalatable to most modern readers, 
they have been accustomed to look upon the sentiment here 
described only in its least honourable manifestations—in the 
caricatures of Aristophanes, or in the empty common-places of 
rhetorical declaimers. But it is not in this way that the force, 
the earnestness, or the binding value, ofdemocratical sentiment 

1 Herodot. iii. 80. Si &pxov, peer a pip oivopa v&prcvv 

KaWiffrov 3 fx €t , itiovoplijv' Sebrepa. Be Toi'Twv ruv b pobvapxos, irotect 
oiiSip. irikip piv Apx&s &PX e ‘: btrebiuvov !i apx^P tx e ‘i Boukebpara Si rdpra 
bs rb KoivbP avaipipei. 

The democratical speaker at Syracuse, Athenagoras, also puts this 
name and promise in the first rank of advantages—(Thucyd. vi. 39) 
—iyiil Be <prjpi irp&ra piv Srjpov £bpirap wpopicrBai, akiyapxlav Be 
pipos, Sec. 

a See the preceding chapter xi. of this History, vol. iii. p. 354, respecting 
the Solomaa declaration here adverted to. 
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at Athens is to be measured. We must listen to it as it comes 
from the lips of Perildes, 1 while he is strenuously enforcing upon 
the people those active duties for which it both implanted the 
stimulus and supplied the courage; or from the oligarchical 
Nikias in the harbour of Syracuse, when he is endeavouring to 
revive the courage of his despairing troops for one last death- 
struggle, and when he appeals to their democratical patriotism 
as to the only flame yet alive and burning even in that moment 
of agony. 2 3 From the time of Kleisthenes downward, the 
creation of this new mighty impulse makes an entire revolution 
in the Athenian character ; and if the change still stood out 
in so prominent a manner before the eyes of Herodotus, much 
more must it have been felt by the contemporaries among whom 
it occurred. 

The attachment of an Athenian citizen to his democratical 
constitution comprised two distinct veins of sentiment: first, 
his rights, protection, and advantages derived from it—next, his 
obligations of exertion and sacrifice towards it and with reference 
to it. Neither of these two veins of sentiment was ever wholly 
absent j but according as the one or the other was present at 
different times in varying proportions, the patriotism of the 
citizen was a very different feeling. That which Herodotus 
remarks is, the extraordinary efforts of heart and hand which 
the Athenians suddenly displayed—the efficacy of the active 
sentiment throughout the bulk of the citizens. We shall observe 
even more memorable evidences of the same phenomenon in 
tracing down the history from KleisthenGs to the end of the 
Peloponnesian war: we shall trace a series of events and 
motives eminently calculated to stimulate that self-imposed 
labour and discipline which the early democracy had first called 
forth. But when we advance farther down, from the restoration 
of the democracy after the Thirty Tyrants, to the time of 
Demosthenfis—(I venture upon this brief anticipation, in the 
conviction that one period of Grecian history can only be 
thoroughly understood by contrasting it with another)—we shall 
find a sensible change in Athenian patriotism. The active 
sentiment of obligation is comparatively inoperative—the citizen, 
it is true, has a keen sense of the value of the democracy as 
protecting him and ensuring to him valuable rights, and he is 

1 See the two speeches of PeriMSs in Thucyd. ii. 35-46, and ii. 60-54. 

Compare the reflections of Thucydides upon the two democracies of Athens 
and Syracuse—vi. 69 and vii. 21-55. 

3 Thucyd. vii. 69. HarptSos rt trjs iKevBtpurtirris iiro/unvfiifKuv «at rljs 
Is ctuTp ismiriicrov wiifiv is ri/v Slairav i(ovtr!as, &c. 
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moreover willing to perform his ordinary sphere of legal duties 
towards it ; but he looks upon it as a thing established, and 
capable of maintaining itself in a due measure of foreign ascend¬ 
ency, without any such personal efforts as those which his 
forefathers cheerfully imposed upon themselves. The orations 
of Demosthenes contain melancholy proofs of such altered tone 
of patriotism—of that languor, paralysis, and waiting for others 
to act, which preceded the catastrophe of Chseroneia, notwith¬ 
standing an unabated attachment to the democracy as a source 
of protection and good government. 1 That same preternatural 
activity which the allies of Sparta, at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, both denounced and admired in the 
Athenians, is noted by the orator as now belonging to their 
enemy Philip. Such variations in the scale of national energy 
pervade history, modern as well as ancient, but '.in regard to 
Grecian history, especially, they can never be overlooked. For 
a certain measure, not only of positive political attachment, but 
also of active self-devotion, military readiness, and personal 
effort, was the indispensable condition of maintaining Hellenic 
autonomy, either in Athens or elsewhere; and became so more 
than ever, when the Macedonians were once organised under 
an enterprising and semi-hellenised prince. The democracy 
was the first creative cause of that astonishing personal and 
many-sided energy which marked the Athenian character, for 
a century downward from Kleisthenes ; that the same ultra- 
Hellenic activity did not longer continue, is referable to other 
causes which will be hereafter in part explained. No system of 
government, even supposing it to be very much better and more 
faultless than the Athenian democracy, can ever pretend to 
accomplish its legitimate end apart from the personal character 
of the people, or to supersede the necessity of individual virtue 
and vigour. During the half-century immediately preceding 
the battle of Chteroneia, the Athenians had lost that remarkable 
energy which distinguished them during the first century of 
their democracy, and had fallen much more nearly to a level 
with the other Greeks, in common with whom they were 
obliged to yield to the pressure of a foreign enemy. I here 
briefly notice their last period of languor, in contrast with the 
first burst of democratical fervour under Kleisthenes now 
opening—a feeling, which will be found, as we proceed, to 

1 Compare the remarkable speech of the Corinthian envoys at Sparta 
(Thucyd. i. 68-71), with the QiKoirpaynoaivu which Demosthenes so em¬ 
phatically notices in Philip (Olynthiac. i. 6, p. 13): also Philippic, i. 2, 
and the Philippics and Olynthiacs generally. 
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continue for a longer period than could have been reasonably 
anticipated, but which was too high-strung to become a perpetual 
and inherent attribute of any community. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

RISE OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE—CYRUS 

In the preceding chapter I have followed the history of 
Central Greece very nearly down to the point at which the 
history of the Asiatic Greeks becomes blended with it, and 
after which the two streams begin to flow to a great degree in 
the same channel. I now revert to the affairs of the Asiatic 
Greeks, and of the Asiatic kings as connected with them, at 
the point in which they were left in my seventeenth chapter. 

The concluding facts recounted in that chapter were of sad 
and serious moment to the Hellenic world. The Ionic and 
AEolic Greeks on the Asiatic coast had been conquered and 
made tributary by the Lydian king Crcesus: “down to that 
time (says Herodotus) all Greeks had been free.” Their con¬ 
queror Crcesus, who ascended the throne in 560 B.C., appeared 
to be at the summit of human prosperity and power in his 
unassailable capital, and with his countless treasures at Sardis. 
His dominions comprised nearly the whole of Asia Minor, as 
far as the river Halys to the east; on the other side of that 
river began the Median monarchy under his brother-in-law 
AstyagSs, extending eastward to some boundary which we 
cannot define, but comprising in a south-eastern direction 
Persis proper or Farsislan, and separated from the Kissians 
and Assyrians on the east by the line of Mount Zagros (the 
present boundary-line between Persia and Turkey). Babylonia, 
with its wondrous city, between the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
was occupied by the Assyrians or Chaldieans, under their 
king LabynStus: a territory populous and fertile, partly by 
nature, partly by prodigies of labour, to a degree which makes 
us mistrust even an honest eye-witness who describes it after¬ 
wards in its decline—but which was then in its most flourishing 
condition. The Chaldsean dominion under Labynfitus reached 
to the borders of Egyp>t, including as dependent territories 
both Tudasa and Phenicia. In Egypt reigned the native king 
Amasis, powerful and affluent, sustained in his throne by a 
large body of Grecian mercenaries, and himself favourably 
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disposed to Grecian commerce and settlement. Both with 
LabynStus and with Arnasis, Croesus was on terms of alliance ; 
and as Astyages was his brother-in-law, the four kings might 
well be deemed out of the reach of calamity. Yet within the 
space of thirty years or a little more, the whole of their 
territories had become embodied in one vast empire, under 
the son of an adventurer as yet not known even by name. 

The rise and fall of Oriental dynasties has been in all times 
distinguished by the same general features. A brave and 
adventurous prince, at the head of a population at once poor, 
warlike, and greedy, acquires dominion; while his successors, 
abandoning themselves to sensuality and sloth, probably also 
to oppressive and irascible dispositions, become in process of 
time victims to those same qualities in a stranger which had 
enabled their own father to seize the throne. Cyrus, the 
great founder of the Persian empire, first the subject and 
afterwards the dethroner of the Median Astyages, corresponds 
to this general description, as far at least as we can pretend to 
know his history. For in truth, even the conquests of Cyrus, 
after he became ruler of Media, are very imperfectly known, 
whilst the facts which preceded his rise up to that sovereignty 
cannot be said to be known at all: we have to choose between 
different accounts at variance with each other, and of which 
the most complete and detailed is stamped with all the 
character of romance. The Cyropsedia of Xenophon is 
memorable and interesting, considered with reference to the 
Greek mind, and as a philosophical novel. 1 That it should 
have been quoted so largely as authority on matters of history, 
is only one proof among many how easily authors have been 
satisfied as to the essentials of historical evidence. The 
narrative given by Herodotus of the relations between Cyrus 
and Astyages, agreeing with Xenophon in little more than the 
fact that it makes Cyrus son of KambysGs and MandanS and 
grandson of AstyagSs, goes even beyond the story of Romulus 
and Remus in respect to tragical incident and contrast. 
Astyagfis, alarmed by a dream, condemns the newborn infant 
of his daughter Mandanfi to be exposed : Harpagus, to whom 
the order is given, delivers the child to one of the royal 
herdsmen, who exposes it in the mountains, where it is 
miraculously suckled by a bitch. 8 Thus preserved, and after- 

1 Among the lost productions of Antisthends, the contemporary of Xeno¬ 
phon and Plato, and emanating like them from the tuition of Solcratfis, was 
one, KOpor, f) irepl Bcurthdas (Diogenes Laert. vi. 15), 

a That this was the real story—a close parallel of Romulus and Remus— 
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wards brought up as the herdsman’s child, Cyrus manifests 
great superiority both physical and mental, is chosen king in 
play by the boys of the village, and in this capacity severely 
chastises the son of one of the courtiers j for which offence he 
is carried before AstyagSs, who recognises him for his grandson, 
but is assured by the Magi that the dream is out, and that he 
has no further danger to apprehend from the boy—and there¬ 
fore permits him to live. With Harpagus, however, Astyages 
is extremely incensed, for not having executed his orders: he 
causes the son of Harpagus to be slain, and served up to 
be eaten by his unconscious father at a regal banquet. The 
father, apprised afterwards of the fact, dissembles his feelings, 
but meditates a deadly vengeance against Astyages for this 
Thyestean meal. He persuades Cyrus, who has been sent 
back to his father and mother in Persia, to head a revolt of 
the Persians against the Medes; whilst AstyagSs—to fill up 
the Grecian conception of madness as a precursor to ruin— 
sends an army against the revolters, commanded by Harpagus 
himself. Of course the army is defeated—AstyagSs, after 
a vain resistance, is dethroned—Cyrus becomes king in his 
place—and Harpagus repays the outrage which he has 
undergone by the bitterest insults. 

Such are the heads of a beautiful narrative which is given at 
some length in Herodotus. It will probably appear to the 
reader sufficiently romantic ; though the historian intimates that 
he had heard three other narratives different from it, and that 
all were more full of marvels, as well as in wider circulation, 
than his own, which he had borrowed from some unusually 

we may see by Herodotus, i, 122. Some rationalising Greeks or Persians 
transformed it into a more plausible tale—that the herdsman’s wife who 
suckled the boy Cyrus was named K vvd (Kvipy is a dog, male or female); 
contending that this latter was the real basis of fact, and that the interven¬ 
tion of the bitch was an exaggeration built upon the name of the woman, in 
order that the divine protection shown to Cyrus might be still more mani¬ 
fest—of Si roictts iraptxXafiivTes rb otiyopa touto ['iva Qeioripus So/cty 
roTtri Xllpirpcrt stepielval tript i iraTs), ica/reSaKov (piny Sis hcKelyevav 
Kupov Kiicov l£lOpeipv ivBevrw p.tv fi (pins oCtij 

In a previous volume of this History I have noticed various transformations 
operated by Palaephatus and others upon the Greek mylhes—the ram which 
carried Phryxus and Hell! across the Hellespont is represented to us as 
having been in reality a man named Krius, who aided their flight—the 
winged horse which carried Bcllerophon was a ship named Pegasus, &c. 

This same operation has here been performed upon the story of the suck¬ 
ling of Cyrus j for we shall run little risk in affirming that the miraculous 
story is the older of the two, The feelings which welcome a miraculous 
story are early and primitive ; those which break down the miracle into a 
commonplace fact are of subsequent vrowth. 
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sober-minded Persian informants. 1 In what points the other 
three stories departed from it we do not hear. 

To the historian of Halikarnassus we have to oppose the 
physician of the neighbouring town Knidus—Ktesias, who 
contradicted Herodotus, not without strong terms of censure, 
on many points, and especially upon that which is the very 
foundation of the early narrative respecting Cyrus; for he 
affirmed that Cyrus was noway related to Astyages. 2 However 
indignant we may be with KtGsias for the disparaging epithets 
which he presumed to apply to an historian, whose work is to 
us inestimable—we must nevertheless admit, that as surgeon 
in actual attendance on Icing Artaxerxes Mnfimon, and healer 
of the wound inflicted on that prince at Kunaxa by his brother 
Cyrus the younger, 3 he had better opportunities even than 
Herodotus of conversing with sober-minded Persians; and 
that the discrepancies between the two statements are to be 
taken as a proof of the prevalence of discordant, yet equally 
accredited, stories. Herodotus himself was in fact compelled 
to choose one out of four. So rare and late a plant is historical 
authenticity. 

That Cyrus was the first Persian conqueror, and that the 
space which he overran covered no less than fifty degrees of 
longitude, from the coast of Asia Minor to the Oxus and the 
Indus, are facts quite indisputable; but of the steps by which 
this was achieved, we know very little. The native Persians, 
whom he conducted to an empire so immense, were an 
aggregate of seven agricultural, and four nomadic tribes—all 
of them rude, hardy, and brave 1 —dwelling in a mountainous 

1 Herodot i. 95. 'CXs &v Xlepciwv /itrelirtpot \iynmip, of /ti) fiov 
Xbfiepoi at/ivavv rit vtp\ Kvpop, bXXh rbp ibpra Xiycip h 6 yap, Karb Taira 
ypd\jiur twurrA/UPOs irep\ Kvpov koI rpupatrlas &XXas \iyup tSotis (jtppai. 
His informants were thus select persons, who differed from the Persians 
generally. 

The long narrative respecting the infancy and growth of Cyrus is con¬ 
tained in Herodot. i. 107-129. 

8 See the Extracts from the lost Persian History of Ktftsias, in Photius 
Cod. ixxii., also appended to SchweighausePs edition of Herodotus, vol. iv. 
p. 345. 81 (Ktesias) abrbp rUv ir\ti ivw ft ioropel atiriirnp 1 ywipevap, 

v imp’ abrav TUpa&v ((pSa t 4 bp$v pbi irtx&pa) ain^Koop Karaaripra, 
08 tus rbiv Itrroplav trvyypityat. 

To the discrepancies between Xenophon, Herodotus, and Ktftsias, on the 
subject of Cyrus, is to be added the statement of ASschylus (Persee, 747), the 
oldest authority of them ail, and that of the Armenian historians: see BShr 
ad Ktesiam, p. 8j i compare Bahr’s comments on the discrepancies, p. 87. 

8 Xenophon, Anabas. I 8, 26. 

4 Herodot. i. 71—153; Arrian, v. 4; Strabo, xv. p. 727; Plato, Legg. 
ill. p, 694. 
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region, clothed in skins, ignorant of wine, or fruit, or any of 
the commonest luxuries of life, and despising the very idea 
of purchase or sale. Their tribes were very unequal in point 
of dignity, probably also in respect to numbers and powers, 
among one another. First in estimation among them stood 
the Pasargadce; and the first phratry or clan among the 
Pasargadae were, the Achsmenidse, to whom Cyrus himself 
belonged. Whether his relationship to the Median king whom 
he dethroned was a matter of fact, or a politic fiction, we 
cannot well determine. But Xenophon, in noticing the spacious 
deserted cities, Larissa and Mespila, 1 which he saw in his 
march with the Ten Thousand Greeks on the eastern side of 
the Tigris, gives us to understand that the conquest of Media 
by the Persians was reported to him as having been an 
obstinate and protracted struggle. However this may be, the 
preponderance of the Persians was at last complete: though 
the Medes always continued to be the second nation in the 
empire, after the Persians, properly so called; and by early 
Greek writers the great enemy in the East is often called 
“the Mede” a as well as “the Persian.” The Median Ekbatana 
too remained as one of the capital cities, and the usual summer 
residence, of the kings of Persia; Susa on the Choaspes, on 
the Kissian plain farther southward, and east of the Tigris, 
being their winter abode. 

The vast space of country comprised between the Indus on 
the east, the Oxus and Caspian Sea to the north, the Persian 
Gulf and Indian Ocean to the south, and the line of Mount 
Zagros to the west, appears to have been occupied in these 
times by a great variety of different tribes and people, yet all 
or most of them belonging to the religion of Zoroaster, and 
speaking dialects of the Zend language. 8 It was known 
amongst its inhabitants by the common name of Iran or 
Aria: it is, in its central parts at least, a high, cold plateau, 
totally destitute of wood and scantily supplied with water; 
much of it indeed is a salt and sandy desert, unsusceptible 

1 Xenophon, Anabas. iii. 3, 6 j ill. 4, 7-12, Strabo had read accounts 
which represented the last battle between AstyagSs and Cyrus to have been 
fought near Pasargadse (xv. p. 730). 

* Xenophanes, Fragm, p. 39, ap. Sehneidewin, Delectus Poett Elegiac. 
Gkec.— 

XTij\t/cos %<rB' iff 6 M>j8ot iQUsrot 

compare Theognis, v. 773, and Herodot. i. 163. 

s Strabo, xv. p. 724. iftiyKarrroi rrapi /wcp 6 v. See Heeren, Ueber den 
Verkehr der Alten Welt, part i. hook L p. 320-340, and Ritter, Erdkunde,’ 
West Asien, b. ili. Abtheil, ii. sect I and 2, p. 17-84. 

VOT- iv. 
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of culture. Parts of it are eminently fertile, where water can be 
procured and irrigation applied. Scattered masses of tolerably 
dense population thus grew up; but continuity of cultivation 
is not practicable, and in ancient times, as at present, a large 
proportion of the population of Iran seems to have consisted 
of wandering or nomadic tribes with their tents and cattle. 
The rich pastures, and the freshness of the summer climate, 
in the region of mountain and valley near Ekbatana, are 
extolled by modern travellers, just as they attracted the Great 
King in ancient times during the hot months. The more 
southerly province called Persis proper (Farsistan) consists 
also in part of mountain land interspersed with valley and 
plain, abundantly watered, and ample in pasture, sloping 
gradually down to low grounds on the sea-coast which are 
hot and dry: the care bestowed, both by Medes and Persians, 
on the breeding of their horses, was remarkable. 1 There were 
doubtless material differences between different parts of the 
population of this vast plateau of Iran. Yet it seems that 
along with their common language and religion, they had also 
something of a common character, which contrasted with the 
Indian population east of the Indus, the Assyrians west of 
Mount Zagros, and the Massagetm and other Nomads of the 
Caspian and the Sea of Aral—less brutish, restless, and blood¬ 
thirsty, than the latter—more fierce, contemptuous and 
extortionate, and less capable of sustained industry, than the 
two former. There can be little doubt, at the time of which 
we are now speaking, when the wealth and cultivation of 
Assyria were at their maximum, that Iran also was far better 
peopled than ever it has been since European observers have 
been able to survey it; especially the north-eastern portion, 
Baktria and Sogdiana; so that the invasions of the Nomads 
from Turkestan and Tartary, which have been so destructive 
at various intervals since the Mahomedan conquest, were 
before that period successfully kept back. 

The general analogy among the population of Iran probably 
enabled the Persian conqueror with comparative ease to extend 
his empire to the east, after the conquest of Ekbatana, and to 
become the full heir of the Median kings. If we .may believe 
KtSsias, even the distant province of Baktria had been before 
subject to those kings. At first it resisted Cyrus, but finding 

3 About the province of Persis, see Strabo, xv. p. 727 j Diodor. xix. 21 5 
Quintus Curtius, v. 13, 14, p. 432-434, with the valuable explanatory notes 
of Mtltzell (Berlin, 1841). Compare also Morier’s Second Journey in 
Persia, p. 49-120, and Ritter, Erdlcunde, West Asien, p, 712-738. 
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that he had become son-in-law of AstyagSs, as well as master 
of his person, it speedily acknowledged his authority. 1 

According to the representation of Herodotus, the war 
between Cyrus and Croesus of Lydia began shortly after the 
capture of Astyages, and before the conquest of Baktria.- 
Crcesus was the assailant, wishing to avenge his brother-in- 
law, to arrest the growth of the Persian conqueror, and to 
increase his own dominions. His more prudent councillors 
in vain represented to him that he had little to gain, and much 
to lose, by war with a nation alike hardy and poor. He is 
represented as just at that time recovering from the affliction 
arising out of the death of his son. 

To ask advice of the oracle, before he took any final deci¬ 
sion, was a step which no pious king would omit. But in the 
present perilous question, Croesus did more—he took a pre¬ 
caution so extreme, that if his piety had not been placed 
beyond all doubt by his extraordinary munificence to the 
temples, he might have drawn upon himself the suspicion of a 
guilty scepticism. 8 Before he would send to ask advice respect¬ 
ing the project itself, he resolved to test the credit of some 
of the chief surrounding oracles—Delphi, D6d6na, Branchidaj 
near Milgtus, Amphiaraus at Thebes, Trophdnius at Lebadeia, 
and Amm6n in Libya. His envoys started from Sardis on the 
same day, and were all directed on the hundredth day after¬ 
wards, to ask at the respective oracles how Croesus was at that 
precise moment employed. This was a severe trial: of the 
manner in which it was met by four out of the six oracles con¬ 
sulted, we have no information, and it rather appears that their 
answers were unsatisfactory. But Amphiaraus maintained his 
credit undiminished, while Apollo at Delphi, more omniscient 
than Apollo at Branchidse, solved the question with such un¬ 
erring precision, as to afford a strong additional argument 
against persons who might be disposed to scoff at divination. 
No sooner had the envoys put the question to the Delphian 
priestess, on the day named, “What is Croesus now doing?” 
than she exclaimed, in the accustomed hexameter verse, 4 “ I 
know the number of grains of sand, and the measures of the 
sea: I understand the dumb, and I hear the man who speaks 

1 KtSsias, Fersica, o. 2. 8 Herodot. i. 153. 

3 That this point of view should not be noticed in Herodotus, may 
appear singular, when we read his story (vi. 86 ) about the Milesian 
Glaukus, and the judgement that overtook him for having tested the oracle; 
but it is put forward by Xenophon as constituting part ofthe guilt of Crcesus 
(Cyropsed. vii. 2 , 17). 

• Herodot. i. 47, 48, 49, >!0. 
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not. The smell reaches me of a hard-skinned tortoise boiled 
in a copper with lamb’s flesh—copper above and copper below.” 
Croesus was awestruck on receiving this reply. It described 
with the utmost detail that which he had been really doing, so 
that he accounted the Delphian oracle and that of Amphiaraus 
the only trustworthy oracles on earth—following up these 
feelings with a holocaust of the most munificent character, in 
order to win the favour of the Delphian god. Three thousand 
cattle were offered up, and upon a vast sacrificial pile were 
placed the most splendid purple robes and tunics, together with 
couches and censers of gold and silver; besides which he sent 
to Delphi itself the richest presents in gold and silver—ingots, 
statues, bowls, jugs, &c., the size and weight of which we read 
with astonishment; the more so as Herodotus himself saw them 
a century afterwards at Delphi. 1 Nor was Croesus altogether 
unmindful of Amphiaraus, whose answer had been creditable, 
though less triumphant than that of the Pythian priestess. He 
sent to Amphiaraus a spear and shield of pure gold, which were 
afterwards seen at Thebes by Herodotus: this large donative 
may help the reader to conceive the immensity of those which 
he sent to Delphi. 

The envoys who conveyed these gifts were instructed to ask 
at the same time, whether Croesus should undertake an expedi¬ 
tion against the Persians—and if so, whether he should solicit 
any allies to assist him. In regard to the second question, the 
answer both of Apollo and of Amphiaraus was decisive, recom¬ 
mending him to invite the alliance of the most powerful 
Greeks. In regard to the first and most momentous question, 
their answer was as remarkable for circumspection as it had 
been before for detective sagacity : they told Croesus, that if he 
invaded the Persians, he would subvert a mighty monarchy. 
The blindness of Crcesus interpreted this declaration into an 
unqualified promise of success: he sent further presents to the 
oracle, and again inquired whether his kingdom would be 
durable. “When a mule shall become king of the Medes 
(replied the priestess), then must thou run away—be not 
ashamed.” 2 

More assured than ever by such an answer, Croesus sent to 
Sparta, under the kings AnaxandridSs and Aristo, to tender 
presents and solicit their alliance. 8 His propositions were 
favourably entertained—the more so, as he had before gratui¬ 
tously furnished some gold to the Lacedaemonians, for a statue 

1 Herodot. i. 52, 53, 54. 2 I-Ierodot. i. 55. 

* Herodot. i. §7-70. 
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to Apollo. The alliance now formed was altogether general— 
no express effort being as yet demanded from them, though it 
soon came to be. But the incident is to be noted, as marking 
the first plunge of the leading Grecian state into Asiatic 
politics; and that too without any of the generous Hellenic 
sympathy which afterwards induced Athens to send her citizens 
across the Aegean. At this time Croesus was the master and 
tribute-exactor of the Asiatic Greeks, whose contingents seem 
to have formed part of his army for the expedition now con¬ 
templated; an army consisting principally, not of native 
Lydians, but of foreigners. 

The river Halys formed the boundary at this time between 
the Median and Lydian empires: and Croesus, marching across 
that river into the territory of the Syrians or Assyrians of 
Kappadokia, took the city of Pteria, with many of its surround¬ 
ing dependencies, inflicting damage and destruction upon these 
distant subjects of Ekbatana. Cyrus lost no time in bringing 
an army to their defence considerably larger than that of 
Croesus; trying at the same time, though unsuccessfully, to 
prevail on the Ionians to revolt from him. A bloody battle 
took place between the two armies, but with indecisive result: 
after which Croesus, seeing that he could not hope to accom¬ 
plish more with his forces as they stood, thought it wise to 
return to his capital, and collect a larger army for the next cam¬ 
paign. Immediately on reaching Sardis he despatched envoys 
to Labyngtus king of Babylon; to Amasis king of Egypt; to 
the Lacedaemonians, and to other allies; calling upon all of 
them to send auxiliaries to Sardis during the course of the fifth 
month. In the meantime, he dismissed all the foreign troops 
who had followed him into Kappadokia. 1 

Had these allies appeared, the war might perhaps have been 
prosecuted with success. And on the part of the Lacedae¬ 
monians at least, there was no tardiness; for their ships were 
ready and their troops almost on board, when the unexpected 
news reached them that Crcesus was already ruined. 2 Cyrus 
had foreseen and forestalled the defensive plan of his enemy. 
Pushing on with his army to Sardis without delay, he obliged 
the Lydian prince to give battle with his own unassisted sub¬ 
jects. The open and spacious plain before that town was 
highly favourable to the Lydian cavalry, which at that time 
(Herodotus tells us) was superior to the Persian. But Cyrus, 
employing a stratagem whereby this cavalry was rendered un¬ 
available, placed in front of his line the baggage Camels, which 
1 Herodot. i. 77. 3 Herodot. i. S'?. 
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the Lydian horses could not endure either to smell or to 
behold. 1 The horsemen of Crcesus were thus obliged to dis¬ 
mount ; nevertheless they fought bravely on foot, and were not 
driven into the town till after a sanguinary combat. 

Though confined within the walls of his capital, Croesus had 
still good reason for hoping to hold out until the arrival of his 
allies, to whom he sent pressing envoys of acceleration. For 
Sardis was considered impregnable—one assault had already 
been repulsed, and the Persians would have been reduced to 
the slow process of blockade. But on the fourteenth day of 
the siege, accident did for the besiegers that which they could 
not have accomplished either by skill or force. Sardis was 
situated on an outlying peak of the northern side of Tmdlus; it 
was well fortified everywhere except towards the mountain; and 
on that side, the rock was so precipitous and inaccessible, that 
fortifications were thought unnecessary, nor did the inhabitants 
believe assault to be possible in that quarter. But Hyrceades, 
a Persian soldier, having accidentally seen one of the garrison 
descending this precipitous rock to pick up his helmet which 
had rolled down, watched his opportunity, tried to climb up, 
and found it not impracticable j others followed his example, 
the stronghold was thus seized first, and the whole city speedily 
taken by storm. 2 

Cyrus had given especial orders to spare the life of Crcesus, 
who was accordingly made prisoner. But preparations were 
made for a solemn and terrible spectacle; the captive king was 
destined to be burnt in chains, together with fourteen Lydian 
youths, on a vast pile of wood. We are even told that the pile 
was already kindled and the victim beyond the reach of human 
aid, when Apollo sent a miraculous rain to preserve him. As 
to the general fact of supernatural interposition, in one way or 
another, Herodotus and ICtesias both agree, though they 
describe differently the particular miracles wrought.® It is 

1 The story about this successful employment of the camels appears also 
in Xenophon, Cyropsed. vii. i, 47. 

3 Herodot. i. 84. 

8 Compare Herodot, i. 84-87, and Ktfisias, Persica, c. 4; which latter 
seems to have been copied by Polytenus, vii. 6, 10. 

It is remarkable that among the miracles enumerated by ICt&ias, no 
mention is made of fire or of the pile of wood kindled! we have the chains 
of Crossus miraculously struck off, in the midst of thunder and lightning, 
hut no fire mentioned. This is deserving of notice as illustrating the fact 
that ICtesias derived his information from Persian narrators, who would not 
he likely to impute to Cyrus the use of fire for such a purpose. The 
Persians worshipped fire as a god, and considered it impious to hum a dead 
body (Herodot. iii. 16). Now Herodotus seems to have heard the story 
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certain that Croesus, after some time, was released and well 
treated by his conqueror, and lived to become the confidential 
adviser of the latter as well as of his son ICambysfis: 1 Rtesias 
also acquaints us that a considerable town and territory near 
Ekbatana, called Bargn£, was assigned to him, according to a 
practice which we shall find not unfrequent with the Persian 
kings. 

The prudent counsel and remarks as to the relations between 
Persians and Lydians, whereby Croesus is said by Herodotus to 
have first earned this favourable treatment, are hardly worth 
repeating ; but the indignant remonstrance sent by Croesus to 
the Delphian god is too characteristic to be passed over. He 
obtained permission from Cyrus to lay upon the holy pavement 
of the Delphian temple the chains with which he had at first 
been bound. The Lydian envoys were instructed, after ex¬ 
hibiting to the god these humiliating memorials, to ask whether 
it was his custom to deceive his benefactors, and whether he 
was not ashamed to have encouraged the king of Lydia in an 
enterprise so disastrous? The god, condescending to justify 
himself by the lips of the priestess, replied—“ Not even a god 
can escape his destiny. Croesus has suffered for the sin of his 
fifth ancestor (Gyg&s), who, conspiring with a woman, slew his 
master and wrongfully seized the sceptre. Apollo employed all 
his influence with the Moerse (Fates) to obtain that this sin 
might be expiated by the children of Croesus, and not by 
Croesus himself; but the Moene would grant nothing more 
than a postponement of the judgement for three years. Let 
Croesus know that Apollo has thus procured for him a reign 
three years longer than his original destiny, 3 after having tried 

about the burning from Lydian informants [\ 4 yerta M A vSciv, Herodot. i. 
87). Whether the Lydians regarded fire in the same point of view as the 
Persians, we do not know j but even if they did, they would not be indis¬ 
posed to impute to Cyrus an act of gross impiety, just as the Egyptians 
imputed another act equally gross to KambysSs, which Herodotus himself 
treats as a falsehood (in. 16), 

The long narrative given by Nikolaus Damaskfinus of the treatment of 
Croesus by Cyrus, has been supposed by some to have been borrowed from 
the Lydian historian Xanlhus, elder contemporary of Herodotus. But it 
seems to me a mere compilation, not well put together, from Xenophon’s 
Cyropoedia and from the narrative of Herodotus, perhaps including some 
particular Incidents out of Xanthus (see Nikol. Damas, Fragra. ed. OrelL 
p. 57-70, and the Fragments of Xanthus in Didot’s Historic. Grsecor. 
Fragtn. p. 40). 

1 Justin (i. j) seems to copy KtSsias, about the treatment of Crcesus. 

1 Herodot 1. 91. UpoBvpoopevov Si A o(Ua> Sims ttv «ari robs sraiSas robs 
K polirov yevtnra rh SapStar sraBos, cal fify tear' avriv K pobrbv, otiie oliv re 
iyh'tro vapayayeiv Motpar Sirov Si ivtSontav aSrai, tyitraro, ml ixapfotorS 1 
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in vain to rescue him altogether. Moreover he sent that rain 
which at the critical moment extinguished the burning pile. 
Nor has Croesus any right to complain of the prophecy by 
which he was encouraged to enter on the war; for when the 
god told him, that he would subvert a great empire, it was his 
duty to have again inquired which empire the god meant ; and 
if he neither understood the meaning, nor chose to ask for 
information, he has himself to blame for the result. Besides, 
Croesus neglected the warning given to him, about the acquisi¬ 
tion of the Median kingdom by a mule: Cyrus was that mule 
—son of a Median mother of royal breed, by a Persian father 
at once of different race and of lower position." 

This triumphant justification extorted even from Croesus 
himself a full confession, that the sin lay with him, and not with 
the god. 1 It certainly illustrates in a remarkable manner the 
theological ideas of the time. It shows us how much, in the 
mind of Herodotus, the facts of the centuries preceding his own, 
unrecorded as they were by any contemporary authority, 
tended to cast themselves into a sort of religious drama; the 
threads of the historical web being in part put together, in part 
originally spun, for the purpose of setting forth the religious 
sentiment and doctrine woven in as a pattern. The Pythian 
priestess predicts to GygSs that the crime which he had com¬ 
mitted in assassinating his master would be expiated by his fifth 
descendant, though, as Herodotus tells us, no one took any 
notice of this prophecy until it was at last fulfilled: 2 we see 
thus that the history of the first Mermnad king is made up after 
the catastrophe of the last. There was something in the main 
facts of the history of Crcesus profoundly striking to the 
Greek mind: a king at the summit of wealth and power—pious 
in the extreme and munificent' towards the gods—the first 
destroyer of Hellenic liberty in Asia—then precipitated, at 
once and on a sudden, into the abyss of ruin. The sin of the 
first parent helped much towards the solution of this perplexing 
problem, as well as to exalt the credit of the oracle, when made 
to assume the shape of an unnoticed prophecy. In the affect¬ 
ing story (discussed in a former chapter 8 ) of Solon and Croesus, 

of* rpfa yhp trea &ravey8cfA«To *riji< SapSltoy &\utriv K«f TOUTC ^TTUTTctcrGa) 
Kpol<ros, 6s {forepov roltrt trem to^toicti &\oir rrjs ireirpa/itvris. 

1 Herodot. i, 91. 'O 5 « knoiaas awiyvu iievrov elvai rfr spaprtiSa, tea! 
ci tov Scou. 

Xenophon also in the Cyropedia (vii. 2, 16-25) brings Crcesus to the 
same result of confession and humiliation, though by steps somewhat 
different. 

a Herodot. i. 13. 8 See voL iii. chap. xi. p. 361, 
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the Lydian king is punished with an acute domestic affliction 
because he thought himself the happiest of mankind—the gods 
not suffering any one to be arrogant except themselves; 1 
and the warning of Solon is made to recur to Crcesus after 
he has become the prisoner of Cyrus, in the narrative of 
Herodotus. To the same vein of thought belongs the story, 
just recounted, of the relations of Crcesus with the Delphian 
oracle. An account is provided, satisfactory to the religious 
feelings of the Greeks, how and why he was ruined—but no¬ 
thing less than the overruling and omnipotent Mcerae could be 
invoked to explain so stupendous a result. It is rarely that 
these supreme goddesses—or hyper-goddesses, since the gods 
themselves must submit to them—are brought into such 
distinct light and action. Usually they are kept in the dark, 
or are left to be understood as the unseen stumbling-block in 
cases of extreme incomprehensibility ; and it is difficult clearly 
to determine (as in the case of some complicated political con¬ 
stitutions) where the Greeks conceived sovereign power to reside, 
in respect to the government of the world. But here the 
sovereignty of the Mcerse, and the subordinate agency of the 
gods, are unequivocally set forth. 2 The gods are still extremely 

1 Herodot. vii. IO. ot yip if <pp<svifiv HKKov peya A debt % iaivrAp. 

3 In the oracle reported in Herodot vii. 141, as delivered by the Pythian 
priestess to Athens on occasion of the approach of Xerxfe, Zeus is repre¬ 
sented in the same supreme position os the present oracle assigns to the 
Moerse or Fates: Pallas in vain attempts to propitiate him in favour of 
Athens, just as in this case Apollo tries to mitigate the Mceras in respect 
to Crcesus— 

Ov Svyamt XlaM.it AC 'OKipmov itibatraaiax. 

Aurtrapcvp iroMoici Xoyots sal prfr.6. rrvKvp, &c. 

Compare also viii. 109 and ix. 16. 

0 . Mttller (Dissertation on the Eumenides of Aeschylus, p. 222, Eng. 
Transl.) says—“On no occasion does Zeus Soter exert his influence directly, 
like Apollo, Minerva, and the Erinnyes j but whereas Apollo is prophet 
and exegetes by virtue of wisdom derived from him, and Minerva is in¬ 
debted to him for her sway over states and assemblies—nay, the very 
Erinnyes exercise their functions in his name—this Zeus stands always in 
the background, and has in reality only to settle a conflict existing within 
himself. For with ASschylus, as with all men of profound feeling among 
the Greeks from the earliest times, Jupiter is the only real god in the higher 
sense of the word. Although he is in the spirit of ancient theology a 
generated god arisen out of an imperfect state of things, and not produced 
till the third stage of a develppment of nature—still ne is, at the time we 
are speaking of, the spirit that pervades and governs the universe.” 

To the same purpose ICIausen expresses himself (Theologumena Aischyli, 

p. 6-69). 

It is perfectly true that many passages may be produced from Greek 
authors which ascribe to Zeus the supreme power here noted. But it is 
equally true that this conception is not uniformly adhered to, and that 
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powerful, because the Mceroa comply with their requests up to 
a certain point, not thinking it proper to be wholly inexorable; 
but their compliance is carried no further than they themselves 
choose; nor would they, even in deference to Apollo, 1 alter the 
original sentence of punishment for the sin of Gyges in the 
person of his fifth descendant—a sentence moreover which 
Apollo himself had formally prophesied shortly after the sin 
was committed; so that, if the Moeree had listened to his 
intercession on behalf of Croesus, his own prophetic credit 
would have been endangered. Their unalterable resolution 
has predetermined the ruin of Crcesus, and the grandeur of the 
event is manifested by the circumstance, that even Apollo him¬ 
self cannot prevail upon them to alter it, or to grant more than 
a three years’ respite. The religious element must here be 
viewed as giving the form—the historical element as giving the 
matter only, and not the whole matter—of the story. These 
two elements will be found conjoined more or less throughout 
most of the history of Herodotus, though as we descend to 

sometimes the Fates or Maerce are represented as supreme; occasionally 
represented as the stronger and Zeus as the weaker (Prometheus, 515). 
The whole tenor of the Prometheus of rEschylus, in fact, brings out the 
conception of a Zeus rupavvas —whose power is not supreme, even for the 
time; and is not destined to continue permanently even at its existing 
height. The explanations given by Klausen of this drama appear to me 
incorrect; nor do I understand how it is to be reconciled with the above 
passage quoted from O. Mtiller. 

The two oracles here cited from Herodotus exhibit plainly the fluctuation 
of Greek opinion on this subject: in the one, the supreme determination, 
and the inexorability which accompanies it, are ascribed to Zeus—in the 
other, to the Mcerse. This double point of view adapted itself to different 
occasions, and served as a help for the interpretation of different events. 
Zeus was supposed to have certain sympathies for human beings; misfor¬ 
tunes happened to various men which he not only did not wish to bring on, 
but would have been disposed to avert; here the Mmrcc, who had no 
sympathies, were introduced as an explanatory cause, tacitly implied as 
overruling Zeus. “Cum Furiis ./Eschylus Parens tantura non ubique con- 
iungit,” says Klausen (Theol, AJsch. p. 39); and this entire absence of 
human sympathies constitutes the common point of both—that in which the 
Moerre and the Erinnyes differ from all the other gods—ir typiita riai 
iiXeffloiKov Sear, oi Seats tfxolav (/Eschyl. Sept, ad Then. 720): compare 
Eumenid. 961, 172, and indeed the general strain of that fearful tragedy. 

In jEschylus, as in Herodotus, Apollo is represented as exercising per¬ 
suasive powers over the Mmrte (Eumenid. 724 )—Uotpas iireieras &<pdlrovs 
Betvai jSpOTouy. 

1 The language of Herodotus deserves attention: Apollo tells Croesus— 
“I applied to the Mceree to get the execution of the judgement postponed 
from your time to that of your children—but I could not prevail upon 
them ; but as much as they would yield of their own accord, I procured for 
you "(Sirov So irit iokup ctlrcu, ixapttrari oi—i. 91). 
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later times, we shall find the latter element in. constantly 
increasing proportion. His conception of history is extremely 
different from that of Thucydides, who lays down to himself 
the true scheme and purpose of the historian, common to him 
with the philosopher—to recount and interpret the past, as a 
rational aid towards prevision of the future. 1 

The destruction of the Lydian monarchy, and the establish¬ 
ment of the Persians at Sardis—an event pregnant with 
consequences to Hellas generally—took place in 546 b.c . 2 * * * * * 
Sorely did the Ionic Greeks now repent that they had rejected 
the propositions made to them by Cyrus for revolting from 
Croesus—though at the time when these propositions were 
made, it would have been highly imprudent to listen to them, 
since the Lydian power might reasonably be looked upon as 
the stronger. As soon as Sardis had fallen, they sent envoys to 
the conqueror entreating that they might be enrolled as his 
tributaries, on the footing which they had occupied under 
Croesus. The reply was a stern and angry refusal, with the 
exception of the Milesians, to whom the terms which they asked 
were granted : 8 why this favourable exception was extended to 
them, we do not know. 

The other continental Ionians and ADolians (exclusive of 
MilStus, and exclusive also of the insular cities which the 
Persians had no means of attacking), seized with alarm, began 
to put themselves in a condition of defence. It seems that the 
Lydian king had caused their fortifications to be wholly or 

1 Thucyd. i. 22. 

■ This important date depends upon the evidence of Solinus (Polyhistor. 
i. 112) and Sosikratds (ap. Diog. LaSrt. L 95): see Mr. Clinton’s Fasti 
Hellen. ad ann, 546, and his Appendix, ch. 17, under the Lydian kings. 

Mr. Clinton and most of the chronologists accept the dale without hesita¬ 
tion, but Volney (Recherches sur l’Histoire Ancienae, vol. i. p. 306-308; 
Chronologie des Rois Lydiens) rejects it altogether ; considering the capture 

of Sardis to have occurred in 357 B.c., and the reign of Croesus to have 
begun in 571 B.C. He treats very contemptuously the authority of Solinus 
and SosikratSs, and has an elaborate argumentation to prove (hat the date 
which he adopts is home out by Herodotus. This latter does not appear 
to me at all satisfactory: I adopt the date of Solinus and Sosikratls (though 
agreeing with Volney that such positive authority is not very considerable), 
because there is nothing to contradict them, and because the date which 
they give seems in consonance with the stream of the history. 

Volney’s arguments suppose in the mind of Herodotusa degree of chrono¬ 
logical precision altogether unreasonable, in reference to events anterior to 
contemporary records. He (like other chronologists) exhausts his ingenuity 

to find a proper point of historical time for the supposed conversation 

between Solon and Croesus (p. 320). 

8 Herodot. i. 141, 
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partially dismantled, for we are told that they now began to 
erect walls; and the Phbkaeans especially devoted to that 
purpose a present which they had received from the Iberian 
Arganthonius, king of Tartessus. Besides thus strengthening 
their own cities, they thought it advisable to send a joint 
embassy entreating aid from Sparta. They doubtless were not 
un-apprised that the Spartans had actually equipped an army 
for the support of Croesus. Their deputies went to Sparta, 
where the Phfikcean Pythermus, appointed by the rest to be 
spokesman, clothing himself in a purple robe 1 in order to 
attract the largest audience possible, set forth their pressing 
need of succour against the impending danger. The Lacedte- 
monians refused the prayer; nevertheless they despatched to 
Phfiktea some commissioners to investigate the state of affairs 
—who, perhaps persuaded by the Phbkceans, sent Lakrines, one 
of their number, to the conqueror at Sardis, to warn him that 
he should not lay hands on any city of Hellas—for the 
Lacedaemonians would not permit it. “Who are these 
Lacedaemonians ? (inquired Cyrus from some Greeks who stood 
near him)—how many are there of them, that they venture to 
send me such a notice ? ” Having received the answer, wherein 
it was stated that the Lacedaemonians had a city and a regular 
market at Sparta, he exclaimed—“I have never yet been 
afraid of men like these, who have a set place in the middle 
of their city, where they meet to cheat one another and for¬ 
swear themselves. If I live they shall have troubles of their 
own to talk about, apart from the Ionians." To buy or sell 
appeared to the Persians a contemptible practice: for they 
carried out consistently one step further, the principle upon 
which even many able Greeks condemned the lending of money 
on interest; and the speech of Cyrus was intended as a covert 
reproach of Grecian habits generally. 2 

This blank menace of LakrinSs, an insulting provocation to 
the enemy rather than a real support to the distressed, was the 
only benefit which the Ionic Greeks derived from Sparta. They 
were left to defend themselves as best they could against the 
conqueror; who presently however quitted Sardis to prosecute 
in person his conquests in the East, leaving the Persian 
Tabalus with a garrison in the citadel, but consigning the large 

J Herodot. 1 . 153. The purple garment, so atlraclive a spectacle anjid 
the plain clothing universal at Sparta, marks the contrast between Asiatic 
and European Greece. 

a Herodot. i. 153 - ravra is robs visras "EWs/vas Mfyitye 6 Kvpos rh 
ftrsa, &c. 
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treasure captured, with authority over the Lydian population, 
to the Lydian Paktyas. As he carried away Croesus along with 
him, he probably considered himself sure of the fidelity of those 
Lydians whom the deposed monarch recommended. But he 
had not yet arrived at his own capital, when he received the 
intelligence that Paktyas had revolted, arming the Lydian 
population, and employing the treasure in his charge to hire 
fresh troops. On hearing this news, Cyrus addressed himself 
to Croesus (according to Herodotus) in terms of much ivrath 
against the Lydians, and even intimated that he should be 
compelled to sell them all as slaves. Upon which Croesus, full 
of alarm for his people, contended strenuously that Paktyas 
alone was in fault and deserving of punishment; but he at the 
same time advised Cyrus to disarm the Lydian population, and 
to enforce upon them both effeminate attire and habits of 
playing on the harp and shopkeeping. “ By this process (he 
said) you will soon see them become women instead of men.” 1 
This suggestion is said to have been accepted by Cyrus, and 
executed by his general MazarSs. The conversation here 
reported, and the deliberate plan for enervating the Lydian 
character supposed to be pursued by Cyrus, is evidently an 
hypothesis imagined by some of the contemporaries or 
predecessors of Herodotus, to explain the contrast between the 
Lydians whom they saw before them, after two or three 
generations of slavery, and the old irresistible horsemen of 
whom they heard in fame, at the time when Crcesus was lord 
from the Halys to the JE gean Sea. 

To return to Paktyas—he had commenced his revolt, come 
down to the sea-coast, and employed the treasures of Sardis 
in levying a Grecian mercenary force, with which he invested 
the place and blocked up the governor Tabalus. But he 
manifested no courage worthy of so dangerous an enterprise; 
for no sooner had he heard that the Median general Mazar£s 
was approaching at the head of an army despatched by Cyrus 
against him, than he disbanded his force and fled to Kymfi 
for protection as a suppliant. Presently arrived a menacing 
summons from MazarSs, demanding that he should be given up 
forthwith, which plunged the Kymceans into profound dismay. 
The idea of giving up a suppliant to destruction was shocking 
to Grecian sentiment. They sent to solicit advice from the 
holy temple of Apollo at Branchidae near Milfitus; and the 
reply directed, that Paktyas should be surrendered. Never¬ 
theless so ignominious did such a surrender appear, that 
1 Hcrodot. i.- 15s. 
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Aristodikus and some other Kymsean citizens denounced the 
messengers as liars, and required that a more trustworthy 
deputation should be sent to consult the god. Aristodikus 
himself, forming one of the second body, stated the perplexity 
to the oracle, and received a repetition of the same answer; 
whereupon he proceeded to rob the birds’-nests which existed 
in abundance in and about the temple. A voice from the inner 
oracular chamber speedily arrested him, exclaiming—“Most 
impious of men, how darest thou to do such things? Wilt 
thou snatch my suppliants from the temple itself ? ” Unabashed 
by the rebuke, Aristodikus replied—“ Master, thus dost thou 
help suppliants thyself: and dost thou command the 
Kymseans to give up a suppliant ? ” “ Yes, I do command it 1 
(rejoined the god forthwith), in order that the crime may bring 
destruction upon you the sooner, and that you may not in 
future come to consult the oracle upon the surrender of 
suppliants.” 

The ingenuity of Aristodikus thus completely nullified the 
oracular response, and left the Kymseans in their original per¬ 
plexity. Not choosing to surrender Paktyas, nor daring to 
protect him against a besieging army, they sent him away 
to Milylfind, whither the envoys of Mazarfis followed and 
demanded him; offering a reward so considerable, that the 
Kymseans became fearful of trusting them, and again conveyed 
away the suppliant to Chios, where he took refuge in the 
temple of Athene Poliuchus. But here again the pursuers 
followed. The Chians were persuaded to drag him from the 
temple and surrender him, on consideration of receiving the 
territory of Atarneus (a district on the continent over against 
the island of Lesbos) as purchase-money. Paktyas was thus 
seized and sent prisoner to Cyrus, who had given the most 
express orders for this capture : hence the unusual intensity of 
the pursuit. But it appears that the territory of Atarneus was 
considered as having been ignominiously acquired by the 
Chians: none even of their own citizens would employ any 
article of its produce for holy or sacrificial purposes, 3 

1 Herodot. 1 ,159. 

9 Herodot. i, 100. The short fragment from Charfin of Lampsakus, 
which Plutarch (De Malignitat. Herod, p. 859) cites here, in support of 
one among his many unjust censures on Herodotus, is noway inconsistent 
with the statement of the latter, but rather tends to confirm it. 

In writing this treatise on the alleged ill-temper of Herodotus, we see 
that Plutarch had before him the history of Charfin of Lampsakus, more 
ancient by one generation than the historian whom he was assailing, and 
.also belonging to Asiatic Greece. Of course it suited the purpose of his 
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Mazares next proceeded to the attack and conquest of the 
Greeks on the coast; an enterprise which, since he soon died 
of illness, was completed by his successor Harpagus. The 
towns assailed successively made a gallant but ineffectual 
resistance. The Persian general by his numbers drove the 
defenders within their walls, against which he piled up mounds 
of earth, so as either to carry the place by storm or to compel 
surrender. All of them were reduced one after the other. 
With all, the terms of subjection were doubtless harder than 
those which had been imposed upon them by Croesus, because 
Cyrus had already refused to grant these terms to them, with 
the single exception) of Milltus, and because they had since 
given additional offence by aiding the revolt of Paktyas. The 
inhabitants of Priene were sold into slavery: they were.the 
first assailed by Mazards, and had perhaps been especially 
forward in the attack made by Paktyas on Sardis. 1 . 

Among these unfortunate towns thus changing their master 
and passing into a harsher subjection, two deserve especial 
notice—Teds and Phflkaea. The citizens of the former, so 
soon as the mound around their walls had rendered further 
resistance impossible, embarked and emigrated, some to 
Thrace, where they founded Abddra—others to the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, where they planted. Phanagoria: a portion of 
them however must have remained to take the chances of 
subjection, since the town appears in after-times still peopled 
and still Hellenic.® ... 

The fate of Phdbasa, similar in the main, is given to us with 
more striking circumstances of detail, and becomes the more 
interesting, since the enterprising mariners who. inhabited it 
had been the torch-bearers of Grecian geographical discovery 
in the west. I have already described their adventurous ex¬ 
ploring voyages of former days into the interior of the Adriatic, 
and along the whole northern and western coasts of the 
Mediterranean as far as TartSssus (the region around and 
adjoining to Cadiz)—together with the favourable reception 
given to them by old Arganthdnius, king of the country, who 
invited them to immigrate in a body to his kingdom, offering 


work to produce all the contradictions to Herodotus which he coaid find 
in Char6n: the fact that he has produced none of any moment, tends to 
strengthen our faith in the historian of Halikamossus, and to show.that in 
the main his narrative was in accordance with that of Charon. 

1 Herodot. i. 1-61-169. ■ _ 

* Herodot. i. i68j Skymnus Chius, Fragm, v. r$ 3 ; Pionys. Feneg., 
v. SO- 
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them the choice of any site which they might desire. His 
invitation was declined, though probably the Phokreans may 
have subsequently regretted the refusal; and he then mani¬ 
fested his goodwill towards them by a large present to defray 
the expense of constructing fortifications round their town. 1 
The walls, erected in part by this aid, were both extensive and 
well-built, Yet they could not hinder Harpagus from raising 
his mounds of earth up against them, while he was politic 
enough at the same time to tempt them with offers of a 
moderate capitulation; requiring only that they should breach 
their walls in one place by pulling down one of the towers, 
and consecrate one building in the interior of the town as a 
token of subjection. To accept these terms was to submit 

1 Herodot. i. 163. 'O St srudSfievos irap' aiir&v rhv MijSov Sis atfjoiro, 
SSCSov (Tip 1 XP 1 U Lara retxos irefji/SaXeVflou tBjv nBkiv. 

I do not understand why the commentators debate what or who is meant 
by rhp MijBov : it plainly means the Median or Persian power generally: 
but the chronological difficulty is a real one, if we are to suppose that there 
was time between the first alarm conceived of the Median power by the 
Ionians, and the siege of Phflkaea by Harpagus, to inform Argantlidnius of 
the circumstances, and to procure from him this large aid as well as to 
build the fortifications. The Ionic Greeks neither actually did conceive, 
nor had reason to conceive, any alarm respecting Persian power, until the 
arrival of Cyrus before Sardis ; and within a month from that time Sardis 
was in his possession. If we are to suppose communication with Argnn- 
thbnius grounded upon this circumstance, at the distance of Tartfissus and 
under the circumstances of ancient navigation, we must necessarily imagine 
also that the attack made by Harpagus upon FhOkrea (which city he assailed 
before any of the rest) was postponed for at least two or three years. Such 
postponement is not wholly impossible, yet it is not in the spirit of the 
Herodotean narrative, nor do I think it likely. It is much more probable 
that the informants of Herodotus made a slip in chronology, and ascribed 
the donations of ArganthGnius to a motive which did not really dictate 
them. 

As to the fortifications (which Fhdkcca and the other Ionic cities are 
reported ta have erected after the conquest of Sardis by the Persians), the 
case may stand thus. While these cities were all independent, before they 
were first conquered by Croesus, they must undoubtedly have had forti¬ 
fications. When Crcesus conquered them, he directed the demolition of 
the fortifications; but demolition does not necessarily mean pulling down 
the entire walls: when one or a few broaches are made, the city is laid 
open, and the purpose of Crcesus would thus be answered. Such may well 
have been the state of the Ionian cities at the time when they first thought 
it necessary to provide defences against the Persians at Sardis 1 they 
repaired and perfected the breached fortifications. 

The conjecture of Larcher (see the Notes both of Larcher and Wesseling) 
—rbv AvSbv instead of riv WlySov —is not an unreasonable one, if it had 
any authority: the donation of Arganthflnius would then ho transferred to 
the period anterior to the Lydian conquest: it would get rid of the chrono¬ 
logical difficulty above adverted to, but it would introduce some new 
«vvkw fl rdn**« - inti th<* r>'»rr t| riv'* 
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themselves to the discretion of the besieger, for there could be 
no security that they would be observed. The Phokceans, 
while they asked for one day to deliberate upon their reply, 
entreated that during that day Harpagus should withdraw his 
troops altogether from the walls. With this demand the latter 
complied, intimating at the same time that he saw clearly 
through the meaning of it. The Phdkseans, having determined 
that the inevitable servitude impending over their town should 
not be shared by its inhabitants, employed their day of grace 
in preparation for collective exile, putting on shipboard their 
wives and children as well as their furniture and the moveable 
decorations of their temples. They then set sail for Chios, 
leaving to the conqueror a deserted town for the occupation of 
a Persian garrison. 1 

It appears that the fugitives were not very kindly received 
at Chios. At least when they made a proposition for pur¬ 
chasing from the Chians the neighbouring islands of CEnussoe 
as a permanent abode, the latter were induced to refuse by 
apprehensions of commercial rivalry. It was necessary to look 
further for a settlement ; while Arganthfinius, their protector, 
being now dead, Tartessus was no longer inviting. Twenty 
years before, however, the colony of Alalia in the island of 
Corsica had been founded from Phoksea by the direction of 
the oracle, and thither the general body of Phokseans now 
resolved to repair. Having prepared their ships for this distant 
voyage, they first sailed back to Phokrea, surprised the Persian 
garrison whom Harpagus had left in the town, and slew them. 
They then sunk in the harbour a great lump of iron, binding 
themselves by a solemn and unanimous oath never again to 
see Phdksea until that iron should come up to the surface. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the oath, the voyage of exile had been 
scarcely begun when more than half of them repented of having 
so bound themselves—and became home-sick. 2 They broke 
their vow and returned to PhOkeea. Yet since Herodotus does 
not mention any divine judgement as having been consequent 
on the perjury, we may perhaps suspect that some grey-headed 
citizen, to whom transportation to Corsica might be little less 
than a sentence of death, both persuaded himself, and certified 

1 llerodot. i. 164. 

3 Herodot. i. 165. iirtpijfitireas r&v itrriZv t\a 0 f iriBos t« ku\ aliens r%s 
wdXios (cal t 5 >v jiBewv tjjj j c<ipi)r t/iivSBpietol rt yevi/itvoi, &c. The collo¬ 
quial term which I have ventured to place in the text expresses, exactly, as 
well as briefly, the meaning of the historian. A public oath, taken by 
mbst of the Greek cities with similar ceremony of lumps of iron thrown 
into the sea, is mentioned in Plutarch, Aristid. c. 25. 
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to his companions, that he had seen the sunken lump of iron 
raised up and floating for a while buoyant upon the waves. 
Harpagus must have been induced to pardon the previous 
slaughter of his Persian garrison, or at least to believe that it 
had been done by those Phfikaeans who still persisted in exile. 
He wanted tribute-paying subjects, not an empty military post, 
and the repentant home-seekers were allowed to number 
themselves among the slaves of the Great King. 

Meanwhile the smaller but more resolute half of the 
Phokssans executed their voyage to Alalia in Corsica, with 
their wives and children, in sixty pentekontGrs or armed ships, 
and established themselves along with the previous settlers. 
They remained there for five years, 1 during which time their 
indiscriminate piracies had become so intolerable (even down 
to this time, piracy committed against a foreign vessel seems 
to have been practised frequently and without much disrepute), 
that both the Tyrrhenian sea-ports along the Mediterranean 
coast of Italy, and the Carthaginians, united to put them down. 
There subsisted particular treaties between these two, for the 
regulation of the commercial intercourse between Africa and 
Italy, of which the ancient treaty preserved by Polybius 
between Rome and Carthage (made in 509 b.c.) may be con¬ 
sidered as a specimen. 2 Sixty Carthaginian and as many 
Tuscan ships, attacking the sixty Phfiksean ships near Alalia, 
destroyed forty of them, yet not without such severe loss to 
themselves that the victory, was said to be on the side of the 
latter; who however, in spite of this Kadmeian victory (so a 
battle was denominated in which the victors lost more than 
the vanquished), were compelled to carry back their remaining 
twenty vessels to Alalia, and to retire with their wives and 
families, in so far as room could be found for them, to 
Rhegium. At last these unhappy exiles found a permanent 
home by establishing the new settlement of Elea or Velia in 
the Gulf of Policastro, on the Italian coast (then called 
CEndtrian) southward from Foseiddnia or Prestum. It is 
probable that they were here joined by other exiles from Ionia, 
m particular by the Kolophonian philosopher and poet Xeno¬ 
phanes, from whom what was afterwards called the Eleatic 
school of philosophy, distinguished both for bold consistency 
and dialectic acuteness, took its rise. The Phdksean captives, 
taken prisoners in the naval combat by Tyrrhenians and 
Carthaginians, were stoned to death. But a divine judgement 
overtook the Tyrrhenian town of Agylla in consequence of this 
1 Herodot, i, 166. * Aristot Polit. iii. 5, 11; Polyb. Ui. 22. 
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cruelty; and even in the time of Herodotus, a century after¬ 
wards, the Agyllteans were still expiating the sin by a periodical 
solemnity and agon, pursuant to the penalty which the Delphian 
oracle had imposed upon them. 1 

Such was the fate of the Ph6kaean exiles, while their 
brethren at home remained as subjects of Harpagus, in 
common with all the other Ionic and /Eolic Greeks, except 
Samos and Miletus. For even the insular inhabitants of 
Lesbos and Chios, though not assailable by sea, since the 
Persians had no fleet, thought it better to renounce their 
independence and enrol themselves as Persian subjects—both 
of them possessing strips of the mainland which they were 
unable to protect otherwise. Samos, on the other hand, 
maintained its independence, and even reached, shortly after 
this period, under the despotism of Polykratfe, a higher degree 
of power than ever: perhaps the humiliation of the other 
maritime Greeks around may have rather favoured the ambition 
of this unscrupulous prince, to whom I shall revert presently. 
But we may readily conceive that the public solemnities in 
which the Ionic Greeks intermingled, in place of those gay 
and richly-decked crowds which the Homeric Hymn describes in 
the preceding century as assembled at Delos, presented scenes 
of marked despondency. One of their wisest men, indeed. 
Bias of -Prifinfi, went so far as to propose, at the Pan-Ionic 
festival, a collective emigration of the entire population of the 
Ionic towns to the island of Sardinia. Nothing like freedom 
(he urged) was now open to them in Asia; but in Sardinia, 
one great Pan-Ionic city might be formed, which would not 
only be free herself, but mistress of her neighbours. The 
proposition found no favour; the reason of which is sufficiently 
evident from the narrative just given respecting the uncon¬ 
querable local attachment on the part of the Phdksean majority. 
But Herodotus bestows upon it the most unqualified com¬ 
mendation and regrets that it was not acted upon. 2 Had 
such been the case, the subsequent history of Carthage, Sicily, 
and even Rome, might have been sensibly altered. 

Thus subdued by Harpagus, the Ionic and AEolic Greeks 
were employed as auxiliaries to him in the conquest of the 
south-western inhabitants of Asm Minor—Karians, Kaunians, 
Lykians, and Doric Greeks of Knidus and Halikarnassus, Of 

1 TIerodot. i. 167. 

3 Herodot. i. 170. nwidvefiai yv&ikip' Blayra tytpa ITpojWa iTroSlfwfla* 
*Wi xP’IVi/ioTciTJjt', il ivtlBoyro, jrap«x* ^ ir< P t aifiovieui 'EfMlfoiv 
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the fate of the latter town, Herodotus tells us nothing, though 
it was his native place. The inhabitants of ICnidus, a place 
situated on a long outlying tongue of land, at first tried to cut 
through the narrow isthmus which joined them to the continent, 
but abandoned the attempt with a facility which Herodotus 
explains by referring it to a prohibition of the oracle. 1 Neither 
Karians nor Kaunians offered any serious resistance. The 
Lykians only, in their chief town Xanthus, made a desperate 
defence. Having in vain tried to repel the assailants in the 
open field, and finding themselves blocked up in their city, they 
set fire to it with their own hands; consuming in the flames 
their women, children and servants, while the armed citizens 
marched out and perished to a man in combat with the enemy. 2 
Such an act of brave and even ferocious despair is not in the 
Grecian character. In recounting, however, the languid defence 
and easy submission of the Greeks of Knidus, it may surprise 
us to call to mind that they were Dorians and colonists from 
Sparta. The want of stedfast courage, often imputed to Ionic 
Greeks as compared to Dorian, ought properly to be charged 
on Asiatic Greeks as compared with European; or rather upon 
that mixture of indigenous with Hellenic population, which all 
the Asiatic colonies, in common with most of the other colonies, 
presented, and which in Halikarnassus was particularly remark¬ 
able ; for it seems to have been half Karian, half Dorian, and 
was even governed by a line of Karian despots. 

Harpagus and the Persians thus mastered, without any 
considerable resistance, the western and southern portions of 
Asia Minor; probably also, though we have no direct account 
of it, the entire territory within the Halys which had before 
been ruled by Croesus. The tributes of the conquered Greeks 
were transmitted to Ekbatana instead of to Sardis. While 
Harpagus was thus employed, Cyrus himself had been making 
still more extensive conquests in Upper Asia and Assyria, of 
which I shall speak in the coming chapter. 

1 Herodot. i, 174. 

t a Herodot. i. 176. The whole population of Xanthus perished, except 
eighty families accidentally absent! the subsequent occupants of the town 
were recruited from strangers. Nearly five centuries afterwards, their 
descendants in the same city slew 1 themselves in the like desperate and 
tragical manner, to avoid surrendering to the Roman army under Marcos 
Brutus (Plutarch, Brutus, c, 31), 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

GROWTH OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 

In the preceding chapter an account has been given, the best 
which we can pick out from Herodotus, of the steps by which 
the Asiatic Greeks became subject to Persia. If his narrative 
is meagre, on a matter which vitally concerned not only so 
many of his brother Greeks, but even his own native city, we 
can hardly expect that he should tell us much respecting the 
other conquests of Cyrus. He seems to withold intentionally 
various details which had come to his knowledge, and merely 
intimates in general terms that while Harpagus was engaged on 
the coast of the Asgean, Cyrus himself assailed and subdued 
all the nations of Upper Asia, “ not omitting any one of them.” 1 
He alludes to the Baktrians and the Sakse, 2 who are also named 
by Klesias as having become subject partly by force, partly by 
capitulation. But he deems only two of the exploits of Cyrus 
worthy of special notice—the conquest of Babylon, and the 
final expedition against the Massagetse. In the short abstract 
which we now possess of the lost work of Ktfjsias, no mention 
appears of the important conquest of Babylon. His narrative, 
indeed, as far as the abstract enables us to follow it, diverges 
materially from that of Herodotus, and must have been founded 
on data altogether different. 

“ I shall mention (says Plerodotus) 8 those conquests which 
gave Cyrus most trouble, and are most memorable: after he 
had subdued all the rest of the continent, he attacked the 
Assyrians.” Those who recollect the description of Babylon 
and its surrounding territory, as given in a former chapter, will 
not be surprised to learn that the capture of it gave the Persian 
aggressor much trouble. Their only surprise will be, how it 
could ever have been taken at all—or indeed how a hostile 
army could have even reached it. Herodotus informs us that 
the Babylonian queen Nitfikris (mother of that very LabynStus 
who was king when Cyrus attacked the place) apprehensive of 
invasion from the Medes after their capture of Nineveh, had 
executed many laborious works. near the Euphrates for the 

1 Herodot. 1. 177. E Herodot. i. 153. 

8 Herodot. i. 177. rh Si 0 1 irlpecrx* nlvov re n’Kiiavw, nal btmmtyyrl* 
rarl hm, roirw imiiv 4 )<ronai. 
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purpose of obstructing their approach. Moreover there existed 
what was called the wall of Media (probably built by her, 
but certainly built prior to the Persian conquest), one hundred 
feet high and twenty feet thick, 1 across the entire space of 
seventy-five miles which joined the Tigris with one of the 
canals of the Euphrates: while the canals themselves, as we 
may see by the march of the Ten Thousand Greeks after the 
battle of Kunaxa, presented means of defence altogether 
insuperable by a rude army such as that of the Persians. On 
the east, the territory of Babylonia was defended by the Tigris 
which cannot be forded lower than the ancient Nineveh or the 
modern Mosul. 2 In addition to these ramparts, natural as well 
as artificial, to protect the territory—populous, cultivated, 
productive, and offering every motive to its inhabitants to 
resist even the entrance of an enemy—we are told that the 
Babylonians were so thoroughly prepared for the inroad of Cyrus 
that they had accumulated within their walls a store of provisions 
for many years. Strange as it may seem, we must suppose that 
the king of Babylon, after all the cost and labour spent in 

1 See Xenophon, Annbas. i. 7, 1$; ii. 4, 12. For the inextricable 
difficulties in which the Ten Thousand Greeks were involved, after the 
battle of Kunaxa, and the insurmountable obstacles which impeded their 
march, assuming any resisting force whatever, see Xenoph. Anab. ii. 1, 
IX ; ii. 2, 3 j ii. 3, 10 ; ii. 4, 12, 13. These obstacles doubtless served as 
a protection to them against attack, not less than as an impediment to 
their advance; and the well-supplied villages enabled them to obtain, plenty 
of provisions : hence the anxiety of the Great King to help them across the 
Tigris out of Babylonia. But it is not easy to see how, in the face of such 
difficulties, any invading army could reach Babylon. 

Bitter represents the wall of Media as having reached across from the 
Euphrates to the Tigris at the point where they come nearest together, 
about 200 stadia or twenty-five miles across. But it is nowhere stated, so 
far as I can find, that this wall reached to the Euphrates—still less that its 
length was 200 stadia, for the passages of Strabo cited by Ritter do not 
prove either point (ii. 80 j xi. 529). And Xenophon (ii, 4, 13) gives the 
length of the wall as I have stated it in the text, = 20 parasangs as 600 
stadia a 75 miles. 

The passage of the Anabasis (i. 7, 15) seems to connect the Median wall 
With the canals, and not with the river Euphrates. The narrative of 
Herodotus (as I have remarked in a former chapter) leads us to suppose 
that he descended that river to Babylon ; and if we suppose that the wall 
did not reach the Euphrates, this would afford some reason why he makes 
no mention of it. See Ritter, Wcst-Aslen, b. iii. Abtheilung iii. Abschn. 
i. sect. 29, p, 19-22. 

0 '0 Tlypijs /liyas re seal oMa/uoD Sia/Saris Us T« Jjr! rV ittPoXfiv (Arrian, 
vli. 7 » 7 )- By which he means, that it is not fordable below the ancient 
Nineveh or Mosul; for a little above that spot, Alexander himself forded 
it with his army, a few days before the battle of Arbfila—not without very 
great difficulties (Arrian, iii. 7, 8; Diodor. xvii. 55). 
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providing defences for the territory, voluntarily neglected to 
avail himself of them, suffered the invader to tread down the 
fertile Babylonia without resistance, and merely drew out the. 
citizens to oppose him when he arrived under the walls of the 
city—if the statement of Herodotus is correct. 1 * * * * * * And we may 
illustrate this unaccountable omission by that which we know 
to have happened in the march of the younger Cyrus to Kunaxa. 
against his brother Artaxerxes Mn£mon. The latter had caused 
to be dug, expressly in preparation for this invasion, a broad 
and deep ditch (thirty feet wide and eight feet deep) from thet 
wall of Media to the river Euphrates, a distance of twelve para- 
sangs or forty-five English miles, leaving only a passage of 
twenty feet broad close alongside of the river. Yet when the 
invading army arrived at this important pass, they found not a 
man there to defend it, and all of them marched without 
resistance through the narrow inlet. Cyrus the younger, who had 
up to that moment felt assured that his brother would fight, now 
supposed that he had given up the idea of defending Babylon: * 
instead of which, two days afterwards, ArtaxerxSs attacked 
him on an open plain of ground where there was no advantage 
of position on either side; though the invaders were taken 
rather unawares in consequence of their extreme confidence 
arising from recent unopposed entrance within the artificial ditch. 
This anecdote is the more valuable as an illustration, because 
all its circumstances are transmitted to us by a discerning eye¬ 
witness. And both the two incidents here brought into 
comparison demonstrate the recklessness, changefulness, and 
incapacity of calculation, belonging to the Asiatic mind of that 
day—as well as the great command of hands possessed by these 
kings, and their prodigal waste of human labour. 8 We shall see r 
as we advance in this history, further evidences of the same 
attributes, which it is essential to bear in mind, for the purpose 
of appreciating both Grecian dealing with Asiatics, and the 
comparative absence of such defects in the Grecian character. 


1 Herodot, i. igo. M) Si iyivero tKaiyay A yXov rrjs it6\ios, awifiah&v 

re 0! BajSvXttoioi, koI iffffaSivres rf) pixjli .KartiMiSiieav Is rb Im. 

Just as if Babylon was as easy to be approached as Sardis.—About the 

provisions, oft re knardptyot tfri npirtpoy rbv KOpov oix &rptp!£oyra, ikK" 

bpiavrts abrbv vavrl 6 /iolus ( 6 vtl faixttpiovru, irpo'ttrdtayro <rkia May 

icdpra iroWvfir. 

. 8 Xenophon, Anabas. i. 7, 14-30; Diodor. xiv. 33 j Plutarch, Arts-. 
xerxSs, c. 7. I follow Xenophon without hesitation, where he differs fromr 
these two latter. 

8 Xenophon, Cyropsed. iii. 3, 36, about the wohvx*‘pi« of the barbaric: 
kirn’s. 
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Vast walls and deep ditches are an inestimable aid to a brave 
and well-commanded garrison; but they cannot be made 
entirely to supply the want of bravery and intelligence. 

In whatever manner the difficulties of approaching Babylon 
may have been overcome, the fact that they were overcome by 
Cyrus is certain. On first setting out for this conquest, he 
was about to cross the river Gyndes (one of the affluents from 
the East which joins the Tigris near the modem Bagdad, 
and along which lay the high road crossing the pass of Mount 
Zagros from Babylon to Ekbatana), when one of the sacred 
white horses, which accompanied him, entered the river in 
pure wantonness and tried to cross it by himself. 1 The 
Gyndes resented this insult and the horse was drowned: upon 
which Cyrus swore in his wrath that he would so break the 
strength of the river as that women in future should pass it 
without wetting their knees. Accordingly he employed his 
entire army, during the whole summer season, in digging three 
hundred and sixty artificial channels to disseminate the unity 
of the stream. Such, according to Herodotus, was the incident 
which postponed for one year the fall of the great Babylon. 
But in the next spring Cyrus and his army were before the 
walls, after having defeated and driven in the population who 
came out to fight. These walls were artificial mountains (three 
hundred feet high, seventy-five feet thick, and forming a square 
of fifteen miles to each side), within which the besieged defied 
attack, and even blockade, having previously stored up several 
years’ provision. Through the midst of the town, however, 
flowed the Euphrates. That river, which had been so labori¬ 
ously trained to serve for protection, trade, and sustenance 
to the Babylonians; was now made the avenue of their ruin. 
Having left a detachment of his army at the two points where 
the Euphrates enters and quits the city, Cyrus retired with the 
remainder to the higher part of its course, where an ancient 
Babylonian queen had prepared one of the great lateral 
Teservors for carrying off in case of need the superfluity of its 
water. Near this point Cyrus caused another reservoir and 
another canal of communication to be dug, by means of which 
he drew off the water of the Euphrates to such a degree that it 
became not above the height of a man’s thigh. The period 
chosen was that of a great Babylonian festival, when the whole 
population were engaged in amusement and revelry. The 

i Herodot. i. 189-302. Mauri el ruip ns Ipioy tirrrwy ray \evxSy &irb 
SfSpios iafitis is rhv irorapiv, Siaflalveiv iiretpam ... Kipru re tya\4iraive 
Tip iroTo/iip 6 KDpor toSto ifiplfwn, &c. 
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Persian troops left near the town, watching their opportunity 
entered from both sides along the bed of the river, and took it 
by surprise with scarcely any resistance. At no other time, 
except during a festival, could they have done this (says 
Herodotus) had the river been ever so low; for both banks 
throughout the whole length of the town were provided with 
quays, with continuous walls, and with gates at the end of every 
street which led down to the river at right angles; so that if the 
population had not been disqualified by the influences of the 
moment, they would have caught the assailants in the bed of 
the river “ as in a trap,” and overwhelmed them from the walls 
alongside. Within a square of fifteen miles to each side, we 
are not surprised to hear that both the extremities were already 
in the power of the besiegers before the central population 
heard of it, and while they were yet absorbed in unconscious 
festivity. 1 

Such is the account given by Herodotus of the circumstances 
which placed Babylon—the greatest city of Western Asia—in 
the power of the Persians. To what extent the information 
communicated to him was incorrect or exaggerated, we cannot 
now decide. The way in which the city was treated would 
lead us to suppose that its acquisition cannot have cost the 
conqueror either much time or much loss. Cyrus comes into 
the list as king of Babylon, and the inhabitants with their whole 

1 Herodot. i, 191. This latter portion of the story, if we may judge 
from the expression of Herodotus, seems to excite more doubt in his mind 
than all the rest, for he thinks it necessary to add, “as the residents at 
Babylon say,” t>s Kiyerai twb r&v rairp ohen/tivuv. Yet if we assume the 
size of the place to be what he has affirmed, there seems nothing remark¬ 
able in the fact that the people in the centre did not. at once hear of the 
capture ; for the first business of the assailants would be to possess them¬ 
selves of the walls and gates. It is a lively illustration of prodigious 
magnitude, and as such it is given by Aristotle (Polit. iii. 1, 12) j who 
however exaggerates it by giving as a report that the inhabitants in the 
centre did not hear of the capture until the third day. No such exagger¬ 
ation as this appears in Herodotus. 

Xenophon, in the Cyroptedia (vii. 5, 7-18), following the story that 
Cyrus drained off the Euphrates, represents it as effected in a manner 
differing from Herodotus. According to him, Cyrus dug two vast and 
deep ditches, one on each side round the town, from the river above the 
town to the river below it: watching the opportunity of a festival day in 
Babylon, he let the water into both of these side ditches^ which fell into 
the main stream again below the town: hence the main stream in its 
passage through the town became nearly dry. The narrative of Xenophon, 
however, betrays itself as not having been written from information received 
on the spot, like that of Herodotus; for he talks of of ffxpat of Babylon, just as 
he speaks of the tUpai of the hill-towns of Karia (compare Cyropadia, vii; 
4,1, 7, with vii. C. 14). There weie no &npat on the dead flat of Babylon.’ 
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territory become tributary to the Persians, forming the richest 
satrapy in the empire j but we do not hear that the people were 
otherwise ill-used, and it is certain that the vast walls and gates 
were left untouched. This was very different from the way in 
which the Medcs had treated Nineveh, which seems to have 
been ruined and for a long time absolutely uninhabited, though 
reoccupied on a reduced scale under the Parthian empire; and 
very different also from the way in which Babylon itself was 
treated twenty years afterwards by Darius, when reconquered 
after a revolt. 

The importance of Babylon, marking as it does one of the 
peculiar forms of civilisation belonging to the ancient world in 
a state of full development, gives an interest even to the half- 
authenticated stories respecting its capture. The other exploits 
ascribed to Cyrus—His invasion of India, across the desert of 
Arachosia 1 —and his attack upon the Massagetse, Nomads 
ruled by queen Tomyris and greatly resembling the Scythians, 
across the mysterious river which Herodotus calls AraxGs—are 
too little known to be at all dwelt upon. In the latter he is 
said to have perished, his army being defeated in a bloody 
battle. 2 * He was buried at Pasargadte, in his native province of 
Persis proper, where his tomb was honoured and watched until 
the breaking up of the empire, 8 while his memory was held in 
profound veneration among the Persians. Of his real exploits 
we know little or nothing, but in what we read respecting him 
there seems, though amidst constant fighting, very little cruelty. 
Xenophon has selected his life as the subject of a moral romance, 
which for a long time was cited as authentic history, and which 
even now serves as an authority, express or implied, for disput¬ 
able and even incorrect conclusions. His extraordinary activity 
and conquests admit of no doubt. He left the Persian empire 4 * * 
extending from Sogdiana and the rivers JaxartSs and Indus 
eastward, to the Hellespont and the Syrian coast westward, and 
his successors made no permanent addition to it except that of 
Egypt. Phenicia and Judsea were dependencies of Babylon, at 

1 Arrian, vi. 24, 4. 

4 Herodot. i. 205-214; Arrian, v. 4, 14; Justin, i. 8 j Strabo, xi. p. 512. 

According to ICtSsins, Cyrus was slain in an expedition against the 
Derbikes, apeople in the Caucasian regions—though his army afterwards 
prove victorious and conquer the country (Ktesise Fersica, c. 8-9)—see the 
comment of Bhhr on the passage in his edition of Kt&ins. 

s Strabo, xvjpp, 730, 731 j Arrian, vi. 29. 

4 The town Kyra, or Kyropolis, on the river Sihon or JaxartHs, was said 

to have been founded by Cyrus—it was destroyed by Alexander (Strabo, xi. 

pp. 517, ti8 j Arrian, iv. 2, 2 j Curtius, vii. 6, 16). 
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the time when he conquered it, with their princes and grandees 
in Babylonian captivity. As they seem to have yielded to him, 
and become his tributaries, 1 without difficulty; so the restora¬ 
tion of their captives was conceded to them. It was from Cyras 
that the habits of the Persian kings took commencement, to 
dwell at Susa in the winter, and Ekbatana during the summer; 
the primitive territory of Persis, with its two towns of Persepolis 
and Pasargadre, being reserved for the burial-place of the kings 
and the religious sanctuary of the empire. How or when the 
conquest of Susiana was made, we are not informed. It lay 
eastward of the Tigris, between Babylonia and Persis proper, 
and its people, the Kissians, as far as we can discern, were of 
Assyrian and not of Arian race. The river Choaspes near Susa 
was supposed to furnish the only water fit for the palate of the 
Great King, and is said to have been carried about with him 
wherever he went. 2 * 4 

While the conquests of Cyrus contributed to assimilate the 
distinct types of civilisation in Western Asia—not by elevating 
the worse, but by degrading the better—upon the native Per¬ 
sians themselves they operated as an extraordinary stimulus, 
provoking alike their pride, ambition, cupidity, and warlike pro¬ 
pensities. Not only did the territory of Persis proper pay no 
tribute to Susa or Ekbatana—being the only district so ex¬ 
empted between the JaxavtSs and the Mediterranean—but the 
vast tributes received from the remaining empire were distributed 
to a great degree among its inhabitants. Empire to them meant 
—for the great men, lucrative satrapies orpachalics, with powers 
altogether unlimited, pomp inferior only to that of the Great 
King, and standing armies which they employed at their own 
discretion sometimes against each other 8 —for the common 
soldiers, drawn from their fields or flocks, constant plunder, 
abundant maintenance, and an unrestrained licence, either in 
the suite of one of the satraps, or in the large permanent troop 
which moved from Susa to Ekbatana with the Great King. 
And if the entire population of Persis proper did not migrate 
from their abodes to occupy some of those more inviting spots 
which the immensity of the imperial dominion furnished—a 
dominion extending (to use the language of Cyrus the younger 
before the battle of Kunaxa) * from the region of insupportable 
heat to that of insupportable cold—this was only because the 

1 Herodot. ill. 19. 

8 Herodot. i. 188; Plutarch, Artaxerxls, c. 3 j Diodor. xvii. 71. 

8 Xenophon, Anabaa. i. x, 8. 

4 Xenophon, Anabas. i. 7, 6 s Cyropted. viii. 6 , 19. 
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early kings discouraged such a movement, in order that the 
nation might maintain its military hardihood 1 and be in a situ¬ 
ation to furnish undiminished supplies of soldiers. The self¬ 
esteem and arrogance of the Persians were no less remarkable 
than their avidity for sensual enjoyment. They were fond of 
wine to excess: their wives and their concubines were both 
numerous ; and they adopted eagerly from foreign nations new 
fashions of luxury as well as of ornament. Even to novelties in 
religion, they were not strongly averse. For though disciples of 
Zoroaster, with Magi as their priests and as indispensable com¬ 
panions of their sacrifices, worshipping Sun, Moon, Earth, Fire, 
&c., and recognising neither image, temple, nor altar—yet they 
had adopted the voluptuous worship of the goddess Mylitta 
from the Assyrians and Arabians. A numerous male offspring 
was the Persian’s boast. His warlike character and conscious¬ 
ness of force were displayed in the education of these youths, 
who were taught, from five years old to twenty, only three 
things—to ride, to shoot with the bow, and to speak the truth. 2 * 4 
To owe money, or even to buy and sell, was accounted among 
the Persians disgraceful—a sentiment which they defended by 
saying that both the one and the other imposed the necessity of 
telling falsehood. To exact tribute from subjects, to receive 
pay or presents from the king, and to give away without fore¬ 
thought whatever was not immediately wanted, was their mode 
of dealing with money. Industrious pursuits were left to the 
conquered, who were fortunate if by paying a fixed contribution, 
and sending a military contingent when required, they could 
purchase undisturbed immunity for their remaining concerns. 8 
They could not thus purchase safety for the family hearth, since 
we find instances of noble Grecian maidens tom from their 
parents for the harem of the satrap. 1 

I Herodot. is. 122. 

a The modem Persians at this day exhibit almost matchless skill in 
shooting with the firelock, as well as with the bow, on horseback—see Sir 
John Malcolm, Sketches of Persia, ch. xvii. p. 201; see alBo Kinneir, 
Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire, p. 32. 

II About the attributes of the Persian character, see Herodot, i. 131-140 s 
compare i. 153. 

He expresses himself very strongly as to the facility with which the 
Persians imbibed foreign customs, and especially foreign luxuries (i. 135)— 
geivuch Be vi/ta in Ilspirat itpotrltvrai hvSpav w&Kurra —kr! nivaBtltu r« vavro- 
tanhs irvySxv6/xtvoi lirimSeiouffi, 

That rigid tenacity of customs and exclusiveness of tastes, which mark 
the modern Orientals, appear to be of the growth of Mahometanism, and to 
distinguish them greatly from the old Zoroastrfan Persians, 

4 Herodot. ix. 76 j Plutarch, Artaxerx, c. 26. 
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To a people of this character, whose conceptions of political 
society went no further than personal obedience to a rhip f, a 
conqueror like Cyrus would communicate the strongest excite¬ 
ment and enthusiasm of which they were capable. He had 
found them slaves, and made them masters: he was the first 
and greatest of national benefactors, 1 as well as the most for¬ 
ward of leaders in the field: they followed him from one 
conquest to another, during the thirty years of his reign, thpir 
love of empire growing with the empire itself. And this 
impulse of aggrandisement continued unabated during the 
reigns of his three next successors—Kambyses, Darius, and 
Xerxes—until it was at length violently stifled by the humiliat¬ 
ing defeats of Platsea and Salamis; after which the Persians 
became content with defending themselves at home and playing 
a secondary game. But at the time when Kambyses son of 
Cyrus succeeded to his father's sceptre, Persian spirit was at its 
highest point. He was not long in fixing upon a prey both 
richer and less hazardous than the Massagetse, at the opposite 
extremity of the empire. Phenicia and Judaea being already 
subject to him, he resolved to invade Egypt, then highly flour¬ 
ishing under the long and prosperous reign of Amasis. Not 
much pretence was needed to colour the aggression; so that 
the various stories which Herodotus mentions as causes of the 
war, are only interesting inasmuch as they imply a vein of 
Egyptian party-feeling—affirming that the invasion was brought 
upon Amasis by a daughter of Aprifis, and was thus a judge¬ 
ment upon Amasis for having deposed Aprils, As to the manner 
in which the daughter had produced this effect, indeed, the 
most contradictory stories were circulated. 8 

Kambysfis summoned the forces of his empire for this new 
enterprise, and among them both the ■ Phenicians and the 
Asiatic Greeks, ASolic as well as Ionic, 8 insular as well as 
continental—nearly all the maritime force and skill of the 
.dSgean Sea. He was apprised by a Greek deserter from the 
mercenaries in Egypt, named Fhanls, of the difficulties of the 
march, and the best method of surmounting them j especially 
the three days of sandy desert, altogether without water, which 
lay between Egypt and Judsea. By the aid of the neighbouring 
Arabians—with whom he concluded a treaty, and who were 
requited for this service with the title of equal allies, free from, • 
all tribute—he was enabled to surmount this serious difficulty, 
and to reach Pelusium at the eastern mouth of the Nile, where 

1 Herodot. 1 . aio; iii. 159. 8 Herodot. >'ii, I-4. 

* Herodot. ili. I, 19, 44. 
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the Ionian and ICarian troops in the Egyptian service, as well 
as the Egyptian military, were assembled to oppose him. 1 

Fortunately for himself, the Egyptian king Amasis had died 
during the interval of the Persian preparations, a few months 
before the expedition took place—after forty-four years of un¬ 
abated prosperity. His death, at this critical moment, was 
probably the main cause of the easy conquest which followed; 
liis son Psammenitus succeeding to his crown, but neither to 
his abilities nor his influence. The result of the invasion was 
foreshadowed, as usual, by a menacing prodigy—rain falling at 
Thebes in Upper Egypt. It was brought about by a single 
victory, though bravely disputed, at Pelusium—followed by the 
capture of Memphis with the person of king Psammenitus, 
after a siege of some duration. Kambyses had sent forward a 
Mitylencean ship to Memphis, with heralds to summon the city. 
The Egyptians, in a paroxysm of fury, rushed out of the walls, 
destroyed the vessel, and tore the crew into pieces—a savage 
proceeding which drew upon them severe retribution after the 
capture. Psammenitus, after being at first treated with harsh¬ 
ness and insult, was at length released and even allowed to 
retain his regal dignity as a dependent of Persia. But being 
soon detected, or at least believed to be concerned, in raising 
revolt against the conquerors, he was put to death, and Egypt 
was placed under a satrap. 2 * * * * * 8 

There yet lay beyond Egypt territories for the Persians to 
conquer, though Kyrenfi and Barka, the Greek colonies near 
the coast of Libya, placed themselves at once out of the reach 
of danger by sending to Kambysfis tribute and submission at 
Memphis. He projected three new enterprises: one against 
Carthage, by sea; the other two, by land—against the Ethiopians, 
far to the southward up the course of the Nile—and against 
the oracle and Oasis of Zeus Ammon, amidst the deserts of 
Libya. Towards Ethiopia he himself conducted his troops, 
but was compelled to bring them back without reaching it, 
since they were on the point of perishing with famine ; while 
the division which he sent against the temple of Ammon is said 

1 The narrative of Ktdsias is, in respect both to the Egyptian expedition 

and to the other incidents of Persian history, (juite different in its details 

from that of Herodotus, agreeing only in the main events (ICtSsias, Persies, 

c. 7). To blend the two together is impossible. 

Tacitus (Hlsior. i. 11) notes the difficulty of approach for an invading 

army to Egypt— 1 “ASgyptum, provinciam aditu difficilem, annonce fecun- 

dam, superstitione ac lascivift discordem et mobilem,” &c. 

8 Herodot. iii. 10-16. About the Arabians, between Judaea and Egypt, 
see iii. c. e 88-91. 
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to have been overwhelmed by a sand-storm in the desert. The 
expedition against Carthage was given up, for a reason which 
well deserves to be commemorated. The Phenicians, who 
formed the most efficient part of his navy, refused to serve 
against their kinsmen and colonists, pleading the sanctity of 
mutual oaths as well as the ties both of relationship and traffic. 1 
Even the frantic Kambysfes was compelled to accept, and 
perhaps to respect, this honourable refusal; which was not 
imitated by the Ionic Greeks when Darius and Xerxes 
demanded the aid of their ships against Athens—we must add, 
however, that they were then in a situation much more exposed 
and helpless than that in which the Phenicians stood before 
Kambyses. 

Among the sacred animals so numerous and so different 
throughout the various nomes of Egypt, the most venerated of 
all was the bull Apis. Such peculiar conditions were required 
by the Egyptian religion as to the birth, the age, and the marks 
of this animal, that when he died, it was difficult to find a new 
calf properly qualified to succeed him. Much time was some¬ 
times spent in the search, and when an unexceptionable 
successor was at last found, the demonstrations of joy in 
Memphis were extravagant and universal. At the moment 
when Kambyses returned to Memphis from his Ethiopian 
expedition, full of humiliation for the result,' it so happened 
that a new Apis was just discovered ; and as the population of 
the city gave vent to their usual festive pomp and delight, he 
construed it into an intentional insult towards his own recent 
misfortunes. In vain did the priests and magistrates explain 
to him the real cause of these popular manifestations. He 
persisted in his belief, punished some of them with death and 
others with stripes, and commanded every man seen in holiday 
attire to be slain. Furthermore—to carry his outrage against 
Egyptian feeling to the uttermost pitch—he sent for the newly- 
discovered Apis, and plunged his dagger into the side of the 
animal, who shortly afterwards died of the wound. 2 

After this brutal deed—calculated to efface in the minds of 
the Egyptian priests the enormities of Cheops and Chephrfin, 
and doubtless unparalleled in all the 34,000 years of their 
anterior history—KambysSs lost every spark of reason which 
yet remained to him. The Egyptians found in this visitation 
a new proof of the avenging interference of their gods. Not 
only did he commit every variety of studied outrage against 
the conquered people among whom he was tarrying, as well as. 

1 Herodot. Hi. iq. 2 Herodot. iii. 39. 
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their temples and their sepulchres—but he also dealt his blows 
against his Persian friends and even his nearest blood-relations. 
Among these revolting atrocities, one of the greatest deserves 
peculiar notice, because the fate of the empire was afterwards 
materially affected by it. His younger brother Smerdis had 
accompanied him into Egypt, but had been sent back to Susa, 
because the king became jealous of the admiration which his 
personal strength and qualities called forth . 1 That jealousy 
was aggravated into alarm and hatred by a dream portending 
dominion and conquest to Smerdis, and the frantic Kambysgs 
sent to Susa secretly a confidential Persian, PrexaspSs, with 
express orders to get rid of his brother. PrexaspSs fulfilled 
his commission effectively, burying the slain prince with his 
own hands , 2 and keeping the deed concealed from all except a 
few of the chiefs at the regal residence. 

Among these few chiefs, however, there was one, the Median 
Patizeithes, belonging to the order of the Magi, who saw in it 
a convenient stepping-stone for his own personal ambition, and 
made use of it as a means of covertly supplanting the dynasty 
of the great Cyrus. Enjoying the full confidence of Kambysfis, 
he had been left by that prince on departing for Egypt in the 
entire management of the palace and treasures, with extensive 
authority . 3 Moreover he happened to have a brother extremely 
resembling in person the deceased Smerdis. As the open and 
dangerous madness of KambysSs contributed to alienate from 
him the minds of the Persians, PatizeithSs resolved to proclaim 
this brother as king in his room, as if it were the younger son 
of Cyrus succeeding to the disqualified elder. On one im¬ 
portant point, the false Smerdis differed from the true. He 
had lost his ears, which Cyrus himself had caused to be cut off 
for an offence; but the personal resemblance, after all, was of 
little importance, since he was seldom or never allowed to show 
himself to the people . 4 * * * KambysSs beard of this revolt in Syria 
on his return from Egypt. He was mounting his horse in 
haste for the purpose of going to suppress it, when an accident 
from his sword put an end to his life. Herodotus tells us that 

1 Klesias calls the brother TanyoxarkSs, and says that Cyrus had left 

him satrap, without tribute, of Baktria and the neighbouring regions 
(Persica, c. 8). Xenophon in the Cyroptedia also calls him Tanyoxarkfa, 
but gives him a different satrapy (Cyropmd. viii. 7, n). 

3 Herodot. in. 30-62. 8 Kerodot. iii. 61-63, 

4 Herodot, iii. 68—69,*—'“Auribus decisis vivere jubet, says Tacitus 

about a case under the Parthian government (Annal, xii. 14)—and the 

Turkish authorities have not given up the infliction of it at the present 

moment, or at least down to a very recent period. 
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before his death he summoned the Persians around him, con¬ 
fessed that he had been guilty of putting his brother to death, 
and apprised them that the reigning Smerdis was only a Median 
pretender—conjuring them at the same time not to submit to 
the disgrace of being ruled by any other than a Persian and an 
Achsemenid. But if it be true that he ever made known the 
facts, no one believed him. For Prexaspes on his part was 
compelled by regard to his own safety, to deny that he had 
imbrued his hands in the blood of a son of Cyrus ; 1 and thus 
the opportune death of KambysSs placed the false Smerdis with¬ 
out opposition at the head of the Persians, who all, or for the 
most part, believed themselves to be ruled by a genuine son of 
Cyrus. Kambyses had reigned for seven years and five months. 

For seven months did Smerdis reign without opposition, 
seconded by his brother Patizeithes. If he manifested his 
distrust of the haughty Persians around him by neither inviting 
them into his palace nor showing himself out of it, he at the 
same time studiously conciliated the favour of the subject- 
provinces, by remission of tribute and of military service for 
three years . 2 Such a departure from the Persian principle of 
government was in itself sufficient to disgust the warlike and 
rapacious Achsemenids at Susaj but it seems that their 
suspicions as to his genuine character had never been entirely 
set at rest, and in the eighth month those suspicions were 
converted into certainty. According to what seems to have 
been the Persian usage, he had taken to himself the entire 
harem of his predecessor, among whose wives was numbered 
Phsedymfe, daughter of a distinguished Persian named OtanSs. 
At the instance of her father, Phtedyme undertook the dan¬ 
gerous task of feeling the head of Smerdis while he slept, and 
thus detected the absence of ears.® Otanes, possessed of the 
decisive information, lost no time in concerting, with five other 
noble Acbsemenids, means for ridding themselves of a king 
who was at once a Mede, a Magian, and a man without ears j 4 
Darius, son of HystaspSs the satrap of Persis proper, arriving 
just in time to join the conspiracy as the seventh. • How these 
seven noblemen slew Smerdis in his palace at Susa—how they 
subsequently debated among themselves whether they should 

1 Ilerodot. fit. 64-66. 2 Herodot. fii. 67. 

* Herodot. fii. 68-69. 

* Herodot fii. 69-73. /•*>' Stem nlpvcu, farb MijSov ivSpba 

fidyov, Ktd rairov Sira oix tx ot,ros ' 

Compare the description of the insupportable repugnance of the Greeks 
of Kyrend to be governed by the lame Batlus (Herodot. iv. 161). 

VOf- IV. O 
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establish in Persia a monarchy, an oligarchy, or a democracy— 
how, after the first of the three had been resolved upon, it was 
determined that the future king, whichever he might be, should 
be bound to take his wives only from the families of the seven 
conspirators—how Darius became king from the circumstance 
of his horse being the first to neigh among those of the con¬ 
spirators at a given spot, by the stratagem of the groom 
CEbares—how Otanes, standing aside beforehand from this 
lottery for the throne, reserved for himself as well as for his 
descendants perfect freedom and exemption from the rule of 
the future king, whichsoever might draw the prize—all these 
incidents may be found recounted by Herodotus with his usual 
vivacity, but with no small addition of Hellenic ideas as well 
as of dramatic ornament. 

It was thus that the upright tiara, the privileged head-dress 
of the Persian kings , 1 passed away from the lineage of Cyrus, 
yet without departing from the great pbratry of the Aclueincnidaj 
—to which Darius and his father Hystaspfis, as well as Cyrus, 
belonged. That important fact is unquestionable, and probably 
the acts ascribed to the seven conspirators are in the main 
true, apart from their discussions and intentions. But, on this 
as well as on other occasions, we must guard ourselves against 
an illusion which the historical manner of Herodotus is apt to 
create. He presents to us with so much descriptive force the 
personal narrative—individual action and speech, with all its 
accompanying hopes, fears, doubts and passions—that our 
attention is distracted from the political bearing of what is 
going on; which we are compelled often to gather up from 
hints in the speeches of performers, or from consequences 
afterwards indirectly noticed. When we put together all the 
incidental notices which he lets drop, it trill be found that the 
change of sceptre from Smerdis to Darius was a far larger 
political event than his direct narrative would seem to announce. 
Smerdis represents preponderance to the Medes over the 
Persians, and comparative degradation to the latter; who, by 
the installation of Darius, are again placed in the ascendant. 
The Medes and the Magians are in this case identical; for the 
Magians, though indispensable in the capacity of priests to the 
Persians, were essentially one of the seven Median tribes . 8 It 

1 Compare Aristophan. Aves, 487, with Ihe Scholia, and Herodot. yii, 
61 i Arrian, iv. 6, 29. The cap of the Persians generally was loose, low, 
clinging about the head in folds ; that of the king was high and erect above 
the head. See the notes of Wesseling and Schweighhiiuser upon iriXoi 
latayi* s in Herodot. 1. e. a Herodot. 1, 101-120. 
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thus appears that though Smerdis ruled as a son of the great 
Cyrus, yet he ruled by means of Medes and Magians, depriving 
the Persians of that supreme privilege and predominance to 
which they had become accustomed . 1 We see this by what 
followed immediately after the assassination of Smerdis and his 
brother in the palace. The seven conspirators, exhibiting the 
bloody heads of both these vicLinis as an evidence of their 
deed, instigated the Persians in Susa, to a general massacre of 
the Magians, many of whom were actually slain, and the rest 
only escaped by flight, concealment, or the hour of night. 
And the anniversary of this day was celebrated afterwards 
among the Persians by a solemnity and festival, called the 
Magophonia; no Magian being ever allowed on that day to 
appear in public . 2 The descendants of the Seven maintained 
a privileged name and rank , 8 even down to the extinction of 
the monarchy by Alexander the Great. 

Furthermore, it appears that the authority of Darius was not 
readily acknowledged throughout the empire, and that an 
interval of confusion ensued before it became so . 4 The Medes 
actually revolted, and tried to maintain themselves by force 

1 In the speech which Herodotiu puts into the mouth of KambysSs on 
his death-bed, addressed to the Persians around him in a strain of prophetic 
adjuration (iii. 65), he says— Kal Si) 6fuv rdSe liriaidinra Stotts Toils fiaai- 
\sjtovs hrittaKiav, teal iruaiv ijiiv teal pdkiora ‘AxaipeviSiatv Total trapeovai, 
flit srepilSeiv tV rtyepoAriv air is is MfiSous tt epiekOovaav &kX', sIts S<f\tp 
i <xovai airiiv tcr-palficvoi (the personification of the deceased son of Cyrus), 
Sdktp kiraipeOtjuai iwb vpecov el re leal aSife't ret? teaTtpyaadfievoi, aBevtt tcard 
rb teaprepbv dvaatiaaaOai (the forcible opposition of the Medes to Darius, 
which he put down by superior force on the Persian side): compare the 
speech of Gobryas, one or the seven Persirui conspirators (iii. 73), and that 
of Prexaspds (iii. 75); also Plato, Legg, iii. iz, p. 695. 

Heeren has token a correct view of the reign of Smerdis the Magian and 
its political character (Ideen fiber den Verkenr, &c. der Alten Welt, part i. 
abth. i. p. 431). 

9 Herodot. iii. 79. ’Siraad/uvol Si <r& dyxesptSm (KTttvoy Steov r ivbi pdyov 
eSptaieoy «1 Si flit yb( iveABovaa (axe, (kmov in obiiva pdyov. To brttv rijv 
d\p.ipstv Bepaneiavai Tlipaai Koivji /idkiara rwu dmtpimv' teal iv oirp iprfyv 
fieydAqv ivdyovat, % ieiitks)rai M Tlepaiotv Mayotpivta. 

The periodical celebration of the Magophonia is attested by Kt&sias—one 
of the few points of complete agreement with Herodotus. He further 
agrees in saying that a Magian usurped the throne, through likeness of 
person to the deceased son of Cyrus, whom Kambysfis had slain—but all 
his other statements differ from Herodotus (Kt&ias, 10-14). 

8 Even at the battle of Arbela—‘‘Summte Orsines prreerat, a septem 
Persis oriundus, ,ad Cyrum quoque, nobilissimum regem, origraem sni re- 
ferens.’’ (Quintus Curtius, iv. xz, 7, or iv. 45, 7, Zumpl): compare 
Strabo, xi. p. £31 j Florus, iii. 5, 1^ 

4 Herodot. iii. I27. AopeTos—fire oiolSeiyruy (ti t&v vpifyidtrav, &C.— 
memion of the rapaxh (in. 126, 15°). 
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against Darius, who however found means to subdue them: 
though when he convoked his troops from the various provinces, 
he did not receive from the satraps universal obedience. The 
powerful Oroetfis especially, who had been appointed by Cyrus 
satrap of Lydia and Ionia, not only sent no troops to the aid of 
Darius against the Medes , 1 but even took advantage of the 
disturbed state of the government to put to death his private 
enemy MitrobatSs satrap of Phrygia, and appropriate that 
satrapy in addition to his own. Aryandgs also, the satrap 
nominated by Kambyses in Egypt, comported himself as the 
equal of Darius rather than as his subject . 2 * The subject 
provinces generally, to whom Smcrdis had granted remission 
of tribute and military service for the space of three years, 
were grateful and attached to his memory, and noway pleased 
with the new dynasty. Moreover the revolt of the Babylonians, 
conceived a year or two before it was executed, took its rise 
from the feelings of this time . 8 But the renewal of the old 
conflict between the two principal sections of the empire, 
Medes and Persians, is doubtless the most important feature 
in this political revolution. The false Smerdis with his brother, 
both of them Medes and Magians, had revived the Median 
nationality to a state of supremacy over the Persian, recalling 
the memory of what it had been under AstyagSs; while Darius 
—a pure Persian, and not (like the mule Cyrus) half Mede 
and half Persian—replaced the Persian nationality in its 
ascendant condition, though not without the necessity of 
suppressing by force a rebellion of the Medes . 4 * * * 

1 Herodot. iii. 126 . MsTtk 7 kp rbv KapPitrea Odvaroy, cal rStv Misyaiv 
ri/v pa<rtAijti]y, pivuv iv rftri 2ap5tcri ’Opoinjr, wdtiAei p\v atibiv TI (paras 
mrii WlJ]8ay imapaipypivovs rfyy ipxdiv 4 Bi Iv rninji rjj rapajqj /cot it phv 
(icretve VlirpoPdrea. . . . &XXa r< Qippitre iravroia, Sic. 

2 Herodot. iv. 166. 'O Si ‘ApvdyStis odros rfjs Alyiirrov 8irapx«s fiirli 
KapPicrea xarsareds' ts iariptp Xpivtp mpureipevos Aapelcp 8iecp8d.pi]. 

8 Herodot. iii. 67-150. 

4 Herodot. i. 130 . ’Affrvdyijs plv viv PacriXeicras iir' Urea irivre real rpt- 
dlKovra, aura rtfs ipxvs KareiraiOi]. MijSoi 5i Sirdxvtliov iHpcrjjiri Sick rbv 
rourov ruepimra. . . . "Terri pip pivro 1 XP^ V V panpiXiiae ri crept ravra woe- 
•fliratri, /cat direcrrijirav arrb AapeloW kiroffrdvres Si, Merot mrearpdip9i\rrav, 
pdxv v»a]8ivres- rtlre Bi iwl ‘Affrvdyeos, ot Hiptrcu re leal 4 Kvpos imya- 

crrdvTes roitri M^Bo/irt, dipxoy ri airb roirou tt}s *Airitis. 

This passage—asserting that the Medes, some time after the deposition 
of Astyagds and the acquisition of Persian supremacy by Cyrus, repented of 
having suffered their discontent against Aslyagds to place this supremacy 
in the hands of the Persians, revolted from Darius, and were reconquered 

after a contest—appears to me to have been misunderstood by ehronologists. 

Dodwell, Larcher, and Mr. Fynes Clinton (indeed most, if not all, of the 
ehronologists) explain it as alluding to a revolt of the Medes against the 
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It has already been observed that the subjugation of the 
recusant Medes was not the only embarrassment of the first 

Persian Icing Darius Nothus, mentioned in the Hellenica of Xenophon (i. z, 
iz), and belonging to the year 408 b.c. See Larcher ad Herodot. i. 130, 
and his Vie d’Heiodote, prefixed to his translation (p. lxxxix.); also Mr. 
Clinton, Fasti Hellenic!, ad ann, 408 and 455, and his Appendix, c. 18, 
p. 316. 

The revolt of the Medes alluded to by Herodotus is, in my judgement, 
completely distinct from the revolt mentioned by Xenophon: to identify 
the two, as these eminent chronologists do, is an hypothesis not only 
having nothing to recommend it, but open to grave objection. The revolt 
mentioned by Herodotus was against Darius son of Hystaspfis, not against 
Darius Nothus; and I have set forth with peculiar care the circumstances 
connected with the conspiracy and accession of the former, for the purpose 
of showing that they all decidedly imply that conflict between Median and 
Persian supremacy, which Herodotus directly announces in the passage now 
befoie ns. 

1. When Plerodotus speaks of Darius, without any adjective designation, 
why should we imagine that he means any other than Darius the son of 
Hystaspfis, on whom he dwells so copiously in his narrative? Once only 
in the course of his history (ix. roS) another Darius (the young prince, son 
of Xerxfis the first) is mentioned; but with this exception, Darius son of 
llystaspfis is uniformly throughout the work spoken of under his simple 
name : Darius Nothus is never alluded to at all. 

2. The deposition of Astyagfis took place in 559 b.c. ; the beginning of 
the reign of Darius occurred in 520 B.C. Now repentance on the part of 
the Medes, for what they had done at the former of those two epochs, 
might naturally prompt them to try to repair it in the latter. But between 
the deposition of Astyagfis in 559 B.c., and the revolt mentioned by Xeno¬ 
phon against Darias Nothus in 408 B.c., the interval is more than 150 
years. To ascribe a revolt which took place in 408 b.c. to repentance for 
something which had occurred 150 years before, is unnatural and far-fetched, 
if not positively inadmissible. 

The preceding arguments go to show that the natural construction of the 
passage in Herodotus points to Darius son of Hystaspfis, and not to Darius 
Nothus; but this is not all. There are yet stronger reasons why the 
reference to Darius Nothus should be discarded. 

The supposed mention in Herodotus of a fact so late as 408 B.C. perplexes 
the whole chronology of his life and authorship. According to the usual 
statement of his biography, which there is no reason to call in question, he 
was bom in 484 B.c. Here then is an event alluded to in his history, which 
occurred when the historian was seventy-six years old, and the allusion to 
which he must be presumed to have written when about eighty yeara old, 
if not more j for his mention of the fact by no means implies that it was 
particularly recent. Those who adopt this view do not imagine that he 
wrote his whole history at that age; but they maintain that he made later 
additions, of which they contend that this is one. I do not say that this is 
impossible: we know that Isokralfis composed his Fanathenaic oration at 
the age of ninety-four; but it must be admitted to bo highly improbable— 
a supposition which ought not to be advanced without some cogent proof 
to support if. But here no proof whatever is produced. Herodotus 
mentions a revolt of the Medes against Darius—Xenophon also mentions a 
revolt of the Medes against Darius; hence chronolopists have taken it as a 
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years of Darius. Orcetfis, satrap of Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia, 
ruling seemingly the entire western coast of Asia Minor— 

matter of course, that both authors must allude lo the same event; though 
the supposition is unnatural as regards the text, and still more unnatural as 
regards the biography of Herodotus. 

In respect to that biography, Mr. Clinton appears lo me to have adopted 
another erroneous opinion ; m which, however, both Larclicr and Wessel- 
iiig are against him, though Dahlmann and Jicyse agree with him. He 
mainiains that the passage in Herodotus (iii. ij), wherein it is staled that 
1 ‘ausiris succeeded his father Amyrliens by consent of the Persians in the 
government of Egypt, is to lie referred to a fact which happened subsequent 
to the year 414 B.c., or the tenth year of Darius Nothus; since it was in 
that year that Anayrtreus acquired the government of Egypt. Hut this 
opinion vesls altogether upon the assumption, that a certain Amyi tarns, 
whose name and date occur in Munetho (see Eusebius, Chronicon), is the 
same person as the Amyrlams mentioned in Herodotus; which identity is 
110L only not proved, but is extremely improbable, since Mr. Clinton himself 
admits (F. H. Appendix, p. 317), while maintaining the identity—“IJe 
(Amyrtmus) lmd conducted a war against the Persian government wore, titan 
fifty years before." This, though not impossible, is surely very improbable; 
it is at least equally probable Lhnt the Amyrtrcns of Mnnetho was a different 
person from (perhaps even the grandson of) that Amyrlams in Herodotus 
who had carried On war against the Persians more than fifty years before ; 
it appears to me, indeed, that this is the more reasonable hypothesis of the 
two. 

I have permitted myself to prolong this note to nn unusual length, 
because the supposed mention of such recent events in the history of Hero¬ 
dotus, as those in the reign of Darius Nothus, has introduced very gratuitous 
assumptions as to the time and manner in which that history was composed. 
It cannot be shown that there is a single event of precise and ascertained 
date, alluded to in his history, later than the capture of the Lacedccmonian 
heralds in the year 430 n.c. (Herod ol, vii. 137: see Larcher, Vie d’llero- 
dote, p. lxxxix.); and this renders the composition of his history as "an 
entire work much more smooth and intelligible. 

It may be worth while lo add, that if we rend attentively Herodotus vi. 
98—and reflect at the same time that the destruction of the Athenian 
armament at Syracuse (the greatest of all Hellenic disasters, hardly inferior 
for its time to the Russian campaign of Napoleon, and especially impressive 
to one living at Thurii, as may he seen by the life of f.ysias, Plutarch, Vit. 
X. Oratt. p. 835) happened during the reign of Darius Nothus in 415 
B.c.—we snail not readily admit the hypothesis of additions made to the 
history during the reign of the latter, or so late os 408 B.c. Herodotus 
would hardly have dwelt so expressly and emphatically upon mischief done 
by Greeks to each other in the reigns of Darius son of Ilystaspfo, Xerxfls 
and ArtaxerxSs, if he had lived to wiLness the greater mischiefs so inflicted 
during the reign of Darius Nothus, and had kept his history before him/or 
the purpose of inserting new events. The destruction of the Athenians 
before Syracuse would nave been a thousand times more striking to his 
imagination than the revolt of the Medes against Darius Nothus, and 
would have impelled him with much greater force to alter or enlarge the 
chapter vi. 98. 

The sentiment loo which Herodotus places in the mouth of Denmratus 
respecting the Spartans (vii. 104} appears lo have been written before the 
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possessing a large military force and revenue, and surrounded 
by a body-guard of 1000 native Persians—maintained a haughty 
independence. He secretly made away with couriers sent to 
summon him to Susa, and even wreaked his vengeance upon 
some of the principal Persians who had privately offended him. 
Darius, not thinking it prudent to attack him by open force, 
proposed to the chief Persians at Susa the dangerous problem 
of destroying him by stratagem. Thirty among them volun¬ 
teered to undertake it, and Bagseus son of ArtontSs, to whom 
on drawing lots the task devolved, accomplished it by a 
manoeuvre which might serve as a lesson to the Ottoman 
government in its embarrassments with contumacious Pachas, 
Having proceeded to Sardis, furnished with many different 
royal ordinances, formally set forth and bearing the seal of 
Darius, he was presented to Orostes in audience, with the 
public secretary of the satrapy dose at hand, and the Persian 
guards standing around. He presented his ordinances to be 
read aloud by the secretary, choosing first those which related 
to matters of no great importance j but when he saw that the 
guards listened with profound reverence, and that the king’s 
name and seal imposed upon them irresistibly, he ventured 
upon the real purport of his perilous mission. An ordinance 
was handed to the secretary, and read by him aloud, as follows: 
“Persians, king Darius forbids you to serve any longer as 
guards to OrostSs.” The obedient guards at once delivered 
up their spears, when Bagseus caused the final warrant to be 
read to them: “ King Darius commands the Persians in Sardis 
to kill Oroet 6 s." The guards drew their swords and killed him 
on the spot: his large treasure was conveyed to Susa: Darius 
became undisputed master, and probably Bagseus satrap . 1 

Another devoted adherent, and another yet more memorable 
piece of cunning, laid prostrate before Darius the mighty walls 
and gates of the revolted Babylon. The inhabitants of that 
city had employed themselves assiduously—both during the 
lax provincial superintendence of the false Smerdis smd during 
the period of confusion and conflict which elapsed before 
Darius became firmly established and obeyed—in making 

capture of the Spartans in Sphakteria, in 425 b.c., rather than after it! 
compare Thucyd. iv. 40. 

Dahbnann (Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der Geschichte, vol. u. p. 41- 
47) and Heyse (Qutestiones Herodotese, p. 74 - 77 , Berlin 1827) both 
profess to point out six passages in Herodotus which mark events of later 
date than 430 b.c. But none of the chronological indications which they 
adduce appear to me trustworthy. 

1 I-Icrodot. iii, 127, 128. 
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every preparation both for declaring and sustaining their 
independence, Having accumulated a large store of pro¬ 
visions and other requisites for a long siege, without previous 
detection, they at length proclaimed their independence openly, 
ouch was the intensity of their resolution to shake off the yoke, 
that they had recourse to a proceeding, which, if correctly 
reported by Herodotus, forms one of the most frightful 
enormities recorded in his history. To make their provisions 
last out longer, they strangled all the women in the city, 
reserving only their mothers, and one woman to each family 
or the purpose of baking , 1 We cannot hut suppose that this 
lias been magnified from a partial into a universal destruction; 
>ut taking it even with such allowance, it illustrates that 
erocious force of will—and that predominance of Strong 
nationality, combined with antipathy to foreigners, over all the 
gentler sympathies—which seems to mark the Semitic nations, 
of Jos b Bna ^ Uacec * 80 conspicuously in the Jewish history 

Darius, assembling all the forces in his power, laid siege to 
t e revolted city, but could make no impression upon it either 
oy force or by stratagem. He tried to repeat the proceeding 
J Cyrus had taken it at first; but the besieged were 
found this time on their guard. The siege bad lasted twenty 
mowhs without the smallest progress, and the Babylonians 
ended the besiegers from the height of their impregnable 
wa is, when a distinguished Persian nobleman Zopyras—son of 
egabyziig w bo had been one of the seven conspirators against 
. ] s 7'P res ented himself one day before Darius in a state 
o inghtful mutilation. His nose and ears were cut off, and 
« body misused in every way. He had designedly thus 
maimed himself, “thinking it intolerable that Assyrians should 
res laugh the Persians to scorn," s in the intention, which he 
presently intimated to Darius, of passing into the town as a 
eserter, with the view of betraying it—for which purpose 
easures were concerted. The Babylonians, seeing a Persian 
, ,e highest rank in so calamitous a condition, readily 
'® ved "> s assurance that he had been thus punished by the 
fougs order, and that he came over to them as the only means 
procuring for himself signal vengeance. Entrusted by them 

a jf erot ^l' hi ijo. 

** ° fZ ° PyrBS b 
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with the command of a detachment, he gained several advan¬ 
tages in different sallies, according to previous concert with 
Darius, until at length the Babylonians, grateful and confident, 
placed under his charge the principal gates. At the critical 
moment these gates were thrown open, and the Persians became 
masters of the city . 1 

Thus was the impregnable Babylon a second time reduced . 2 
Darius took precautions on this occasion to put it out of 
condition for resisting a third time. He caused the walls and 
gates to be demolished, and three thousand of the principal 
citizens to be crucified. The remaining inhabitants were left 
in the dismantled city, fifty thousand women being levied by 
assessment upon the neighbouring provinces, to supply the 
place of the women strangled when it first revolted . 8 Zopyrus 

1 I-Ierodot. iii. 154-158. 

a Ktfisias represents the revolt and recapture of Babylon to have taken 
place, not under Darius, hut under his son and successor Xerxes. He says 
that the Babylonians, revolting, slew their satrap Zopyrus ; that they were 
besieged by Xerxfis, and that Megabyzus son of Zopyius caused the city to 
be taken by practising that very strata gem which HcrodoLus ascribes to 
Zopyrus himself (Persrca, c. 20-22). 

This seems inconsistent with the fact, that Megabyzus was general of 
the Persian army in Egypt in the war with the Athenians, about 460 B.C. 
(Diodor. Sic. xi. 75-77). He would hardly have been sent on active 
service had he been so feaifully mutilated: moreover, Lhe whole story of 
Ktfisias appears to me far less probable than that of Herodotus; for on 
this, ns on other occasions, to blend the two together is impossible. 

8 Herodot. iii. 159, 160. "From the women thus introduced (says 
Herodotus) the present Babylonians are sprung." 

To crucify subdued rcvolters by thousands is, fortunately, so little in 
harmony with modern European manners, that it may not be amiss to 
strengthen the confidence of the reader in the accuracy of Herodotus, by 
producing an analogous narrative of incidents for more recent. Voltaire 
gives, from the MS. of General Lefort, one of the principal and confidential 
officers of Peter the Great, the following account of the suppression of the 
revolted Strelitzes at Moscow in 1698: these Strelitzes were the old native 
militia or Janissaries of the Russian Czars, opposed to all the reforms of 
Peter. 

“ Pour etouffer ces troubles, le czar part seerkement de Vienne, arrive 
onfin l Moscou, et surpreud tout le mondq par sa presence i il recompense 
les troupes qui ont vaincu ies Strdlitz; les prisons kaient pleines de ces 
malheureux. Si leur crime itait grand, le chatiment le fut aussi. Leurs 
chefs, plusieurs officiers, et quelques prfitres, furent condamnes & la mort: 
quelquesuns ftirent rou 4 s, deux femmes ententes vives. On pendit autour 
des murailles de la ville et on fit p£rir dans d’autres supplices deux mille 
Str 4 Utz: lours corps reslerent deux jours exposes sur les grands chemins, 
et surtout autour du monasthre ou residaient les princesses Sophie et 
Eudoxe. On erigea des colonnes de pierre oh le crime ct le chatiment 
furent graves. Un tths-grand nombre qui avaient leurs femmes et leurs 
enfnns furent disperses avec leurs families dans la Siberie, dans le royaume 
* n ■» 
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was appointed satrap of the territory for life, with enjoyment of 
its entire revenues, receiving besides every additional reward 
which it was in the power of Darius to bestow, and generous 
assurances from the latter that he would rather have Zopyrus 
without wounds than the possession of Babylon. I have 
already intimated in a former chapter that the demolition of 
the walls here mentioned is not to be regarded as complete 
and continuous, nor was there any necessity that it should he 
so. Partial demolition would be quite sufficient to leave the 
city without defence; and the description given by Herodotus 
of the state of things as they stood at the time of his visit, 
proves that portions of the walls yet subsisted. One circum¬ 
stance is yet to be added in reference to the subsequent 
condition of Babylon under the Persian empire. The city with 
the territory belonging to it constituted a satrapy, which not 
only paid a larger tribute (one thousand Euboic talents of 
silver) and contributed a much larger amount of provisions in 
kind for the maintenance of the Persian court, than any other 
among the twenty satrapies of the empire, but furnished besides 
an annual supply of five hundred eunuch youths . 1 We may 
presume that this was intended in part as a punishment for the 
past revolt, since the like obligation waR not imposed upon any 
other satrapy. 

Thus firmly established on. the throne, Darius occupied it 
for thirty-six years. His reign was one of organisation, different 
from that of his two predecessors; a difference which the 
Persians well understood and noted, calling Cyrus the father, 
Kambysfis the master, and Darius the retail-trader or huckster . 2 
In the mouth of the Persians this latter epithet must be 
construed as no insignificant compliment, since it intimates 
that he was the first to introduce some methodical order into 
the imperial administration and finances. Under the two 
former kings there was no definite amount of tribute levied 
upon the subject provinces. They furnished what were called 

(VAstrakhan, dans le pays d’Azof: par lit du moins leur punition fut utile 
it l'&at i ils servirent a. detacher des terres qtii manquaient d’lmbitans et 
de culture.” (Voltaire, Histoire de Russia, part i, ch. x. t, 31 of the 
CEuvres Completes de Voltaire, p. 148, ed. Paris, 1825.) 

1 Herodot. iii. 92. 

2 Herodot. 111 . 89. What the Persian denomination was, which Hero¬ 

dotus or his informants translated tahryAos, we do not know j but this latter 
word was used often by Greeks to signify a cheat or deceiver generally: 
see Etymologic. Magn. p. 490, xx, and Suidas, v. KitnAos. '0 FA bviAos 
tJs WA-io irdyra naAti AdTrrjAa — “ Ka.TnjAKTrpocQipuv (.dSschylus, 

fragment. 328, ed. Dindorfi compare Euripia. Ilippolyt. 953,) 
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presents, subject to no fixed limit except such as might be 
satisfactory to the satrap in each district. But Darius— 
succeeding as he did to Smerdis, who had rendered himself 
popular with the provinces by large financial exemptions, and 
having further to encounter jealousy and dissatisfaction from 
Persians, his former equals in rank—probably felt it expedient 
to relieve the provinces from the burden of undefined exactions. 
He distributed the whole empire into twenty departments, 
imposing upon each a fixed annual tax, and a fixed contribution 
for the maintenance of the court. This must doubtless have 
been a great improvement, though the limitation of the sum 
which the Great King at Susa would require, did not at all 
prevent the satrap in his own province from indefinite requisi¬ 
tions beyond it. The satrap was a little king, who acted nearly 
as he pleased in the internal administration of his province, 
subject only to the necessity of sending up the imperial tribute, 
of keeping off foreign enemies, and of furnishing an adequate 
military contingent for the foreign enterprises of the Great King. 
To every satrap was attached a royal secretary or comptroller 
of the revenue , 1 who probably managed the imperial finances 
in the province, and to whom the court of Susa might perhaps 
look as a watch upon the satrap himself. It is not to be 
supposed that the Persian authorities in any province meddled 
with the details of taxation or contribution, as they bore upon 
individuals. The court having fixed the entire sum payable 
by the satrapy in the aggregate, the satrap or the secretary 
apportioned it among the various component districts, towns, 
or provinces, leaving to the local authorities in each of these 
latter the task of assessing it upon individual inhabitants. 
From necessity, therefore, as well as from indolence of temper 
and political incompetence, the Persians were compelled to 
respect the authorities which they found standing both in town 
and country, and to leave in their hands a large measure of 
genuine influence; frequently overruled indeed by oppressive 
interference on the part of the satrap, whenever any of his 
passions prompted—but never entirely superseded In the 
important towns and stations, Persian garrisons were usually 
kept, and against the excesses of the military there was probably 
little or no protection to the subject people. Yet still the 

1 Herodot. iii. 128. This division of power, and double appointment by 
the Great King, appears to have been retained until the eloso of the Persian 
empire: see Quintus Curtius, v. 1, 17-20 (v. 3, 19-21, Zumpt). The 
present Turkish government nominates a Defterdar as finance administrator 
in each province, with authority derived directly from itself, and professedly, 
independent of the Pacha. 
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provincial governments were allowed to continue, and often 
even the petty kings who had governed separate districts during 
their state of independence prior to the Persian conquest, 
retained their title and dignity as tributaries to the court of 
Susa. 1 2 The empire of the Great King was thus an aggregate 
of heterogeneous elements, connected together by no tie except 
that of common fear and subjection—noway coherent nor self- 
supporting, nor pervaded by any common system or spirit of 
nationality. It resembled, in its main political features, the 
Turkish and Persian empires of the present day, 3 * * * * though 
distinguished materially by the many differences arising out of 
Mahometanism and Christianity, and perhaps hardly reaching 
the same extreme of rapacity, corruption, and cruelty in detail. 

Darius distributed the Persian empire into twenty satrapies, 
each including a certain continuous territory, and one or more 
nations inhabiting it, the names of which Herodotus sets forth. 
The amount of tribute payable by each satrapy was determined: 
payable in gold, according to the Euboic talent, by the Indians 
in the easternmost satrapy—in silver, according to the Baby¬ 
lonian or larger talent, by the remaining nineteen. Herodotus 
computes the ratio of gold to silver as 13 : x. From the nine¬ 
teen satrapies which paid in silver, there was levied annually 
the sum of 7740 Babylonian talents, equal to something about 
^2,964,000 sterling: from the Indians, who alone paid in gold, 
there was received a sum equal (at the rate of 1:13) to 4680 
Euboic talents of silver, or to about ^1,290,000 sterling. 8 To 

1 Herodot. iii. 15. 

2 Respecting the administration of the modern Persian empire, see 

Kinneir, Geograph. Memoir of Persia, pp. 29, 43, 47. 

8 Herodot. iii. 93. The text of Herodotus contains an erroneous 

summing up of items, which critics have no means of correcting with 

certainty. Nor is it possible to trust the large sum which he alleges to 

have been levied from the Indians, though ail the other items, included in 
the nineteen silver-paying divisions, seem within the probable truth. 
Indeed both Rennell and Robertson think the total too small: the charges 
on some of the satrapies ate decidedly smaller than the reality, 

The vast sum of 50,000 talents is said to have been found by Alexander 
the Great laid up by successive kings at Susa alone, besides (he treasures 
at Persepolis, Pasargadce, and elsewhere (Arrian, iii, 16, 22; Plutarch, 
Alexand. 37}. Presuming these talents to be Babylonian or ASginecan 
talents (in the proportion 5:3 to Attic talents), 50,000 talents would be 
equal to ,£19,000,000 sterling: if they were Attic talents, it would be 
equal to ,£11,600,000 sterling. The statements of Diodorus give even 
much larger sums (xvii. 66-71: compare Curtius, v. 2, 8; v, 6, 9; Strabo, 
xv. p. 730). It Is plain that the numerical affirmations were different in 
different authors, and one cannot pretend to pronounce on the trustworthi¬ 
ness of such lar ge figures without knowing more of the original returns on 
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explain how it happened that this one satrapy was charged with 
a.sum equal to two-fifths of the aggregate charge on the other 
nineteen, Herodotus dwells upon the vast population, the 
extensive territory, and the abundant produce in gold, among 
those whom lie calls Indians—the easternmost inhabitants of 
the earth, since beyond them there was nothing but uninhabit¬ 
able sand—reaching, as far as we can make it out, from Baktria 
southward along the Indus to its mouth, but how far eastward 
we cannot determine, Darius is said to have undertaken an 
expedition against them and subdued them. Moreover, he is 
affirmed to have constructed and despatched vessels down the 
Indus, from the city of Knspatyri and the territory of the 
Paklyes, in its upper regions, all the way down to its mouth : 
then into the Indian Ocean, round the peninsula of Arabia, and 
up the Red Sea to Egypt. The ships were commanded by a 
Greek—Skylax, of Karyanda on the south-western coast of Asia 
Minor j 1 who, if this statement be correct, executed a scheme 
of nautical enterprise not only one hundred and seventy years 
earlier, but also far more extensive, than the famous voyage of 
Nearchus, admiral of Alexander the Great, who only went from 
the Indus to the Persian Gulf. The eastern portions of the 
Persian empire remained so unknown and unvisited until the 
Macedonian invasion, that we are unable to criticise these 
isolated statements of Herodotus. None of the Persian kings 
subsequent to Darius appear to have visited them, and whether 
the prodigious sum demandable from them according to the 

which they were founded. That there were prodigious sums of gold and 
silver, is guile unquestionable. Respecting the statement of the Persian 
revenue given by Herodotus, see Boeckh, Metrologic, ch, v. I, 2. 

Amodoe Jaubcrt, in 1806, estimated the population of the modern 
Persian empire at about 7,000,000 souls j of which about 6,000,000 settled 
population, the rest nomadic: he also estimated the Schah’s revenue at 
about 2,900,000 tomans, or £1, 500,000 sterling. Others calculated the 
population higher, at nearer 12,000,000 souls. Kinneir gives the revenue 
at something more than ^3,000,000 sterlings he thinks that the whole 
territory between the Euphmtfis and the Indus does not contain above 
18,000,000 of souls (Geogr. Memoir of Persia, p. 44-47; compare Ritter, 
West-Asien, Ablheil. ii. Abschn, iv, p. 879-889). 

The modern Persian empire contains not so much os the eastern half of 
the ancient, which covered all Asiatic Turkey and Egypt besides. 

1 Herodot. in, 102, iv, 44. See the two Excursus of BShr on these two 
chapters, vol, ii. p. 648-671 of his edit, of Herodotus. 

It certainly is singular that neither Nearchus, nor Ptolemy, nor Aris. 
tobulus, nor Arrian, take any notice of this remarkable voyage distinctly 
asserted by Herodotus to have been accomplished. Such silence however 
affords no' sufficient reason for calling the narrative in question. The 
attention of the Persian kings, successors to Darius, came to he far pore 
occupied with the western than with the eastern portions of their empire. 
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Persian rent-roll was ever regularly levied, may reasonably be 
doubted. At the same time, we may readily believe that the 
mountains in the northern parts of Persian India (Cabul and 
Little Thibet) were at that time extremely productive in gold, 
and that quantities of that metal, such as now appear almost 
fabulous, may have been often obtained. It seems that the 
produce of gold in all parts of the earth, as far as hitherto known, 
is obtained exclusively near the surface; so that a country once 
rich in that metal may well have been exhausted of its whole 
supply, and left at a later period without any gold at all. 

Of the nineteen silver-paying satrapies, the most heavily 
imposed was Babylonia, which paid 1000 talents. The next in 
amount of charge was Egypt, paying 700 talents, besides the 
produce of the fish from the lake of Maris: the remaining 
satrapies varied in amount, down as low as 170 talents, which 
was the sum charged on the seventh satrapy (in the enumeration 
of Herodotus) comprising the Sattagydse, the Gandarii, the 
Dodikae, and the Aparytce. The Ionians, ^Eolians, Magncsians 
on the Mseander and on Mount Sipylus, Karians, Lykians, 
Milyans, and Pamphylians—including the coast of Asia Minor 
southward of Kan£, and from thence round the southern 
promontory to PhasSlis—were rated as one division, paying 400 
talents. Yet we may be sure that much more than this was 
really taken from the people, when wc read that Magnesia alone 
afterwards paid to Themistoklfes a revenue of 50 talents 
annually. 1 . The Mysians and Lydians were included, with some 
others, in another division; and the Hellespontine Greeks in 
a third, with Phrygians, Bithynians, Paphlagonians, M'ariandy- 
nians, and Syrians, paying 360 talents—nearly the same as was 
paid by Syria proper, Phenicia and Judtea, with the island of 
Cyprus. Independent of this regular tribute, with the undefined 
sums extorted over and above it, 2 there wore some dependent 
nations, which, though exempt from tribute, furnished occasional 
sums called presents. Further contributions were exacted for 
the maintenance of the vast suite who always personally attended 
the king. One entire third of this last burden was borne by 
Babylonia alone in consequence of its exuberant fertility: 3 it 
was paid in produce, as indeed the peculiar productions of 
every part of the empire seem to have been sent up for the 
regal consumption. 

1 Thucyd. i. 138. a Ilerodot. in. 117. 

8 Ilerodot. i. 192. Compare the description of the dinner and supper 
of the Great King, in Polytemw, iv. 3, 325 also Ktfisias ami Deindn ap. 
Atheraeum, ii. p. 07. 
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However imperfectly we are now able to follow the geograph¬ 
ical distribution of the subject nations as given by Herodotus, 
it is extremely valuable as the only professed statistics remaining, 
of the entire Persian empire. The arrangement of satrapies, 
which he describes, underwent modification in subsequent 
times ; at least it does not harmonise with various statements in 
the Anabasis of Xenophon, and in other authors who recount 
Persian affairs belonging to the fourth century b.c. But we find 
in no other author except Herodotus any entire survey and dis¬ 
tribution of the empire. It is indeed a new tendency which 
now manifests itself in the Persian Darius, compared with his 
predecessors: not simply to conquer, to extort, and to give 
away—but to do all this with something like method and 
system, 1 and to define the obligations of the satraps towards 
Susa. Another remarkable example of the same tendency is 
to be found in the fact, that Darius was the first Persian king 
who coined money. His coin both in gold and silver, the 
Daric, was the earliest produce of a Persian mint. 2 The 
revenue, as brought to Susa in metallic money of various de¬ 
scriptions, was melted down separately, and poured in a fluid 
state into jars or earthenware vessels. When the metal had 
cooled and hardened, the jar was broken, leaving a standing 
solid mass from which portions were cut off as the occasion 
required. 8 And in addition to these administrative, financial, 
and monetary arrangements, of which Darius was the first 
originator, we may probably ascribe to him the first introduc¬ 
tion of that system of roads, resting-places, and permanent 

1 Plato, Legg. in. ia, p. 695. 

3 Ilerodot. iv, 166: Plutarch, ICimon, ro. 

The gold Daric, of the weight of two Attic drachmae (Staler Daricus), 
equivalent to 20 Attic silver drachmae (Xenoph. Anab. i. 7, 18), would be 
about i6j, 3^. English. But it seems doubtful whether that ratio between 

f old and silver (10 : l) can be reckoned upon as the ordinary ratio in the 
fth and fourth centuries B.c. Mr. Hussey calculates the golden Daric as 
equal to £1 is, 3 d. English (Hussey, Essay on the Ancient Weights and 
Money, Oxford 1836, on. iv. s. 8, p. 68; eh. vii. s. 3, p. 103). 

I cannot think, with Mr, Hussey, that there is any reason for believing 
either the name or the coin Daric to be older than Darius son of Hystaspgs. 
Compare Boeckh, Metrologie, ix. 5, p. 129. 

Particular statements respecting the value of gold and silver, as ex¬ 
changed one against the other, are to be received with some reserve as the 
basis of any general estimate, since we have not the means of comparing a 
great many such statements together. For the process of coinage was 
imperfectly performed, and the different pieces, both of gold and silver, in 
circulation, differed materially in weight one with the other. Herodotus 
gives the ratio of gold to silver as 13 : 1. 

3 IlerodOt. ili. 96 
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relays of couriers, which connected both Susa and Ekbatana 
with the distant portions of the empire. Herodotus describes 
in considerable detail the imperial road from Sardis to Susa, a 
journey of ninety days, crossing the Halys, the Euphrates, the 
Tigris, the Greater and Lesser Zab, the Gyndes, and the 
Choaspes, In his time it was kept in excellent order, with 
convenience for travellers. 1 

It was Darius also who first completed the conquest of the 
Ionic Greeks by the acquisition of the important island of 
Samos. That island had maintained its independence, at the 
time when the Persian general Harpagus effected the conquest 
of Ionia, and even when Chios and Lesbos submitted. The 
Persians had no fleet to attack it; nor had the Phenicians yet 
been taught to round the Triopian cape. Indeed the depres¬ 
sion which overtook the other cities of Ionia tended rather to 
the aggrandisement of Samos, under the energetic and un¬ 
scrupulous despotism of PolykratCs. That ambitious Samian, 
about ten years after the conquest of Sardis by Cyrus (seem¬ 
ingly between 536-532 n.c.), contrived to seize by force or 
fraud the government of his native island, with the aid of his 
brothers Pantagn6tus and Sylosbn, and a small band of con¬ 
spirators. 2 At first the three brothers shared the supreme 
power; but presently PolykratSs put to death Pantagndtus, 
banished Sylosfin, and made himself despot alone. In this 
station his ambition, his perfidy, and his good fortune were 
alike remarkable. He conquered several of the neighbouring 
islands, and even some towns on the mainland: lie carried on 
successful war against Miletus, and signally defeated the Lesbian 
ships which came to assist Miletus : he got together a force of 
one hundred armed ships called pentekonters, and one thousand 
mercenary bowmen—aspiring to nothing less than the dominion 
of Ionia, with the islands in the Algean. Alike terrible to 
friend and foe by his indiscriminate spirit of aggression, he 
acquired a naval power which seems at that time to have been 
the greatest in the Grecian world. 8 He had been in intimate 
alliance with Amasis king of Egypt, who however ultimately 


1 Herodot, v. 52-53 ! viii. 98. "It appears to be a favourite idea with 
all barbarous princes, that the badness of the roads adds considerably to 
the natural strength of their dominions. The Turks and Persians are 
undoubtedly of this opinion : the public highways nre therefore neglected, 
and particularly so towards the frontiers." (ICinneir, Geog. Mem. of Pars. 
P- 43 -) 

The description of Herodotus contrasts favourably with the picture here 
given by Mr. Kinneir. 

2 Herodot. iii. 120, 8 Herodot. iii. 39; Thucyd. i. 13. 
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broke with him. Considering his behaviour towards allies, 
this rupture is not at all surprising; but Herodotus ascribes it 
to the alarm which Amasis conceived at the uninterrupted and 
superhuman good fortune of Polykrates—a degree of good 
fortune sure to draw down ultimately corresponding intensity of 
suffering from the hands of the envious gods. Indeed Herod¬ 
otus—deeply penetrated with this belief in an ever-present 
Nemesis, which allows no man to be very, happy, or long happy, 
with impunity—throws it into the form of an epistolary warning 
from Amasis to Polykrates, advising him to inflict upon himself 
some seasonable mischief or suffering; in order, if possible, to 
avert the ultimate judgement—to let blood in time, so that the 
plethora of happiness might not end in apoplexy. 1 Pursuant to 
such counsel, Polykrates threw into the sea a favourite ring of 
matchless price and beauty; but unfortunately, in a few days, 
the ring re-appeared in the belly of a fine fish, which a fisher¬ 
man had sent to him as a present. Amasis, now forewarned 
that the final apoplexy was inevitable, broke off the alliance 
with Polykrates without delay. This well-known story, inter¬ 
esting as evidence of ancient belief, is not less to be noted as 
showing the power of that belief to beget fictitious details out of 
real characters, such as I have already touched upon in the 
history of Solon and Croesus, and elsewhere. 

The facts mentioned by Herodotus rather lead us to believe 
that it was Polykrates, who, with characteristic faithlessness, 
broke off his friendship with Amasis j 2 finding it suitable to his 
policy to cultivate the alliance of KambysSs, when that prince 
was preparing for his invasion of Egypt. In that invasion the 
Ionic subjects of Persia were called upon to serve, and Poly¬ 
krates deeming it a good opportunity to rid himself of some 
Samian malcontents, sent to the Persian king to tender auxili¬ 
aries from himself. Kambyses eagerly caught at the prospect 
of aid from the first naval potentate in the Aigean; upon which 
forty Samian triremes were sent to the Nile, having on board 
the suspected persons, as well as conveying a secret request to 
the Persian king that they might never be suffered to return. 
Either they never went to Egypt, however, or they found means 
to escape: very contradictory stories had reached Herodotus. 
But they certainly returned to Samos,_ attacked Polykrates at 
home, and were driven off by his superior force without making 

1 Herodot iii. 40-42. . . . > 8e /rf) 4 ya\\i£ tw-J) roirou a! tvrvxiai 

Tot r«t<n irdSaitri irpopirtirrutfi, rpdry 4 ( ifitO iiraMifiiv? ixioi 
compare vii. 203, and i. 32. 

8 Herodot iii. 44. 
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any impression. Whereupon they repaired to Sparta to entreat 
assistance. 1 

We may hero notice the gradually increasing tendency in the 
Grecian world to recognise Sparta as something like a head, 
protector, or referee, in cases either of foreign danger or in¬ 
ternal dispute. The earliest authentic instance known to us, 
of application to Sparta in this character, is that of Croesus 
against Cyrus; next, that of the Ionic Greeks against the 
latter: the instance of the Samians now before us, is the third. 
The important events connected with, and consequent upon, 
the expulsion of the Peisistratid® from Athens, manifesting yet 
more formally the headship of Sparta, occur fifteen years after 
the present event; they have been already recounted in a pre¬ 
vious chapter, and serve as a further proof of progress in the 
same direction. To watch the growth of these new political 
habits is essential to a right understanding of Grecian history. 

On reaching Sparta, the Samian exiles, borne down with 
despondency and suffering, entered at large into the particulars 
of their case. Their long speaking annoyed instead of moving 
the Spartans, who said, or are made to say—“ We have for¬ 
gotten the first part of the speech, and the last part is unin¬ 
telligible to us.” Upon which the Samians appeared the next 
day simply with an empty wallet, Baying—“ Our wallet has no 
meal in it.” “ Your wallet is superfluous ” (said the Spartans); 

e. the words would have been sufficient without it. 8 The aid 
which they implored was granted. 

We are told that both the Lacedaemonians and the Corin¬ 
thians—who joined them in the expedition now contemplated 
—had separate grounds of quarrel with the Samians, 8 which 
operated as a more powerful motive than the simple desire to 
aid the suffering exiles. But it rather seems that the subsequent 
Greeks generally construed the Lacedaemonian interference 
against Polykratfis as an example of standing Spartan hatred 
against despots. Indeed the only facts which wc know, to 
sustain this anti-despotic sentiment for which the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians had credit, are, their proceedings against Polykralfis and 
Hippias: there may have been other cases, but we cannot 
specify them with certainty. However this may be, a joint 
Lacedaemonian and Corinthian force accompanied the exiles 
bade to Samos, and assailed Polykratfis in the city: they did 
their best to capture it, for forty days, and were at one time on 
the point of succeeding, but were finally obliged to retire without 

1 Hcrodot. iii. 44. 9 Iierodofc ill. 46 . rip BvKiKtp irfpttpydirBat. 

* Herodot. iii. 47, 48, 12, 
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any success. “ The city would have been taken,” says Herod¬ 
otus, “if all the Lacedemonians had acted like Aichias and 
Lykdpas ”—who, pressing closely upon the retreating Samians, 
weie shut within the town-gates, and perished. The historian 
had heard this exploit in personal conversation with Archias, 
grandson of the person above mentioned, in the deme Pitana at 
Sparta—whose father had been named Samius, and who re¬ 
spected the Samians above airy other Greeks, because they had 
bestowed upon the two brave waniors, slain within their town, 
an honourable and public funeral. 1 It is rarely that Herodotus 
thus specifics his informants : had he done so more frequently, 
the value as well as the interest of his history would have been 
materially increased. 

On the retirement of the Lacedaemonian force, the Samian 
exiles wete left destitute; and looking out for some community 
to plunder, weak as well as rich, they pitched upon the island 
of Siphnos. The Siphnians of that day were the wealthiest 
islanders in the ..Egean, from the pioductiveness of their gold 
and silver mines,—the produce of which was annually distri¬ 
buted among the citizens, loserving a tithe for the Delphian 
temple. 2 Their treasure-chamber was among the most richly 
furnished of which that holy place could boast, and they them¬ 
selves probably, in these times of early prosperity, were num¬ 
bered among the most brilliant of the Ionic visitors at the 
Delian festival. The Samians, landing at Siphnos, demanded 
a contribution, under the name of a loan, of ten talents. 
Upon refusal, they proceeded to ravage the island, inflicting 
upon tho inhabitants a severe defeat, and ultimately extorting 
from them 100 talents. They next purchased from the inhabit¬ 
ants of Hcrmionfi, in the Argolic peninsula, the neighbouring 
island of Hydrea, famous in modern Greek warfare. Yet it 
appears that their plans must have been subsequently changed, 
for instead of occupying it, they placed it under the care of the 
Tioczenians, and repaired themselves to Krete, for the purpose 
of expelling the Zakynthian settlers at Kyddnia. In this they 
succeeded, and were induced to establish themselves in that 
place; but after they had remained there five years, the 
Kretans obtained naval aid from HLgina, whereby the place was 
recovered, and the Samian intruders finally sold into slavery. 8 

Such was the melancholy end of the enemies of Polykrat&f. 
Meanwhile that despot himself was more powerful and pros- 

1 Herodot. iii. 54-56. 

“ Iloiodot. iii, 57. vyirtarJaiv nikima l-nXou-rtov. 

8 Herodot. iii. tS, t<3. 
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perous than ever. Samos under him was “ the first of all cities, 
Hellenic or barbaric.” 1 The great works admired by Herod¬ 
otus in the island 3 —an aqueduct for the city, tunnelled through 
a mountain for the length of seven furlongs—a mole to protect 
the harbour, two furlongs long and twenty fathoms deep—and 
the vast temple of H6rS—may probably have been enlarged 
and completed, if not begun, by him. Aristotle quotes the 
public works of Polykmtes as instances of the profound policy 
of despots, to occupy as well as to impoverish their subjects. 3 
The earliest of all Grecian thalassokrats, or sea-kings—master 
of the greatest naval force in the rligean, as well as of many 
among its islands—he displayed his love of letters by friendship 
to Anakreon, and his piety by consecrating to the Delian 
Apollo i the neighbouring island of Rhfineia. But while thus 
outshining all his contemporaries, victorious over Sparta and 
Corinth, and projecting further aggrandisement, he was preci¬ 
pitated on a sudden into the abyss of ruin; 6 and that too, as 
if to demonstrate unequivocally the agency of the envious gods, 
not from the revenge of any of his numerous victims, but from 
the gratuitous malice of a stranger whom he had never wronged 
and never even seen. The Persian satrap OrcetSs, on the neigh¬ 
bouring mainland, conceived an implacable hatred against 
him: no one could tell why—for he had no design of attacking 
the island j and the trifling reasons conjecturally assigned, only 
prove that the real reason, whatever it might be, was unknown* 
Availing himself of the notorious ambition and cupidity of 
Polykrates, Oroct&s sent to Samos a messenger, pretending that 
his life was menaced by Kambyses, and that he was anxious to 
make his escape with his abundant treasures. He proposed to 
Polykrates a share in this treasure, sufficient to make him 
master of all Greece, as far as that object could bo achieved by 
money, provided the Samian prince would come over to convey 
him away. Mocandrius, secretary of Polykrates, was sent over 
to MagnSsia on the Mfcander to make inquiries. He there 
saw the satrap with eight large coffers full of gold—or rather 
apparently so, being in reality full of stones, with a layer of gold 
at the top 0 —tied up ready for departure. The cupidity of 
Polykratfis was not proof against so rich a bait. He crossed 

1 Heroclot. iii. 139. nohiai/ iraaiuy Trpdsrriv 'EAAtiWSom' tea] ftapBipuv. 

8 Heroclot. iii. 60. 

3 Aristot. Polit, v, 9, 4. ray irepl 2 d/xov ipya ItoAi/Kpirenv irivra yap 
tavra tiivarat rairbv, ftcxxoAinc (cal irevlav rSiV apxoptvi »y, 

J Thucyd, i. 14, iii. 104, 3 Horoctol. iii. iao. 

0 Compare the trick of Hannibal at Gorlyn in Krate—Cornelius Nepos 
(Hannibal, a 9). 
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over to Magnesia with a considerable suite, and thus came into 
the power of OroetSs, in spite of the warnings of his prophets 
and the agony of his terrified daughter, to whom his approach¬ 
ing fate had been revealed in a dream. The satrap slew him 
and crucified his body; releasing all the Samians who accom¬ 
panied him, with an intimation that they ought to thank him 
for procuring them a free government—but retaining both the 
foreigners and the slaves as prisoners. 1 The death of OroetSs 
himself, which ensued shortly afterwards, has already been de¬ 
scribed : it is considered by Herodotus as a judgement for his 
flagitious deed in the case of Polykrat&s. 8 

At the departure of the latter from Samos, in anticipation of 
a speedy return, Mseandrius had been left as his lieutenant at 
Samos; and the unexpected catastrophe ofPolykratfis filled him 
with surprise and consternation. Though possessed of the fort¬ 
resses, the soldiers, and the treasures, which had constituted 
the machinery of his powerful master, he knew the risk of trying 
to employ them on his own account. Partly from this appre¬ 
hension, partly from the genuine political morality which pre¬ 
vailed with more or less force in every Grecian bosom, he 
resolved to lay down his authority and enfranchise the island. 
“ He wished (says the historian in a remarkable phrase 8 ) to act 
like the justest of men j but he was not allowed to do so.” His 
first proceeding was to erect in the suburbs an altar, in honour 
of Zeus Eleutherius, and to enclose a piece of ground as precinct, 
which still existed in the time of Herodotus; he next convened 
an assembly of the Samians. “You know (said he) that the 
whole power of PolykratSs is now in my hands, and that there 
is nothiug to hinder me from continuing to rule over you. 
Nevertheless what I condemn in another I will not do myself, 
and I have always disapproved of Polykratfis, and others like 
him, for seeking to rule over men as good as themselves. Now 
that Polykratfis has come to the end of his destiny, X at once 
lay down the command, and proclaim among you equal law; 
reserving to myself as privileges, first, six talents out of the 
treasures of PolykratSs—next, the hereditary priesthood of Zeus 
Eleutherius for myself and my descendants for ever. To him 
I have just set apart a sacred precinct, as the God of that 
freedom which I now hand over to you.” 

1 Herodot. iii. 124, xaj. 

a Herodot. iii. 126, ’Opolrea TloXvupireos t(<tus fitiijXOov. 

* Herodot. iii. 142. TijJ Sutmeriry hySp&y fiovtopivip yeyitrStu oix 
ifryivero. Compare his remark on Kadmus, who voluntarily resigned the 
despotism at lids (vii. 164). 
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This reasonable and generous proposition fully justifies the 
epithet of Herodotus. But very differently was it received by 
the Samian hearers. One of the chief men among them, 
Telesarchus, exclaimed with the applause of the rest, “ You rule 
us, low-born and scoundrel as you are 1 you are not worthy to 
rule: don’t think of that, but give us some account of the money 
which you have been handling.” 1 * 

Such an unexpected reply caused a total revolution in the 
mind of Mfcandrius. It left him no choice but to maintain 
dominion at all hazards, which he resolved to do. Retiring into 
the acropolis under pretence of preparing his money accounts for 
examination, he sent for Telesarchus and his chief political 
enemies, one hy one—intimating that the accounts were open 
to inspection. As fast as they arrived they were pul in chains, 
while Mamndrius remained in the acropolis, with his soldiers 
and his treasures, as the avowed successor of PolykratGs. After a 
short hour of insane boastfulness, the Samians found themselves 
again enslaved. “It seemed (says Herodotus) that they were not 
willing to be free.” 3 * 

Wc cannot but contrast their conduct on this occasion with 
that of the Athenians about twelve years afterwards, on the 
expulsion of Hippias, which has been recounted in a previous 
chapter. The position of the Samians was far the more favour¬ 
able of the two, for the quiet and successful working of a free 
government; since they had the advantage of a voluntary as 
well as a sincere resignation from the actual despot. Yet the 
thirst for reactionary investigation prevented them even from 
taking a reasonable estimate of their own power of enforcing it. 
They passed at once from extreme subjection to overhearing 
and ruinous rashness. Whereas the Athenians, under circum¬ 
stances far less promising, avoided the fatal mistake of sacri¬ 
ficing tfie prospects of the future to recollections of the past; 
showed themselves both anxious to acquire the rights, and 
willing to perform the obligations, of a free community; listened 
to wise counsels, maintained unanimous action, and overcame 
by heroic efforts forces very greatly superior. If wc compare 
the reflections of Herodotus on the one case and on the other, 8 
we shall be struck with the difference which those reflections 
imply between the Athenians and the Samians—a difference partly 

1 Ilcrod at. ili, 14a, ’AW ob8' li(ior el ah 7' r/pitoy ipp^ety, yeyovchs re 

Raichs, /cat <&// 6\tBpos- a\A& paKKov ticas \6yov StSaeis rSn> iyextlptaas 
Xpnpiruy. 

3 Ilerodot iii. 143. oh yhp 5 t|, Sis ofxarn, SfSovXlaro elyai iKehOepoi. 

* Herodot v, 78, and iii, 143, 14s. 
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refeiable, doubtless, to the pure Hellenism of the former, con¬ 
trasted with the half-Asialised Hellenism of the latter—but also 
traceable in a great degree to the preliminary lessons of the 
Solonian constitution, overlaid, but not extinguished, during the 
despotism of the Peisislratids which followed. 

The events which succeeded in Samos are little better than 
a series of crimes and calamities. The prisoners, whom Msean- 
drius had _ detained in the acropolis, were slain during his 
dangerous illness, by his brother Lykarfitus, under the idea that 
this would enable him more easily to seize the sceptre. But 
Mreandrius recovered, and must have continued as despot for a 
year or two. It was however a weak despotism, contested more 
or less in the island, and very different from the iron hand of 
Polykratcs. In this untoward condition the Samians were 
surprised by the arrival of a new claimant for their sceptre and 
acropolis—and what was much more formidable, a Persian army 
to back him. 

Sylosfin, the brother of Polykmtfis, having taken part origin¬ 
ally in his brother’s conspiracy and usurpation, had been at first 
allowed to share the fruits of it, but quickly found himself 
banished. In this exile he remained during the whole life of 
Polykratfis, and until the accession of Darius to the Persian 
throne, which followed about a year afler the death of Polykrates. 
He happened to be at Memphis in Egypt during the time when 
Kambysfis was there with his conquering army, and when Darius, 
then a Persian of little note, was serving among his guards. 
SylosOn was walking in the agora of Memphis, wearing a scarlet 
cloak, to which Darius took a great fancy, and proposed to buy 
it. A divine inspiration prompted Sylosdn to reply, 1 “ I cannot 
for any price sell it; but I give it you for nothing, if it must be 
yours.” Darius thanked him and accepted the cloak; and for some 
years the donor accused himself of a silly piece of good nature.® 
But as events came round, Sylosdn at length heard with surprise 
that the unknown Persian, whom he had presented with the 
cloak at Memphis, was installed as king in the palace at Susa. 
He went thither, proclaimed himself as a Greek, and benefactor 
of the new king, and was admitted to the regal presence. Darius 
had forgotten his person, but perfectly remembered the adven¬ 
ture of the cloak, when it was brought to his mind—and showed 
himself forward to requite, on the scale becoming the Great 
King, former favours, though small, rendered to the simple 

1 Herodot. iii. 139 . 'O Si SvXoi tuv ipiav rbv Aapttov ptyiKui iriBvpiayra 
TTjs xXbWSoj 8 elp rixv XP*<&/*wo! \iytt. 

* Herodot. iii. 140. Ifnlarttri ol toCto AireXeiXirai Si’ eitjShji'. 
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soldier at Memphis, Gold and silver were tendered to Sylosdn 
in profusion, but he rejected them—requesting that the island 
of Samos might be conquered and handed over to him, without 
slaughter or enslavement of inhabitants. liis request was 
complied with. Otanes, the originator of the conspiracy against 
Smerdis, was sent down to the coast of Ionia with an army, 
carried Sylosdn over to Samos, and landed him unexpectedly 
on the island. 1 

Mteandrius was in no condition to resist the invasion, nor 
were the Samians generally disposed to sustain him. He accord¬ 
ingly concluded a convention with 0 lands, whereby he agreed 
to make way for Sylosdn, to evacuate the island, and to admit 
the Persians at once into the city; retaining possession, how¬ 
ever, for such time as might be necessary to embark his property 
and treasures, of the acropolis, which had a separate landing- 
place, and even a subterranean passage and secret portal for 
embarkation—probably one of the precautionary provisions of 
PolykralSs. Otanes willingly granted these conditions, and 
himself with his principal officers entered the town, the army 
being quartered around; while Sylosdn seemed on the point of 
ascending the seat of his deceased brother without violence or 
bloodshed. But the Samians were destined to a fate more 
calamitous. Mseandrius had a brother named Charilaus, violent 
in his temper and half a madman, whom he was obliged to keep 
in confinement. This man, looking out of his chamber-window, 
saw the Persian officers seated peaceably throughout the town 
and. even under the gates of the acropolis, unguarded, and 
relying upon the convention: it seems that these were the chief 
officers whose rank gave them the privilege of being carried 
about on their seats. 2 The sight inflamed both his wrath and 
his insane ambition. He clamoured for liberty and admission 
to his brother, whom he reviled as a coward no less than a tyrant. 
“ Here axe you, worthless man, keeping me, your own brother, 
in a dungeon, though I have done no wrong worthy of bonds; 
while you do not dare to take your revenge on the Persians, 
who are casting you out as a houseless exile, and whom it would 
he so easy to put down. If you are afraid of them, give me 
your guards; I will make the Persians repent of their coming 
here, and I will send you safely out of the island forthwith.” 8 

1 Herodot. iii. 141-144, 

8 Herodot. iii. 146, ts5v Xlepafiav robs •bt^tpotpopetinivous teal \Syov 
ajtefirrou il-lous, 

* Herodot. iii, 145. " 3 L,i 4 niv, S taitcurrs bvSp&v, iivra treuvrov b.SeKtpebv, 
k «1 48 udjirami otSiv BterfioS, Sutras yopy&pqs i|{ Uaaas- bpiotv 84 robs 
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Mieandrius, on the point of quitting Samos for ever, had little 
personal motive to care what became of the population. He 
had probably never forgiven them for disappointing his honour¬ 
able intentions after the death of Polykrates, nor was he dis¬ 
pleased to hand over to Sylosdn an odious and blood-stained 
sceptre, which he foresaw would be the only consequence of 
his brother’s mad project. He therefore sailed away with his 
treasures, leaving the acropolis to his brother Charilaus; who 
immediately armed the guards, sallied forth from his fortress, 
and attacked the unsuspecting Persians. Many of the great 
officers were slain without resistance before the army could be 
got together; but at length Otanes collected his troops and 
drove the assailants back into the acropolis. While he im¬ 
mediately began the siege of that fortress, he also resolved, as 
Maoandrius had foreseen, to take a signal revenge for the 
treacherous slaughter of so many of his friends and companions. 
His army, no less incensed than himself, were directed to fall 
upon the Samian people and massacre them without discrimin¬ 
ation-man and boy, on ground sacred as well as profane. The 
bloody order was too faithfully executed, and Samos was 
handed over to Sylosdn, stripped pf its male inhabitants . 1 Of 
Charilaus and the acropolis we hear no further: perhaps he and 
his guards may have escaped by sea._ LykarUus, 2 the other 
brother of Mceandrius, must have remained either in the service 
of Sylosdn or in that of the Persians; for we find him some 
years afterwards entrusted by the latter with an important 
command. 

Sylosdn was thus finally installed as despot of an island 
peopled chiefly,.if not wholly, with women and children: we 
may however presume, that the deed, of blood has been de¬ 
scribed by ihe historian as more sweeping than it really was. It 
seems nevertheless to have set heavily on the conscience of 
Otands, who was induced some time afterwards, by a dream, 
and by a painful disease, to take measures for repeopling the 
island . 8 From whence the new population came, we are not 
told; but wholesale translations of inhabitants from one place 
to another were familiar to the mind of a Persian king or satrap. 

Mteandrius, following the example of the previous Samian 

nairas heftikkavris t4 ere teal franco» iroieCmur, oft rofytfr rhaffBat, olru 
Bfi Tt idvras eftirer^ar 

The highly dramatic manner of I-Ierodolns cannot he melted down into 
smooth historical recital. 

1 Herodot. iii. 149. tywav iovtrav Mp&v, 

8 Herodot. v, 27. * Herodot. iii. 149 - 
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exiles under Polykrales, went to Sparta and sought aid for the 
purpose of re-establishing himself at Samos. But the Lacedae¬ 
monians had no disposition to repeat an attempt which had 
before turned out so unsuccessfully, nor could he seduce king 
KleomenCs by the display of his treasures and finely-wrought 
gold plate. The king however, not without fear that such 
seductions might win over some of the Spartan leading men, 
prevailed with the ephors to send Meeandrius away. 1 

Sylosdn seems to have remained undisturbed at Samos, as a 
tributary of Persia, like the Ionic cities on the continent: some 
years afterwards we find his son ./Eakgs reigning in the island. 2 
Strabo states that it was the harsh rule of Sylosfin which caused 
the depopulation of the island. But the cause just recounted out 
of Herodotus is both very different, and sufficiently plausible in 
itself; and as Strabo seems in the main to have derived his 
account from Herodotus, we may suppose that on this point he 
has incorrectly remembered his authority. 8 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

DEMOKEDKS—DARIUS INVADES SCYTHIA 

Darius had now acquired full authority throughout the 
Persian empire, having put down the refractory satrap Orcet6s, 
as well as the revolted Medes and Babylonians. He had more¬ 
over completed the conquest of Ionia, by the important addition 
of Samos; and his dominion thus comprised all Asia Minor with 
its neighbouring islands. But this was not sufficient for the 
ambition of a Persian king, next but one in succession to 
the great Cyrus. The conquering impulse was yet unabated 
among the Persians, who thought it incumbent upon their 
king, and whose king thought it incumbent upon himself, to 
extend the limits of the empire. Though not of the lineage of 
Cyrus, Darius had taken pains to connect himself with it by 
marriage: he had married Atossa and Artystong, daughters of 
Cyrus—and Parmys, daughter of Smerdis the younger son of 
Cyrus. Atossa had been first the wife of her brother Kam- 
bysGs j next, of the Magian Smerdis his successor; and thirdly 
1 Herodot, iii. 148. 8 Herodot. vi. 13. 

, 8 Strabo, xiv. p. 638. He gives a proverbial phrase about the depopula¬ 
tion of the island— 

'Em)Ti 3v\o<rOpros tipvxvpfy 1 

which is perfectly consistent with the narrative of Herodotus. 
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of Darius, to whom she bore four children. 1 Of those children 
the eldest was Xerxes, respecting whom more will be said 
hereafter. 

Atossa, mother of the only Persian king who ever set foot in 
Greece—the Sultana Validi of Persia during the reign of 
Xerxds—was a person of commanding influence in the reign of 
her last husband, 2 as well as in that of her son, and filled no 
inconsiderable space even in Grecian imagination, as we may 
see both by TEschylus and Herodotus. Had her influence 
prevailed, the first conquering appetites of Darius would have 
been directed not against the steppes of Scythia, but against 
Attica and Peloponnesus; at least so Herodotus assures us. 
The grand object of that historian is to set forth the conten¬ 
tions of Hellas with the barbarians or non-Hellenic world. 
Accordingly with an art truly epical, which manifests itself 
everywhere to the careful reader of his nine books, he preludes 
to die real dangers which were averted at Marathon and 
Platsea by recounting the first conception of an invasion of 
Greece by the Persians—how it originated and how it was 
abandoned. For this purpose—according to his historical 
style, wherein general facts are set forth as subordinate and 
explanatory accompaniments to the adventures of particular 
persons—he gives us the interesting, but romantic history, of 
the Krotoniate surgeon DSmokfidfis. 

Dfimokfidfis, son of a citizen of ICrotfin named ICalliphdn, 
had turned his attention in early youth to the study and 
practice of medicine and surgery (for that age, we can make 
ho difference between the two) and had made considerable 
progress in it. His youth coincides nearly with the arrival of 
Pythagoras at Krotfin (550-52°); a time when the science of 
the surgeon as well as the art of the gymnastic trainer were 
prosecuted in that city more actively than in any part of 
Greece. Kalliphfin, the father of D6mok6d$s, was a man of 
such severe temper, that the son ran away from him and 
resolved to maintain himself by his talents elsewhere. Retiring 
to iEgina, he there began to practise in his profession. So 
'rapid was his success even m the first year—though vely 
imperfectly equipped with instruments and apparatus “—that 

1 Herodot, iii, 88, viL 2. ' ' 

“Herodot. vil. 3. y yhp "Aroa-tra tl%t rk wav Kpiros, Coni pare the 
description given or the ascendency of the savage Sultana Parysatis over her 
son ArtaxerxSs MnSmon (Plutarch, Artaxensfe, c. 16, 19, 23). 

8 Herodot. iii. 131. i iwirijs **p’ oittv rap a&a irepl rfyv 

vlyvttv io-Tlv <!f>y«Mya—the description refers to surgical rather than to 
medical practice. 
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the citizens of the island made a contract with him to remain 
there for one year, at a salary of one talent (about ^383 
sterling, an Aiginsean talent). The year afterwards he was 
invited to come to Athens, then under the Peisistratids, at a 
salary of zoo minoe or i§ talent; and in the following year, 
PolykratCs of Samos tempted him by the offer of two talents. 
With that despot he remained, and accompanied him in his 
last calamitous visit to the satrap Oroetes: on the murder of 
PolylcratSs, being seized among the slaves and foreign attend¬ 
ants, he was left to languish with the rest in imprisonment and 
neglect. When again, soon after, Orcet£s himself was slain, 

That carious assemblage of the cases of particular patients with remarks, 
known in the works of HippnkratOs under the title ’EiriBryilai (Notes of 
visits to different cities), is very illustrative of what Herodotus here mentions 
about Demokfidfis. Consult also the valuable Prolegomena of M. LiUre, 
in his edition of Hippokratfis, as to llie character, means of action, and 
itineiant habits of the Grecian larpot: see particularly the preface to vol. 
v. p. 12, where he enumerates the various places visited and noted by 
Ilippokratfs. The greater number of the Ilippokratic observations refer 
to various parts of Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly ; but there are some 
also which refer In patients in the islands of Syros and Delos, at Athens, 
Salamis, Elis, Corinth, and CEniadm in Akarnanin. “On voit par 14 
combien dtoit juste le nom de Periodeutes ou voyageurs donn&s & ces 
anciens midecins.” 

Again, M. LiUrfi, in the same preface, p. 25, illustrates the proceedings 
and residence of the ancient larpis —" On se tromperoit si on sc representoit 
la denieuro d’un medecin d’alors comme celle d’un mddecin d’aujourd’hui. 
La maison du medecin de l’nntiquitd, du moins nu temps d’llippocmte et 
aux dpoques voisines, renfermoit un local destini it la pratique cl’un grand 
nomhre d’opcrations, contenanl Ics machines et Ies instrmnens n&essaires, 
etdeplus (ilant aussi une boutique de pharmacie. Ce local se noinmait 
larpeiov,” See Plato, Legg. i. p. 646, l'v. p, 720. Timseus accused Aristotle 
of having begun as a surgeon, practising to great profit in a surgery or 
tarpeiov, and having quilted tills occupation late in life to devote himself to 
the study of science— ffatpiaT^v itj/tfiaOij leal putrrirbv iiripyovra, sal rh 
iro^vTl/uprov larpetov aprlas i,wuKeic\eiicira (Polyb. xii. 9). 

See also the Remarques Retrospectives attached by M. Litlrd to volume 
iv. of the same work (p. 654-658), where he dwells upon the intimate union 
of surgical and medical practice in antiquity. At the same time, it must be 
remarked that a passage in the remarkable medical oath, published in the 
collection of I-lippokratic treatises, recognises in tire plainest manner the 
distinction between the physician and the operator—the former binds him¬ 
self by this oath not to perform the operation “ even of litiiotomy, but to 
leave it to the operators or workmen i ” 04 Ttpiw Si o 48 i pfiv toBt&vras, 
iKXmplitrw Be ipyfoptrtv ivSpiffi vpi^ms <ri)aS» (CEuvres d’llippocrate, vol. 
iv. p. 630, ed. Littre). M. Litlrd (jj. 617) contests this explanation, remark¬ 
ing that the various Hippokratic treatises represent the larpis as performing 
all sorts of operations, even such as require violent and mechanical dealing. 
But the words of the oath are so explicit, that it seems more reasonable to 
assign to the oath itself a later date than the treatises, when the habits of 
practitioners may have clumped. 
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Dfimokedes was numbered among his slaves and chattels, and 
sent up to Susa. 

He had not been long at that capital, when Darius, leaping 
from his horse in the chase, sprained his foot badly, and was 
carried home in violent pain. The Egyptian surgeons, supposed 
to be the first men in their profession, 1 whom he habitually 
employed, did him no good, out only aggravated his torture. 
For seven days and nights he had no sleep, and he as well as 
those around him began to despair. At length, some one who 
had been at Sardis accidentally recollected that he had heard 
of a Greek surgeon among the slaves of Orcetes. Search was 
immediately made, and the miserable slave was brought, in 
chains as well as in rags, 2 into the presence of the royal 
sufferer. Being asked whether he understood surgery, he 
affected ignorance; but Darius, suspecting this to be a mere 
artifice, ordered out the scourge and the pricking instrument to 
overcome it. D6mok£d6s now saw that there was no resource, 
admitted that he had acquired some little skill, and was called 
upon to do his utmost in the case before him. He was fortu¬ 
nate enough to succeed perfectly, in alleviating the pain, in 
procuring sleep for the exhausted patient, and ultimately in 
restoring the foot to a sound state. Darius, who had abandoned 
all hopes of such a cure, knew no bounds to his gratitude. 
As a first reward, he presented him with two sets of chains in 
solid gold—a commemoration of the state in which DfitnokMes 
had first come before him. He next sent him into the harem 
to visit his wives. The conducting eunuchs introduced him 
as the man who had restored the king to life, upon which the 
grateful sultanas each gave to him a saucer full of golden coins 
called staters; 8 in all so numerous, that tire slave Skitfin who 
followed him was enriched by merely picking up the pieces 
which dropped on the floor. This was not all. Darius gave 
him a splendid house and furniture, made him the companion 
of his table, and showed him every description of favour. He 
was about to crucify the Egyptian surgeons who had been so 
unsuccessful in their attempts to cure him. But Ddmokfidfis 

1 About_the Persian habit of sending to Egypt for surgeons, compare 
Herodot. iii. i. 

8 Herodot iii. 129. rhi> Si Its i(eOpot> hi roitri ’Opelreu &vSpavSSoim Sxov 
sb AirypeMpiyor, ir apHyov is piaav iriSas re etocovrn «e! pixtciv lo8np:bov. 

8 Herodot. iii, 130. The golden stater was equal to about £1 is. 3/£ 
English money (Hussey, Ancient Weights, viL 3, p. 103). 

The ladies in a Persian harem appear to have been less unapproachable 
and invisible than those in modem Turkey; in spite of the observation of 
Plutarch, ArtaxerxSs, 0. 27, 
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had the happiness of preserving their lives, as well as of 
rescuing an unfortunate companion of his imprisonment—an 
Eleian prophet, who had followed the fortunes of PolykratSs. 

But there was one favour which Darius would on no 
account grant; yet upon this one DSmokedfis had set his 
heart—the liberty of returning to Greece. At length accident, 
combined with his own surgical skill, enabled him to escape 
from the splendour of his second detention, as it had before 
extricated him from the misery of the first. A tumour 
formed upon the brcasl of Atossa: at first she said nothing 
to any one, but it became too bad for concealment, and 
she was forced to consult Demokedes. He promised to cure 
her, but required from her a solemn oath that she would 
afterwards do for him anything which he should ask— 
pledging himself at the same time to ask nothing indecent. 1 
The cure was successful, and Atossa was required to repay it 
by procuring his liberty. Knowing that the favour would be 
refused, even to her, if directly solicited, he taught her a 
stratagem for obtaining under false pretences the consent of 
Darius. She took an early opportunity (Herodotus tells us, 2 
in bed) of reminding Darius that the Persians expected from 
him some positive addition to the power and splendour of the 
empire; and when Darius, in answer, acquainted her that he 
contemplated a speedy expedition against, the Scythians, she 
entreated him to postpone it and to turn his forces first against 
Greece—“ I have heard (she said) about the maidens of Sparta, 
Athens, Argos and Corinth, and I want to have some of them 
as slaves to serve me—(we may conceive the smile of triumph 
with which the sons of those who had conquered at Platsea and 
Salamis would hear this part of the history read by Herodotus) 
—you have near you the best person possible to give informa¬ 
tion about Greece—that Greek who cured your foot.” Darius 
was induced by this request to send some confidential Persians 
into Greece to procure information, along with DSmokfidGs. 
Selecting fifteen of them, he ordered them to survey the coasts 
and cities of Greece,‘under guidance of DGmokfidds, but with 
peremptory orders upon no account to let him escape or to 
return without him. He next sent for DSmokSdfis himself, 

1 Herodot. iii. 133. St^tretrSat SloflSevbsTSr' Strops a[nxivn\vitrr\ tpipovra* 
Another Greek physician at the court of Susa, about seventy years afterwards 
—-ApollonidSs ofKds—in attendance on a Persian princess, did noliuipose 
upon himself the same restraint! his intrigue was divulged, and he was put 
to death miserably (Ktfisias, Pcrslco, 0, 43). 

8 Herodot. iii, 134. 
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explained to him what he wanted, and enjoined him impera¬ 
tively to return as soon as the business had been completed. 
He further desired him to carry away all the ample donations 
which he had already received, as presents to his father and 
brothers, promising that on his return fresh donations of equal 
value should make up the loss. Lastly, he directed that a 
store-ship, “filled with all manner of good things," should 
accompany the voyage. DSmokMes undertook the mission 
with every appearance of sincerity. The better to play his 
part, ho declined to take away what he already possessed at 
Susa—saying, that he should like to find his property and 
furniture again on coming back, and that the store-ship alone, 
with its contents, would be sufficient both for the voyage and 
for all necessary presents. 

Accordingly he and the fifteen Persian envoys went down to 
Sidon in Phenicia, where two armed triremes were equipped, 
with a large store-ship in company. The voyage of survey into 
Greece was commenced. They visited and examined all the 
principal places in Greece—probably beginning with the 
Asiatic and insular Greeks, crossing to Euboea, circumnavi¬ 
gating Attica and Peloponnesus, then passing to Korkyra and 
Italy. They surveyed the coasts and cities, taking memoranda 1 
of everything worthy of note which they saw. Such a Periplfis, 
if it had been preserved, would have been inestimable, as an 
account of the actual state of the Grecian world about 518 b.c. 
As soon as they arrived at Tarentum, DSmokfidSs—now within 
a short distance of his own home, Krotdn—found an oppor¬ 
tunity of executing what he had meditated from the beginning. 
At his request, Aristophilidfis the king of Tarentum seized the 
fifteen Persians and detained them as spies, at the same time 
taking the rudders from off their ships—while DfimokMfis 
himself made his escape to KrotOn. As soon as he had arrived. 
there, AristophilidSa released the Persians j who, pursuing their 
voyage, went on to Krotdn, found DSmokSdfis in the market¬ 
place, and laid hands upon him. But his fellow-citizens 
rescued him, not without opposition from some who were 
afraid of provoking the Great King—and in spite of remon¬ 
strances, energetic and menacing, from the Persians themselves. 
-Indeed the Krotoniates not only protected the restored exiles 
but even robbed the Persians of their store-ship. The latter, 
disabled from proceeding farther as well by this loss as by the 
secession of D6mok6dgs, commenced their voyage homeward, 

1 Herodot. Sii. 136. irpo<riirx<>Mes Jfc aurps r 4 napa$a\d.<rirui i6nft<rca>ro 
icat i.vtypi’povro. 
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but unfortunately suffered shipwreck near the Iapygian cajie, 
and became slaves in that neighbourhood. A Tarentine exile, 
named Gillus, ransomed them and carried them up to Susa —a 
service for which Darius promised him any recompense that 
he chose. Restoration to his native city was all that Gillus 
asked; and that too, not by force, but by the mediation of the 
Asiatic Greeks of ICnidus, who were on terms of intimate 
alliance with the Tarentines. This generous citizen—an 
honourable contrast to Demolcedfis, who had not scrupled to 
impel the stream of Persian conquest against his country, in 
order to procure his own release—was unfortunately disap¬ 
pointed of his anticipated recompense. For though the 
Kniclians, at the injunction of Darius, employed all their 
influence at Tarentum to procure a revocation of the sentence 
of exile, they were unable to succeed, and force was out of the 
question. 1 The last words addressed by Demokedfis at parting 
to his Persian companions, exhorted them to acquaint Darius 
that he (D6mok£dcs) was about to marry the daughter of the 
Krotoniate Milo—one of the first men in Krotbn as well as the 
greatest wrestler of his time. The reputation of Milo was very 
great with Darius—probably from the talk of Dfimokedes 
himself: moreover gigantic muscular force could be appreciated 
by men who had no relish cither for Homer or Solon. And 
thus did this clever and vain-glorious Greek, sending back his 
fifteen Persian companions to disgrace and perhaps to death, 
deposit in their parting ears a braggart message calculated to 
create for himself a factitious name at Susa. He paid a 
large sum to Milo as the price of his daughter, for this very 
purpose. 3 

Thus finishes the history of DfimokedGs, and of the “ first 
Persians (to use the phrase of Herodotus) who over came over 
from Asia into Greece." 3 It is a history well-deserving of 
attention, even looking only to the liveliness of the incidents, 
introducing us as they do into the full movement of the ancient 
world—incidents which I see no reason for doubting, with a 
• reasonable allowance for the dramatic amplification of the 
historian. Even at that early date, Greek medical intelligence 
stands out in a surpassing manner, and DGmokedus is the first 
of those many able Greek surgeons who were seized, carried up 

1 Herodot. iij. 137, 138, 

a Herodot. ili. 137. itarb Si) rodrd fiot airtvcrtu Soxiei rbv yijxov tovtov 
T t\(eras xp^BTa /xiyaXa ArjfioK^lhjs, %va <pav$ Tfpis Aap/tlou iiiv /cal (v rjj 
itevTov SoKi/ios. 

8 Herodot. iii. 138. 
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to Susa , 1 aryl there detained for the Great King, his court, and 
harem. 

But his history suggests in another point of view far more 
serious reflections. Like the Milesian Histkeus (of whom 
I shall speak hereafter), he cared not what amount of risk he 
brought upon his country in order to procure his own escape 
from a splendid detention at Susa. Now the influence which 
he originated was on the point of precipitating upon Greece 
the whole force of the Persian empire, at a time when Greece 
was in no condition to resist it. Had the first aggressive 
expedition of Darius, with his own personal command and 
fresh appetite for conquest, been directed against Greece 
instead of against Scythia (between 516-514 b.c.), Grecian 
independence would have perished almost infallibly. For 
Athens was then still governed by the Peisistratids. What she 
was under them, we have had occasion to notice in a former 
chapter. She had then no courage for energetic self-defence, 
and probably Hippias himself, far from offering resistance, 
would have found it advantageous to accept Persian dominion 
as a means of strengthening his own rule, like the Ionian 
despots. Moreover Grecian habit of co-operation was then 
only just commencing. But fortunately the Persian invader 
did not touch the shore of Greece until more than twenty years 
afterwards, in 490 b.c. j and during that precious interval, the 
Athenian character had undergone the memorable revolution 
which has been before described. Their energy and their 
organisation had been alike improved, and their force of 
resistance had become decupled; besides which, their conduct 
had so provoked the Persian that resistance was then a matter 
of necessity with them, and submission on tolerable terms an 
impossibility. When we come to the grand Persian invasion 
of Greece, we shall see that Athens was the life and soul of all 
the opposition offered. We shall see further, that with all the 
efforts of Athens, the success of the defence was more than 
once doubtful; and would have been converted into a very 
different result, if Xerxfis had listened to the best of his own 

1 Xenophon, Memorab. iv. a, 33. 'A \\ovs StiritrovsoUi (says Sokratfis) 
Slit trotplav ivapm/rrovs vpbs fiatri\?a yeyovivai, teal iictt SovXetctv; 

. We shall run little risk in conjecturing that among the intelligent and 
able men thus carried off, surgeons and physicians would be selected as the 
first and most essential. 

ApollfinidSs of K6s (whose calamitous end has been alluded to in a previous 
note) was resident as surgeon or physician with Artaxerxds Longimanus 
(Ktfisias, Persica, c. 30), and Polykritus of Mend£, as well as Ktfislas him¬ 
self, with AitaxerxSs Mnfimon (Plutarch, ArtaxerxSs, c. 31). 

vor.. IV. P 
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counsellors. But had Darius—at the head of the very same 
force which he conducted into Scythia, or even an inferior 
force—landed at Marathon in 514 b.c., instead of sending 
Datis in 490 b.c., he would have found no men like the victors 
of Marathon to meet him. As far as we can appreciate the 
probabilities, he would have met with little resistance except 
from the Spartans singly, who would have maintained their 
own very defensible territory against all his efforts, like the 
Mysians and Pisidians in Asia Minor, or like the Mainots of 
Laconia in later days ; but Hellas generally would have become 
a Persian satrapy. Fortunately, Darius, while bent on invading 
some country, had set his mind on the attack of Scythia, alike 
perilous and unprofitable. His personal ardour was wasted on 
those unconquerable regions, where he narrowly escaped the 
disastrous fate of Cyrus—nor did he ever pay a second visit to 
the coasts of the AJgean. Yet the amorous influences of 
Atossa, set at work by D&mok£des, might well have been 
sufficiently powerful to induce Darius to assail Greece instead 
of Scythia—a choice in favour of which all other recommenda¬ 
tions concurred] and the history of free Greece would then 
probably have stopped at this point, without unrolling any of 
the glories which followed. So incalculably great has been the 
influence of Grecian development, during the two centuries 
between 500-300 b.c., on the destinies of mankind, that we 
cannot pass without notice a contingency which threatened 
to arrest that development in the bud. Indeed it may be 
remarked that the history of any nation, considered as a 
sequence of causes and effects affording applicable knowledge, 
requires us to study not merely real events, but also imminent 
contingencies—events which were on the point of occurring, 
but yet did not occur. When we read the wailings of Atossa 
in the Persse of ASschylus, for the humiliation which her son 
Xerxfis had just undergone in his flight from Greece, 1 we do 
not easily persuade ourselves to reverse the picture, and to 
conceive the same Atossa twenty years earlier, numbering as 
her slaves at Susa the noblest Hfirakleid and Alkmoednid 
maidens from Greece. Yet the picture would really have been 
thus reversed—the wish of Atossa would have been fulfilled 
and the wailings would have been heard from enslaved Greek 
maidens in Persia—if the mind of Darius had not happened to 
be pre-occupied with a project not less insane even than those 
of KambysSs against Ethiopia and the Libyan desert. Such 
at least is the moral of the story of DSmok6d6s. 

1 jEschyl. Peis. 435-845, &c, 
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That insane expedition across the Danube into Scythia 
comes now to be recounted. It was undertaken by Darius for 
the purpose of avenging the inroad and devastation of the 
Scythians in Media and Upper Asia, about a century before. 
The lust of conquest impaited unusual force to this sentiment 
of wounded dignity, which in the case of the Scythians could 
hardly be connected with any expectation of plunder or profit. 
In spite of the dissuading admonition of his brother Artabanus, 1 
Darius summoned the whole force of his empire, army anil 
navy, to the Thracian Bosphorus—a force not less than 700,000 
horse and foot, and 600 ships, according to Herodotus. On 
these prodigious numbers we can lay no stress. But it appears 
that the names of all the various nations composing the host 
were inscribed on two pillars, erected by order of Darius on the 
European side of the Bosphorus, and afterwards seen by 
Herodotus himself in the city of Byzantium—the inscriptions 
were bilingual, in Assyrian characters as well as Greek. The 
Samian architect MandroklSs had been directed to throw a 
bridge of boats across the Bosphorus, about half-way between 
Byzantium and the mouth of the Euxine. So peremptory were 
die Persian kings that their orders for military service should 
be punctually obeyed, and so impatient were they of the idea 

1 Herodot, iy. l, S3. There is nothing to mark the precise year of the 
Scythian expedition; bat as the accession of Darius is fixed to sat B.c,, 
and as tile expedition is connected with the early part of his reign, we may 
conceive him to have entered upon it as soon as his hands were free; that 
is, as soon as he had put down the revolted satraps and provinces, Orostfis, 
the Medes, Babylonians, &c. Five years seems n reasonable time to allow 
for these necessities of the empire, which would bring tlio Scythian expedi¬ 
tion to 51^-315 B.c. There is reason for supposing it to have been before 
514 B.C., for in that year Hipparchus was slain at Athens, and Hippies the 
surviving brother, looking out for securities and alliances abroad, gave Ills 
daughter hi marriage to /EantidSs son of Hippoklus despot of Lampsokus, 
“perceiving that Hippoklus and his son had great influence with Darius” 
(Thucyd. vi. 59). Now Hippoklus could not well have acquired this 
influence before the Scythian expedition ; for Darius came down then for 
the first time to the western sea .• Hippoklus served upon that expedition 
{Herodot. iv. 138), and it was probably then that hi3 favour was acquired, 
and further confirmed during the time that Darius stayed at Sardis after his 
return from Scythia. 

Professor Schuita (BaitrSge zu genaueren Zeit-bestimmungen der Hellcq, 
Geschicht. von dcr 63c bis zur 72“ Olympiads, p. :68, in the Kieler Philoiog. 
Studion) places the expedition in 513 b.c. ; but I think a year or two earlier 
is more probable. Larcher, Wesseling, and Biihr (ad Herodot. iv. 145) 
place it in 508 B.c., which is later than the truth; indeed Larcher himself 
places the reduction of Lemnos and Imbros by Otanfis in 511 B.C., though 
that event decidedly came after the Scythian expedition (Herodot, v. 37 • 
Larcher, Table Chronologique, Trad. d’Hdrodot, t. vii. p. 633-635). 
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of exemptions, that when a Persian father named (Eobazus 
entreated that one of his three sons, all included in the 
conscription, might be left at home, Darius replied that all 
three of them should he left at home—an answer which the 
unsuspecting father heard with delight. They were indeed all 
left at home—for they were all put to death. 1 A proceeding 
similar to this is ascribed afterwards to Xerxes; 2 whether 
true or not as matters of fact, they illustrate the wrathful dis¬ 
pleasure with which the Persian kings were known to receive 
such petitions for exemption. 

The naval force of Darius seems to have consisted entirely 
of subject Greeks, Asiatic and insular; for the Fhcnician fleet 
was not brought into the TEgcan until the subsequent Ionic 
revolt. At this time all or most of the Asiatic Greek cities 
were under despots, who leaned on the Persian government for 
support, and who appeared with their respective contingents 
to take part in the Scythian expedition. 8 Of Ionic Greeks 
were seen—Strattis, despot of Chios; /liakes son of Ryloshn, 
despot of Samos; Laodamas, of PhSktea; and Histirous, of 
Miletus. From the AColic towns, Aristagoras of Kymfi; from the 
Hcllespontine Greeks, Daphnis of Abydus, Hippoklus of Pam- 
psakus, Herophantus of Parium, Metrodbrus of Prokonnfisus, 
Aristagoras of Kyzikus, and Miltiades of the Thacian Cher* 
sonese—all these are mentioned, and there were probably 
more. This large fleet, assembled at the Bosphorus, was sent for¬ 
ward into the Euxine to the mouth of the Danube—with orders 
to sail up the river two days’ journey, above the point where its 
channel begins to divide, and to throw a bridge of boats over 
it. Darius, having liberally recompensed the architect Man- 
droklbs, crossed the bridge over the Bosphorus, and began his 
march through Thrace, receiving the submission of various 
Thracian tribes in his way, and subduing others—especially the 
Get® north of Mount Hicmus, who were compelled to increase 
still further the numbers of his vast army. 4 On arriving at the 
Danube, he found the bridge finished and prepared for hispassage 
by the Ionians, We may remark, here os on so many other 
occasions, that all operations requiring intelligence are per¬ 
formed for the Persians either by Greeks or by Phenicians 
—more usually by the former, He crossed this greatest 
of all earthly rivers 8 —for so the Danube was imagined 

1 Herodot. iv. 84. 2 Herodot. vli. 39. 

8 Herodot. iy. 97, 137, 138. i Herodot. iv. 89-93. 

5 Herodot, iv. 48-50. “larpos—piyurras vmap&v v&vrwv t&p jipeJs 

tSpev, &c. 
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to be in the fifth century b.c. —and directed his march into 
Scythia. 

As far as the point now attained, our narrative runs smoothly 
and intelligibly: we know that Darius marched his army into 
Scythia, and that he came back with ignominy and severe loss. 
But as to all which happened between his crossing and recrossing 
the Danube, we find nothing approaching to authentic state¬ 
ment, nor even what we can set forth as the probable basis of 
truth on which exaggerating fancy has been at work—all is 
inexplicable mystery. Ktesias indeed says that Darius marched 
for fifteen days into the Scythian territory—that he then ex¬ 
changed bows with the king of Scythia and discovered the 
Scythian bow to be the largest—and that being intimidated 
by such discovery, he fled back to the bridge by which he had 
crossed the Danube, and rccrossed the river with the loss of 
one-tenth part of his army, 1 being compelled to break down the 
bridge before all had passed. The length of march is here 
the only thing distinctly stated; about the direction nothing is 
said ; but the narrative of Ktesias, defective as it is, is much less 
perplexing than that of Herodotus, who conducts the immense 
host of Darius as it were through fairyland—heedless of distance, 
largo intervening rivers, want of all cultivation or supplies, 
destruction of the country (in so far as it could be destroyed) 
by the retreating Scythians, &c. He tells us that the Persian 
army consisted chiefly of foot—that there were no roads nor 
agriculture; yet his narrative carries it over about twelve 
degrees of longitude from lire Danube to the country east of the 
Tanais, across the rivers Tyras (Dniester), Iiypanis (Bog), Bory- 
sthcnSs (Dnieper), Hypakyris, Gerrhos, and Tanais. 2 How 

1 Ktfeins, l'ersica, c. 17. Justin (ii. 5—compare also xxxviii. 7) seems 
to follow the narrative of Ivl^sias. 

.iEschylus (Persw, 864), who presents the deceased Darius as a glorious 
contrast with tile living Xerxfis, talks of tho splendid conquests which lie 
made by means of others—-“without crossing the Halys himself, nor leaving 
his home.” We are led to suppose, by the language whieh riLschylus puts 
into the mouth of the Eklfilon of Darius (v. 720-745), that he had lorgotten 
the hridge thrown across the Bosphorus by order of Darius ; for the latter 
is made to condemn severely the impious insolence of Xerxls in bridging 
over tho Hellespont. 

2 Herodot. iv. 136. lire 5 e roO TlepaiKOv noWaS iivros 7r«£o0 errparov, 
koI rhr 88081 oi/e htiaraplvov, there oh rerurjpivaif rap iSSv, rot) 81 ISkuSikoC, 
faitirea, ml rb. trimopa rrjs 4 SoD britna/iipau, &c. Copipare c, 128. 

The number and size of the rivers are mentioned by Herodotus as the 

f rincipal wonder of Scythia, 0, 82—@o>u/u(<na 81 it x&prt «Sri? oitt tx*h popls 
tr 1 mmt/toiJr rt iroXKip peyforovs ml ipiB/xbv ir\el<rrovt, &c. He ranks 
the BorysthenSs as the largest of all rivers except the Nile and the Danube' 
(c, 53), The Hypanis also (Bog) is vora/ibs Ip.hhiyam ptlytts {a. 52). , 
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these rivers could have been passed in the face of enemies by 
so vast a host, we .are left to conjecture, since it was not 
winter-time to convert them into ice: nor docs the historian 
even allude to them as having been crossed either in the 
advance or in the retreat. What is not less remarkable, is, 
that in respect to the Greek settlement of Olbia or Borysthenes, 
and the agricultural Scythians and Mix-hellenes between the 
Hypanis and the BorysthenGs, across whose country it would 
seem that this march of Darius must have carried him— 
Herodotus does not say anything; though we should have 
expected that he would have had better means of informing 
himself about this part of the march than about any other, and 
though the Persians could hardly have failed to plunder or put 
in requisition this, the only productive portion of Scythia. 

The narrative of Herodotus in regard to the Persian march 
north of the Ister seems indeed destitute of all the conditions 
of reality. It is rather an imaginative description, illustrating 
the desperate and impracticable character of Scythian warfare, 
and grouping in the same picture, according to that large 
sweep of the imagination which is admissible in epical treat¬ 
ment, the Scythians with all their barbarous neighbours from 
the Carpathian mountains to the river Wolga. The Agathyrsi, 
the Neuri, the Andropbagi, the Melanchlmni, the Budini, the 
Geldni, the Sarmatians, and the Tauri—all of them bordering 
on that vast quadrangular area of 4000 stadia for each side, 
called Scythia, as Herodotus conceives it 1 —are brought into 
deliberation and action in consequence of the Persian approach. 
And Herodotus takes that opportunity of communicating 
valuable particulars respecting the habits and manners of each. 
The kings of these nations discuss whether Darius is justified 
in his invasion, and whether it be prudent in them to aid the 
Scythians. The latter question is decided in the affirmative 
by the Sarmatians, the Budini, and the Gcloni, all eastward of 
the Tanais 2 —in the negative by the rest. The Scythians, 
removing their waggons with their wives and children out of 
the way northward, retreat and draw Darius after them from 
the Danube all across Scythia and Sannatia to the north¬ 
eastern extremity of the territory of the Budini, 0 several days’ 
journey eastward of the Tanais. Moreover they destroy the 
wells and ruin the herbage as much as they can, so that during 

But he appears to forget the existence of these rivers when he is 
describing the Persian march. 

1 Herotlot. iv. 101. “ Hcrodot. iv, 11S, no. 

* Heror'nt. iv. I 20 -I 2' 1 
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all this long march (says Herodotus) the Persians “found 
nothing to damage, inasmuch as the country was barren.” We 
can hardly understand therefore what they found to live upon. 
It is in the territory of the Budini, at this easternmost terminus 
on the borders of the desert, that the Persians perform the 
only positive acts which are ascribed to them throughout the 
whole expedition. They bum the wooden wall before occupied, 
but now deserted, by the Gelfini; and they build, or begin to 
build, eight large fortresses near the river Oarus, For what 
purposes these fortresses could have been intended Herodotus 
gives no intimation; but he says that the unfinished work was 
yet to be seen even in his day. 1 

Having thus been carried all across Scythia and the other 
territories above mentioned in a north-easterly direction, Darius 
and his army are next marched back a prodigious distance 
in a north-westerly direction, through the territories of the 
Melanchlami, the Androphagi, and the Neuri, all of whom flee 
affrighted into the northern desert, having been thus compelled 
against their will to share in the consequences of the war. 
The Agathyrsi peremptorily require the Scythians to abstain 
from drawing the Persians into their territory on pain of being 
themselves treated as enemies. 3 Accordingly the Scythians, 
avoiding the boundaries of the Agathyrsi, direct their retreat 
in such a manner as to draw the Persians again southward 
into Scythia. During all this long march backwards and 
forwards, there are partial skirmishes and combats of horse, 
but the Scythians steadily refuse any general engagement. 
And though Darius challenges them formally by means of a 
herald, with taunts of cowardice, the Scythian king Idanthyrsus 
not only refuses battle, but explains and defends his policy, 
and defies the Persian to come and destroy the tombs of their 
fathers—it will then (he adds) be seen whether the Scythians 
are cowards or not. 8 The difficulties of Darius have by this 

I Herodot. iv. 123. "Otrov 5 xp^w 0 1 Tliptrai ijltrap Sib rfjs 2 ki dhftTjs 
/ml tt)i HaupnpdriSos J> of dx uv obStv tnvhtrOat, ire rrjs x^PW ioiaiqs 
Xepirov ivtl r« 5 e is rtjv rtbv HovSivav x^P r ! v ivijSaXov, &c, See Rennell, 
Geograph. System of Herodotus, p, 114, about the Oarus. 

The erections, whatever they were, which were supposed to mark the 
extreme point of the march of Darius, may be compared to those evidences 
of the extreme advance of Dionysus, which the Macedonian army saw on 
the north of the Jaxartds—“Liberi patris terminos. ” Quintus Curtius, vii. 
9, 15 (vii. 37, 10, Zumpt). 

II Horodot, iv. 125. Hekatseus ranks the Melanchlreni as a Scythian 

t$vos (ilclcat. Fragment. 154, ed. Klausen)! he also mentions several 
other subdivisions of Scythians, who cannot be further authenticated 
(Fmgm. 155-160). s Herodot. iv. 126,127. 
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time become serious, when Idanthyrsus sends to him the 
menacing presents of a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrows : 
the Persians are obliged to commence a rapid retreat towards 
the Danube, leaving, in order to check and slacken the 
Scythian pursuit, the least effective and the sick part of their 
army encamped, together with the asses which had been 
brought with them—animals unknown to the Scythians, and 
causing great alarm by their braying. 1 However, notwithstand¬ 
ing some delay thus caused, as well as the anxious haste of 
Darius to reach the Danube, the Scythians, far more rapid in 
their movements, arrive at the river before him, and open 
a negotiation with the Ionians left in guard of the bridge, 
urging them to break it down and leave the Persian king to 
his fate—inevitable destruction with his whole army. 2 

Here we re-enter the world of reality, at the north bank of 
the Danube, the place where we before quitted it. All that is 
reported to have passed in the interval, if tried by the tests of 
historical matter of fact, can be received as nothing better than 
a perplexing dream. It only acquires value when we consider 
it as an illustrative fiction, including, doubtless, some unknown 
matter of fact, but framed chiefly to exhibit in action those 
unatlackable Nomads who formed the north-eastern barbarous 
world of a Greek, and with whose manners Herodotus was 
profoundly struck. " The Scythians 8 (says he), in regard to 
one of the greatest of human matters, have struck out a plan 
cleverer than any that I know. In other respects I do not 
admire them; but they have contrived this great object, that 
no invader of their country shall ever escape out of it, or shall 
ever be able to find out and overtake them, unless they 
themselves choose. For when nien have neither walls nor 

1 Ilerodot. iv. 128-133. The bird, the mouse, the frog, ami the arrows, 
are explained to mean : Unless you take to the air tike a bird, to the earth 
like a mouse, or to the water like a frog, you will become the victim of 
the Scythian arrows. 

8 ilerodot. iv. 133. 

3 Herodot. iv. 46. T# Si StcvSiittp yipet tv juiv ri p 4 yurrov rSiv ivOpwrrftav 
vpitypdrup <rt><pt&rara vdvrav l(euprjTa‘, rap iipeis tS/xev r& pivrei &kka. attic 
dyapju. Ti Si piytff top oSrm tr<pi ipeipijrai, AIitts ivai/ivydii^ r« pi) 84 va 
lirekSipra Sir! <rrj> ear, pdi fiov\op. 4 povs re 4 (eupe 0 ^pai, narakaBeTp pfi otiv re 
elva 1. Tottri yip pi\re Utrrea p^re rel%e a jf hrnapiva, ikki tjiepioiicoi livres 
•ndvres, Imirt iVjroroftfrai, fdSovres pii iw' dpirou, &kk‘ iiri Kryvitov, obcfipara 
84 tripi jf liri £evy 4 ap, teas oim iv efiji top o&roi &uaxof re mi Avopoi 
vpairpUryeip j 

’EfeipTjrai 84 tr<pi raura, rfjs re yys ioitrns lirirpSiys, mi r( 3 v irorttpSp 
liprap tripi ruppdxav, &c. 

Compare this with the oration of the Scythian envoys to Alexander the 
Great, as it stands in Quintus Curtius, vii. 8, 22 (vii. 33, 22, Zumpt), 
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established cities, but arc all house-carriers and horse-bowmen 
—living, not from the plough, but from cattle, and having 
their dwellings on waggons—how can they be otherwise than 
unattackable and inipiacticable to meddle with?” The pro¬ 
tracted and unavailing chase ascribed to Darius—who can 
neither overtake his game nor use his arms, and who hardly 
even escapes in safety—embodies in detail this formidable 
attribute of tire Scythian Nomads. That Darius actually 
marched into the country, there can be no doubt. Nothing 
else is certain, except his ignominious retreat out of it to the 
Danube; for of the many different guesses, 1 by which critics 
have attempted to cut down the gigantic sketch of Herodotus 
into a march with definite limits and direction, not one rests 
upon any positive grounds. We can trace the pervading idea 
in the mind of the historian, but cannot find out what were his 
substantive data. 

The adventures which took place at the passage of that 
river, both on the out-march and the home-march, wherein 
the Ionians are concerned, are far more within the limits of 
history. Here Herodotus possessed better means of information, 
and had less of a dominant idea to illustrate. That which 
passed between Darius and the Ionians on his first crossing is 
very curious: I have reserved it until the present moment, 
because it is particularly connected with the incidents which 
happened on his return. 

On reaching the Danube from Thrace, he found the bridge 

1 The statement of Strabo (vii. p. 305), which restricts the march of 
Darius to the country between the Danube anrl the Tyras (Dniester), is 
justly pronounced by Niebuhr (Klcine Schriften, p. 372) to be a mere sup¬ 
position suggested by the probabilities of the case, because it could not be 
understood how Iris large army should cross even the Dniester: It is not to 
he treated ns an affirmation resting upon any authority, ‘ 1 As Herodotus 
tells us what is impossible (adds Niebuhr), we know nothing at all 
historically respecting the expedition.” 

So again the conjecture of Palmeritis (Exercitationes ad Auctores Graces, 
p. 21) carries on the nmrcli somewhat farther than the Dniester—to the 
Hypnnis, or perhaps to theBoryslbenfis. Rennell, Klaproth, and Reichard, 
are not afraid to extend the marcll on lo the Wolga. Dr, Thirlwall stops 
within the Tanais, admitting however that no correct historical account can 
be given of it. Eichwnld supposes a long march up the Dniester into 
Volnynia and Lithuania. 

Compare Ukert, Skythien, p, 26 j Dahlmann, Ilistorische Eorschungen, 
ii. p. 159-164, Schaffarik, Siavisclie Alterthilraer, i, 10, 3, i. 13, 4 ~S i 
and Mr. Kenrick, Remarks on the life and Writings of Herodotus, 
prefixed to his Notes on the Second Book of Herodotus, p. xxi. The 1 
fatter is among those who cannot swim the Dniester t he says—" Probably 
the Dniester (Tyras) was the real limit of the expedition, and Bessarabia, 
Moldavia, and the Bukovina, the scene of it.” . 
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of boats ready; and when the whole army had passed over, he 
ordered the Ionians to break it down, as well as to follow him 
in his land-march into Scythia, 1 the ships being left with 
nothing but the rowers and seamen essential to navigate them 
homeward. His order was on the point of being executed, 
when, fortunately for him, the Mitylentean general IC6es 
ventured to call in question the prudence of it, having first 
asked whether it was the pleasure of the Persian king to listen 
to advice. IC6£s urged that the march on which they were 
proceeding might prove perilous, and retreat possibly unavoid¬ 
able ; because the Scythians, though certain to be defeated if 
brought to action, might perhaps not suffer themselves to be 
approached or even discovered. As a precaution against all 
contingencies, it was prudent to leave the bridge standing and 
watched by those who had constructed it. Far from being 
offended at the advice, Darius felt grateful for it, and desired 
that K6Gs would ask him after his return for a suitable reward 
—which we shall hereafter find granted. He then altered his 
resolution, took a cord, and tied sixty knots in it. “Take 
this cord (said he to the Ionians): untie one of the knots in 
it each day after my advance from the Danube into Scythia. 
Remain here and guard the bridge until you shall have untied 
all the knots; but if by that time I shall not have returned, 
then depart and sail home.” 2 With such orders he began his 
march into the interior. This anecdote is interesting, not only 
as it discloses the simple expedients for numeration and 
counting of time then practised, but also as it illustrates the 
geographical ideas prevalent. Darius did not intend to come 
back over the Danube, but to march round the Mseotis, and 
to return into Persia on the eastern side of the Euxine. No 
other explanation can be given of his orders. At first, confident 
of success, he orders the bridge to be destroyed forthwith : he 
will beat the Scythians, march through their country, and 
re-enter Media from the eastern side of the Euxine: when he 
is reminded that possibly he may not be able to find the 
Scythians, and may be obliged to retreat, ho still continues 
persuaded that this must happen within sixty days, if it 
happens at all; and that should he remain absent more than 
sixty days, such delay will be a convincing proof that he will 

1 Heroflot. iv. 97. Aapitos lieikevire robs ’’itums r!;i' axoSl^v Xdowras 
ShretrBai kot ’ tfweipov iavrtp, ica\ rby ix r&y veay trrpariv, 

2 Hcrodot. iv. 98. 1)v Si By roirtp r$ %pivcp pb irapia, dAA.it SUkOam 
bptv at bpipai ray appdray, iirairkiere is r))y bperiprpi abriav' p4xpi Si 
roirov, irel re 08 ru periSo^e, <pukdaoere vj)v oxeSl^y, 
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take the other road of return instead of repassing the Danube. 
The reader who looks at a map of the Euxine and its surround¬ 
ing territories may be startled at so extravagant a conception ; 
but be should recollect that there was no map of the same or 
nearly the same accuracy before Herodotus, much less before 
the contemporaries of Darius. The idea of entering Media 
by the north from Scythia and Sarmatia, over the Caucasus, 
is familiar to Herodotus in his sketch of the early marches of 
the Scythians and Cimmerians: moreover, he tells us that after 
the expedition of Darius, there came some Scythian envoys 
to Sparta, proposing an offensive alliance against Persia, and 
offering on their part to march across the Phasis into Media 
from the north, 1 II while the Spartans were invited to land on 
the shores of Asia Minor, and advance across the country to 
meet them from the west^ When we recollect that the Mace¬ 
donians and their leader, Alexander the Great, having arrived 
at the river JaxartSs, on the north of Sogdiana and on the east 
of the Sea of Aral, supposed that they had reached the Tanais 
and called the river by that name 3 —we shall not be astonished 
at the erroneous estimation of distance implied in the plan 
conceived by Darius. 

The Ionians had already remained in guard of the bridge 
beyond the sixty days commanded, without hearing anything of 
the Persian army, when they were surprised by the appearance, 
not of that army, but of a body of Scythians; who acquainted 
them that Darius was in full retreat and in the greatest distress, 
and that his safety with the whole army depended upon that 
bridge. They endeavoured to prevail upon the Ionians, since 
the sixty days included in their order to remain had now 
elapsed, to break the bridge and retire; assuring them that 
if this were done, the destruction of the Persians was inevitable 
—of course the Ionians themselves would then be free. _ At 
first the latter were favourably disposed towards the proposition, 
which was warmly espoused by the Athenian Miltiadgs, despot 
or governor of the Thracian Chersonese. 8 Had he prevailed, 
tho victor of Marathon (for such we shall hereafter find him) 
would have thus inflicted a much more vital blow on Persia 
than even that celebrated action, and would have brought 

I ITerodot. vi. 84. Compare hia account of the marches of the Cim¬ 

merians and of the Scythians into Asia Minor and Media respectively 
(TIcrodot. i, 103,104, iv. 12). „ , 

8 Arrian, Exp. Al, Hi. 6, 15; Plutarch, Alexand, c. 45; Quint, Curt; 
vii. y, 4. vii. 8, 30 (vii. 29, 5 > via. 36, 7 > Zumpt). 

II Ilerodot. iv. m, 136, 137. 
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upon Darius the ^disastrous fate of his predecessor Cyrus. 
But the Ionian princes, though leaning at first towards his 
suggestion, were speedily converted by the representations of 
Histkcus of Miletus, who reminded them that the maintenance 
of his own ascendency over the Milesians, and that of each 
despot in his respective city, was assured by means of Persian 
support alone—the feeling of the population being everywhere 
against them; consequently, the ruin of Darius would be their 
ruin also. This argument proved conclusive. It was resolved 
to stay and maintain the bridge, but to pretend compliance 
with the Scythians, and prevail upon them to depart, by affect¬ 
ing to destroy it. The northern portion of the bridge was 
accordingly destroyed, for the length of a bow-shot; while 
the Scythians departed, under the persuasion that they had 
succeeded in depriving their enemies of the means of crossing 
the river. 1 It appears that they missed the track of the 
retreating host, which was thus enabled, after the severest 
privation and suffering, to reach the Danube in safety. Arriving 
during the darkness of the night, Darius was at first terrified 
to find the bridge no longer joining the northern bank. An 
Egyptian herald, of stentorian powers of voice, was ordered to 
call as loudly as possible the name of Histiseus the Milesian. 
Answer being speedily made, the bridge was re-established, 
and the Persian army passed over before the Scythians returned 
to the spot. 2 

There can be no doubt that the Ionians here lost an 
opportunity eminently favourable, such as never again returned, 
for emancipating themselves from the Persian dominion. 
Their despots, by whom the determination was made, 
especially the Milesian Histiseus, were not induced to preserve 
the bridge by any honourable reluctance to betray the trust 
reposed in them, but simply by selfish regard to the mainten¬ 
ance of their own unpopular dominion. And we may remark 
that the real character of this impelling motive, as well as the 
deliberation accompanying it, may be assumed as resting upon 
very good evidence, since we are now arrived within the 
personal knowledge of the Milesian historian HekaUeus, who 
took an active part in the Ionic revolt a few years afterwards, 
and who may perhaps have been personally engaged in this 
expedition. He will be found reviewing with prudence and 
sobriety the chances of that unfortunate revolt, and distrusting 
its success from the beginning; while Histimus of Milfitus will 
appear on the same occasion as the fomenter of it, in order to 
1 Herodot. iv. 137-139. 2 I-Ierodot. Iv. 140-141, 
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procure his release from an honourable detention at Susa near 
the person of Darius. The selfishness of thi9 despot, having 
deprived his countrymen of that real and favourable chance of 
emancipation which the destruction of the bridge would have 
opened to them, threw them into revolt a few years afterwards 
against the entire and unembarrassed force of the Persian king 
and empire, 

Extricated from the perils of Scythian warfare, Darius 
marched southward from the Danube through Thrace to the 
Hellespont, where he crossed from Sestus into Asia. He left 
however a considerable army in Europe, under the command 
of Megnbazus, to accomplish the conquest of Thrace. 
Perinthus on the Propontis made a brave resistance, 1 but was 
at length subdued ; after which all the Thracian tribes, and all 
the Grecian colonies between the Hellespont and the Strymon, 
were forced to submit, giving earth and water, and becoming 
subject to tribute. 2 Near the lower Strymon was the Edonian 
town of Myrkinus, which Darius ordered to be made over to 
Histimus of Miletus; for both this Milesian, and K6fis of 
Mitylene, had been desired by the Persian king to name their 
own reward for their fidelity to him on the passage over the 
Danube. 0 KOes requested that he might be constituted despot 
of MilylGnfi, which was accomplished by Persian authority; 
but Histioeus solicited that the territory near Myrkinus might 
be given to him for the foundation of a colony. As soon as 
the Persian conquests extended thus far, the site in question 
was presented to Histireus, who entered actively upon his new 
scheme. We shall find the territory near Myrkinus eminent 
hereafter as the site of Amphipolis; it offered great temptation 
to settlers, as fertile, well-wooded, convenient for maritime 
commerce, and near to auriferous and argentiferous mountains. 4 

It seems however that the Persian dominion in Thrace was 
disturbed by an invasion of the Scythians, who, in revenge for 
the aggression of Darius, overran the country as far as the 
Thracian Chersonese, and are even said to have sent envoys 
to Sparta, proposing a simultaneous invasion of Persia, from 
different sides, by Spartans and Scythians. The Athenian 
Miltiadfis, who was despot or governor of the Chersonese, was 
forced to quit it for some time, and Herodotus ascribes his 
retirement to the incursion of these Nomads. But we may 
be permitted to suspect that the historian has misconceived the 
real cause of such retirement, Miltiadfis could not remain,in 

1 Herodot. iv. 143, 144, v. t, 2. 2 Herodot, v. 2. 

* Herrdoi- v. 11. * Herodot v, 23. 
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the Chersonese after he had incurred the deadly enmity of 
Darius by exhorting the Ionians to destroy the bridge over 
the Danube. 1 

1 Ilerodot, vi. 40-84. That Miltiades could have remained in the Cher¬ 
sonese undisturbed, during the inteival between the Scythian expedition of 
Darius and the Ionic revolt (when the Persians wore complete masters of 
those regions, and when OtanSs was punishing other towns in the neigh¬ 
bourhood for evasion of service under Darius), after he had declared so 
pointedly against the Persians on a matter of life and death to the Icing and 
army—appears to me, as it does to Dr. Thirlwall (History of Gr. vol. ii. 
App. ii. p. 486, ch. xiv. p. 326-349), eminently improbable. So foicibly 
does Dr. Thirlwall feel the difficulty, that he suspects the reported conduct 
and exhortations of Miltiades at the bridge over the Danube lo have been a 
falsehood, fabricated by Miltiades himself twenty years afterwards, for the 
purpose of acquiring popularity at Athens during the time immediately 
preceding the battle of Marathon. 

I cannot think this hypothesis admissible. It directly contradicts 
Herodotus on a matter of fact very conspicuous, and upon which good 
means of information seem lo have been within his reach. I have already 
observed that the historian HekatEeus must have possessed personal know¬ 
ledge of all the relations between the Ionians and Darius, and that he very 
probably may have been even present at the bridge: all the information 
given by Hekatreus upon these points would be open to the inquiries of 
Herodotus. The unbounded gratitude of Darius towards Hisiimus shows 
that some one or more of the Ionic despots present aL the bridge must have 
powerfully enforced the expediency of hreaking it down. That the name 
of the despot who stood forward as chief mover of this resolution should 
have been forgotten and not mentioned at the time, is highly improbable; 
yet such must have been the case, if a fabrication by Miltiadfis twenty years 
afterwards could successfully fill up the blank with his own name. The 
two most prominent matters talked of, ufter the retreat of Darius, in 
reference to the bridge, would probably be the name of the leader who 
urged its destruction, and the name of Histireus who preserved it j indeed 
the mere fact of the mischievous influence exercised by the loiter afterwards, 
would be pretty sure to keep these points of the case in full view. 

There are means of escaping from the difficulty of the case, I think, 
without contradicting Herodotus on any matter of fact important and con¬ 
spicuous, or indeed on any matter of feet whatever. We see by vi. 40, 
that Miltiades ilid quit the Chersotuse between the close of the Scythian ex¬ 
pedition of Darius and the Ionic revolt; Herodotus indeed tells us that ho 
quitted it in consequence of an incursion of the Scythians. Now without 
denying the feet of such an incursion, wo may well suppose the historian to 
have been mistaken in assigning it as the cause of the flight of MittiocUk 
The latter was prevented from living in the Chersonese continuously, during 
the interval between the Persian invasion of Scythia and the Tonic revolt, 
by fear of Persian enmity: it is not necessary for us to believe that bo was 
never there at all, but bis residence there must have been interrupted and 
insecure. The chronological data in Herodot. vi. 40 are exceedingly ob¬ 
scure and perplexing! but it seems lo me thnl the supposition which I 
suggest introduces a plausible coherence into the series of historical feels, 
with the slightest possible contradiction lo our capital witness. 

The only achievement of Miltiades, between the affair on the Danube 
and his return to Athens shortly before the battle of Marathon, is the 
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The conquests of Megabazus did not stop at the western 
bank of the Strymon. He earned his arms across that river, 
conquering the Pcconians, and reducing the Macedonians under 
Amyntas to tribute. A considerable number of the Pcconians 
were transported across into Asia, by express order of Darius; 
whose fancy had been struck by seeing at Sardis a beautiful 
Piuonian woman carrying a vessel on her head, leading a horse 
to water, and spinning flax, all at the same time. This woman 
had been brought over (we are told) by her two brothers Pigres 
and Mantyes for the express purpose of arresting the attention 
of the Great King. They hoped by this means to be con¬ 
stituted despots of their countrymen; and we may presume 
that their scheme succeeded, for such part of the Preonians as 
Megabazus could subdue were conveyed across to Asia and 
planted in some villages in Phrygia. Such violent transporta¬ 
tions of inhabitants were in the genius of the Persian 
government. 1 

From the Pmonian lake Prasias, seven eminent Persians 
were sent as envoys into Macedonia, to whom Amyntas readily 
gave the required token of submission, inviting them toa splendid 
banquet. When exhilarated with wine, they demanded to see 
the women of the regal family, who, being accordingly intro¬ 
duced, were rudely dealt with by the strangers: at length the 

conquest of Lemnos; and that must have taken place evidently while the 
Persians were occupied by the Ionic revolt (between 502-494 b.c.). There 
is nothing in his recorded deeds inconsistent with the belief, therefore, that 
between 515-502 B.C. he may not have resided in the Chersonese at all, or 
at least not for very long together! ami the statement of Cornelius Nepos, 
that ho quitted it immediately after the return from Scythia, from fear of 
the Persians, may be substantially tine. Dr. Thiriwnll observes (p. 487)— 
“ As little would it appear that when the Scythians invaded the Chersonese, 
Milliadds was conscious of having endeavoured to render them an im¬ 
portant service. He flies before them, though he had been so secure while 
the Persian arms were in his neighbourhood/’ He has here put his finger 
on what I believe to be the error of Herodotus—the supposition that 
Miltiftdfis fled from the Chersonese to avoid the Scythians, whereas he 
really left it to avoid the Persians. 

The story of Strabo (xiii. p. 591), that Darius caused the Greek cities on 
the Asiatic side of the Hellespont to be burnt down, in order to hinder 
them from affording means of transport to the Scythians into Asia, seems to 
me highly improbable. These towns appear in their ordinary condition, 
Aliydus among them, at the time of the Ionic revolt a few years afterwards 
(Iiorodot. v. X17). . 

1 Herodot. v. 13-16. Nikolaus DamaskSnus (Fragm. p. 36, ed, Oretl.) 
tells a similar story about the means by which a Mysian woman attracted 
the notice of the Lydian king Alyattds. Such repetition of a striking stpry, 
in reference to different people and times, has many parallels in ancient 
history. 
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son of Amyntas, Alexander, resented the insult, and exacted 
for it a signal vengeance. Dismissing the women under pre¬ 
tence that they should return after a bath, he brought back 
in their place youths in female attire armed with daggers. 
Presently the Persians, proceeding to repeat their caresses, 
were all put to death. Their retinue, and the splendid 
carriages and equipment which they had brought, disappeared 
at the same time, without any tidings reaching the Persian 
army. And when Bubarfis, another eminent Persian, was sent 
into Macedonia to institute researches, Alexander contrived to 
hush up the proceeding by large bribes, and by giving him his 
sister Gygrea in marriage. 1 

Meanwhile Megabazus crossed over into Asia, carrying with 
him the Pseonians from the river Strymon. Having become 
alarmed at the progress of Histiasus with his new city of 
Myrkinus, he communicated his apprehensions to Darius; who 
was prevailed upon to send for Hislimus, retaining him about 
his person, and carrying him to Susa as counsellor and friend, 
with every mark of honour, but with the secret intention of 
never letting him revisit Asia Minor. The fears of the Persian 
general were probably not unreasonable; but this detention of 
Histimus at Susa became in the sequel an important event. 8 

On departing for his capital, Darius nominated his brother 
Artaphernfis satrap of Sardis, and Otanes general of the forces 
on the coast in place of Megabazus. The new general dealt 
very severely with various towns near the Propontis, on the 
ground that they had evaded their duly in the late Scythian 
expedition, and had even harassed the army of Darius in its 
retreat. He took Byzantium and CbalkGdon, as well as 
Antandrus in the Troad, and Lampdnium. With the aid of a 
fleet from Lesbos, he achieved a new conquest—the islands of 
Lemnos and Imbros, at that time occupied by a Pelasgic 
population, seemingly without any Greek inhabitants at all. 
These Pelasgi were of cruel and piratical character, if we may 
judge by the tenor of the legends respecting them j'Lemnian 
misdeeds being cited as a proverbial expression for atrocities.® 

1 Hevodol, v. 20, ar. 9 Iieroclot. v. 23, 24. 

3 Iicrodot. vi. 138. ASschyl. Chnfiphor/632: Stephan. Byz. v. 

The mystic rites in honour of the Kabeiri at Lemnos and Imbros are par¬ 
ticularly noticed by Pherekydgs (ap. Strabo, x. p. 472): compare Pholius, 
v. Kdgeipot, and the remarkable description of the periodical Lemnlan 
solemnity in Philostratus (HeroL p, 740). 

The volcanic mountain Mosychlus, in the north-eastern portion of the 
island, was still burning in the fourth century n.c, (Antimech. Fragment, 
xviii. p, 103, DUjjlzpr Epicc, Greec, Framn.). 
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They were distinguished also for ancient worship of Hephaestus, 
together with mystic rites in honour of the ICabeiri, and even 
human sacrifices to their Great Goddess. In their two cities 
— Heplitestias on the east of the island and Myrina on the 
west—they held out bravely against Otanfis, and did not 
submit until they had undergone long and severe hardship. 
Lykaretus, brother of that Mteandrius whom we have already 
noticed as despot of Samos, was named governor of Lemnos ; 
but he soon after died. 1 It is probable that the Pelasgic popu¬ 
lation of the islands was greatly enfeebled during this struggle, 
and we even hear that their king Hermon voluntarily emigrated 
from fear of Darius. 2 

Lemnos and Imbros thus became Persian possessions, held 
by a subordinate prince as tributary. A few years afterwards 
their lot was again changed—they passed into the hands of 
Athens, the Pelasgic inhabitants were expelled, and fresh 
Athenian settlers introduced. They were conquered by 
Miltiades from the Thracian Chersonese; from Elseus at the 
south of that peninsula to Lemnos being within one day’s sail 
with a north wind. The Hephxstieans abandoned their city 
and evacuated the island with little resistance; but the in¬ 
habitants of Myrina stood a siege, 8 and were not expelled 
without difficulty: both of them found abodes in Thrace, 
on and near the peninsula of Mount Athos. Both these 
islands, together with that of Skyros (which was not taken until 
after the invasion of XcrxSs), remained connected with Athens 
in a manner peculiarly intimate. At the peace of Antalkidas 
(387 b.c.) —which guaranteed universal autonomy to every 
Grecian city, great and small—they were specially reserved, 
and considered as united with Athens. 4 The property in their 
soil was held by men who, without losing their Athenian citizen¬ 
ship, became Lemnian Kleruchs, and as such were classified 
apatt among the military force of the state; while absence in 

Welckav’s Dissertation (Dio dlsohylische Trilogie, p. 248 seqq,) enlarges 
much upon the Lemnian and Samothracian worship. 

1 Heroclot, v. 26, 27. The twenty-seventh chapter is extremely perplex, 
ing. As the text reads at present, we ought to make Lykarctus the subject, 
of certain predications which yet seem properly referable to Otanls. We 
must consider the words from Oi air 8)1 down to t«x«ut§— as 

parenthetical. This is awkward j but it seems the least difficulty in the 
case, and the commentators are driven to adopt it. 

8 Zenob. Proverb, iii. 8J. 

8 Herodot. vi. 140. Charax ap. Stephan. Byz, v. 'H^aio-r/n. 

* Xenophon. Helien. v. 1, 3 *- Compare Plato, Menexenus, c. 17, p. 
245, where the words ri/iirepat latoudu doubtless mean Lemnos, Imbros, 
ami Skyros. 
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Lemnos or Imbros seems to have been accepted as an excuse 
for delay before the courts of justice, so as to escape the 
penalties of contumacy or departure from the country. 1 It is 
probable that a considerable number of poor Athenian citizens 
were provided with lots of land in these islands, though we 
have no direct information of the fact, and are even obliged to 
guess the precise time at which Miltiades made the conquest. 
Herodotus, according to his usual manner, connects the 
conquest with an ancient oracle, and represents it as the 
retribution for ancient legendary crime committed by certain 
Pelasgi, who, many centuries before, had been expelled by the 
Athenians from Attica, and had retired to Lemnos. Full of 
this legend, he tells us nothing about the proximate causes or 
circumstances of the conquest, which must probably have been 
accomplished by the efforts of Athens jointly with Miltiades 
from the Chersonese, during the period that the Persians were 
occupied in quelling the Ionic revolt, between 502-494 b.c.— 
since it is hardly to be supposed that Miltiades would have 
ventured thus to attack a Persian possession during the time 
that the satraps had their hands free. The acquisition was 
probably facilitated by the fact, that the Pelasgic population of 
the islands had been weakened, as well ,by their former resist¬ 
ance to the Persian OtanSs, as by some years passed under the 
deputy of a Persian satrap. 

In mentioning the conquest of Lemnos by the Athenians 
and Miltiades, I have anticipated a little on the'course of 
events, because that conquest—though coinciding in point of 
time with the Ionic revolt (which will be recounted in the 
following chapter), and indirectly caused by it in so far as it 
occupied the attention of the Persians—lies entirely apart from 

1 Thucyd. iv. 28, v. 8, vii. 57 j Pliylarchus np. Athonscura, vi. p. 255 ; 
D&nosthen. Philippic. 1, c. 12, p. 17, R.: compare the Inscription No. 
r686 in the collection of Boeckh, with his remarks, p. 297. 

About the stratagems resorted to before the Athenian Dikastery to pro¬ 
cure delay by pretended absence in Lemnos or Skyros, see Isicus, Or, vi. 
p. 58 (p. 80 Bek.); Pollux, viii. 7, 81: Hesych. v. “ipfipios; Suidas, v. 
Ati/iWn SIkti : compare also Carl Rhode, Res Lemnicm, p. 50 (Wmlislaw 
1829). 

It seems as if eh Arjpvav irAeTp had come to be a proverbial expression at 
Athens for getting out of the way—evading the performance of ditty : this 
seems to be the sense of D&nosthentis, Philipp. 1, c. 0, p. 14. 4 \X* eh 
pip Aijppov rbv trap’ bpvv tirrapxap Set erAety, r&v S’ bvlp r&v rtjj iriAeas 
icrri/iiruy byapifapipw THleplAaop InirapxetP. 

Prom the passage of Isceus above alluded to, which Rhode seems to me 
to construe incorrectly, it appears that there was a legal comubium between 

A iYiPni"n T nmnr'n wnmt»n. 
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the operations of the jolted Iomans^ 

driven out of the Che , rs( l n .f f e ^ derived from having subdued 
sion of the Ionic revolt, his ’ , ltra u se the enmity which he 
Lemnos, 1 contributed both t an j to procure his 

to amc ra ed. S g»e,»™o^CteBO»«^ e P_ 

election as one of the ten general 
Marathonian combat. 

1 IT..rn,lot. VI. ISO, 
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